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A record of uninterrupted prosperity for 123 years. 
Note the trade-mark on every genuine package of the 
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$100 for College Girls 


HE JOURNAL would like to know how girls 

have worked their way through college: that 
is, what particular things they did and how they 
did them, and exactly how far the money returns 
paid for their tuition and expenses. Therefore, 
THE JOURNAL offers 


$50 FOR THE BEST PRACTICAL ARTICLE 
25 ‘“ “ NEXT BEST PRACTICAL ARTICLE 
3° * Tee « o 
10 “ ‘ FOURTH “ 


No article should exceed 1000 words in length: 
it should be shorter if possible. But be sure to 
make it perfectly explicit, giving exactly the 
things done, how they were done, and with fig- 
ures if possible. But, most important is it that 
it should be made perfectly clear just how far 
the money earned paid for all, or part, of the 
girl’s college expenses. The names of authors 
of articles will be withheld from publication if de- 
sired. All articles must be sent by February 10 to 
THE COLLEGE EDITOR, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


This Month’s Cover 


HAT is considered to be the most success- 

ful and beautiful girl’s “head” ever 
drawn by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson is on this 
JOURNAL’S cover. It represents Mr. Gibson 
perhaps at his best in his conception of the 
American girl. As a piece of drawing it is unex- 
celled for simplicity and firmness of line. The 
same ‘‘ head’’ was shown in smaller size in the 
last October JOURNAL in the article ‘‘How 
Charles Dana Gibson Started.” Itis given now 
in larger size on the cover because of its singular 
beauty and refinement, and in response to a 
general demand. The original of the drawing 
was recently sold in New York City for $80. 
The reproduction on the cover is practically the 
exact size of the original as drawn by Mr.Gibson. 


Dr. Walker’s Good HealthTalks 


ARE omitted from this issue, with the excep- 
tion of the article on page 4o, merely to allow 
Doctor Walker to give her undivided time to 
the planning of a notable expansion of her 
successful department, which we will announce 
in the next (March) number. 


December Question-Box Awards 


OR answers to the question, ‘* How do you 
like the Christmas issue of THE JOURNAL, 
and what particular phase of Christmas, not 
treated, would you like to have had included ?”’ 
First Prize ($10) — Mrs. Charles Elliot, California. 
SECOND PR1ZE($5)—Margaret Hubner Smith, Canada. 
THIRD PRIZE ($5)— Della E. Cabot, Massachusetts. 
FourTH Prizk($s5) — Harriet Pearl Skinner, Illinois. 
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$50 for Five Ideas 


MR. BOK WANTS SOME IDEAS FOR THE JOURNAL’S 
PUZZLE SCHOOL. HAVE YOU ONE THAT WE CAN 
PUZZLEIZE, SO TO SPEAK? THE JOURNAL WILL PAY 


$25 for the Best Idea for the Puzzles 
10 “ ‘* Next Best Idea for the Puzzles 
5 *“ “ Third, Fourth and Fifth Next Best 


NY idea of which we can make 10 puzzles as we 
do each month in THE JOURNAL. Or any idea 
that will change the puzzles for the better, put new 
life in them, freshen them up a bit or change them 
entirely, but for the better. Give us any suggestion 
or idea. But do not use more than 100 words. 
If we can use any ideas beyond the prize-winners 
we will buy them at $5 each. . 
Write before February 10 to 


Mr. Bok’s Question Box 




















Did You See 
Anything New Last Christmas? 


F SO, tell THE JOURNAL about it, and it may 
be worth money to you. We want new ideas 

for the next Christmas JOURNAL, and are ready 
to buy them now. For the next thirty days we 
will gladly read all Christmas manuscripts with 
a new ideainthem. But tell us something new 
and original. Be sure that the subject or idea 
was not touched upon in the last Christmas 
JOURNAL. We want new Christmas ideas of 
any kind: 
A New Way of Celebrating Christmas 
How to Entertain Christmas Guests 
How Boys Can Make Presents 
Some New, Home-Made Presents 
A New Way of Dressing a Christmas Tree 
A New Christmas Party or Frolic 
A New Way of Doing Up Christmas Parcels 
A New Idea for a Christmas Wedding 
A New Way to Decorate a Room 
A New School or Sunday-School Exercise 
A New Way to Decorate a Church 
A Novel Present for an Invalid 
Any New Christmas Kindergarten Ideas 
A New Way to Decorate the Christmas Table 
A Merry Christmas Eve Frolic 


A new Christmas exercise, cantata, play, 
song, hymn—orastory. Anything of a Christ- 
mas nature, but it must be new. 

THE JOURNAL will be particularly glad to 
read short stories, of 2500 words, with a 
Christmas flavor. 

We will pay good prices for anything we like. 
But write briefly. Send a photograph whenever 
possible. And send before February 25 to 
THE CHRISTMAS EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 


Mr. Seton’s Prize Awards 


N NOVEMBER Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton 
offered ten pairs of moccasins to ten boys who 
would send him the best suggestions for his 
page. The following are the winners: 
CLARENCE G, PorTer (aged 10), San Francisco, 
California; GrorGe H. Forry, Jx., Fall River, 
Massachusetts; ALBERT DicKINSON, Chicago, Illi 
nois; Epwin 8S. Forp, Morristown, New Jersey ; 
RALPH ANDERSON, Bay City, Michigan; Epwarp 
IRVING Rusk (aged 12), Newport News, Virginia ; 


‘TED CoRBOULD (aged 12), Orillia, Ontario, Canada ; 
JOHN PEALE Bisnop (aged 11), Charlestown, West 
Virginia; ALBERT P, TayLor, Chester, Pennsylvania; 


and RAYMOND Firtz, Natick, Massachusetts. 








A St. Valentine Present for Every 


Girl 


A Free Copy of the Romantic Masterpiece: ‘“‘The Hanging of the Crane” 


HIS superb romantic painting is Mr. 
It repre- 
sents Longfellow’s beautiful lines in ‘‘ The 


W. L.Taylor’s masterpiece. 


Hanging of the Crane.’’ 


Thousands of 
copies, in size and quality precisely as the 
edition now offered free, have been sold 
at One Dollar. In the beautiful ‘‘Copley”’ 
prints of the same picture the same size 
as this sells for $5.00, and hundreds have 





HE copy here offered is a beautiful 
reproduction of the original in one 
color of a soft gray tint, approved by the 
artist. 


It is 16 x 21 inches in size: nearly 


as large as two of THE JOURNAL pages, 
and equal to thirty of the size of the re- 
production given at the left of these words. 
It is unmounted, ready for framing, and 
is precisely the same as those sold by THE 








JOURNAL 
at $1.00. 


been sold at that price last year by the thousands 


This Picture Has Never 
Been Sold at Less Than 
$1.00; Hundreds at $5.00 


This Offer Will Positively 
be Withdrawn on Febru- 
ary 25th next without fail 








THE HANGING OF THE CRANE 
‘The copy now offered free is equal to thirty of the above size, or 
nearly as large as two of ‘T1k JOURNAL pages. 


We Will Give a Copy of This Picture Free to Every Girl 


who will. between now and February 25, send us just One (1) new yearly subscription of $1.00 to THE LADIES 
’ . J 2 

HOME JOURNAI Remember: it must be a new subscription. Not your own, but the name of some one whose name 

is not now on our subscription list. No renewals of old subscriptions. The full dollar must be sent with the subscription. 























WE MAKE THIS OFFER to our girls as an acknowledgment of their 
courtesy in introducing THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to some friend 
who now may buy only an occasional copy and is not a subscriber. 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


THE PICTURE will be sent you in a strong tube, carefully packed, 
to any address, with all postage paid. 
when you send the subscription. 


Be sure to ask for the picture 
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HE odor left by a highly-scented toilet soap is 
not agreeable to most people of refined tastes. A 
delicate perfume may be used after an Ivory Soap bath 
with much more pleasing effect. Ivory Soap is so pure 


that it leaves only a sensation of perfect cleanliness. 
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The Story of Leonardo’s “Mona Lisa” 


NFORTUNATELY there is more mystery 
than history about many of the 
world’s famous pictures. The 
**story’’ that has grown up around 
an aiar-mioee by Raphael or 
Giorgione is usually found on in- 
vestigation to be merely a collection . 
of impossible anecdotes. The time 

and place of the picture’s painting are often founded 

upon mere gossip, its local reason for existence is 
perhaps no longer known to us, and frequently its 
artistic meaning is destroyed by time and bad resto- 
rations. We have to grope at intentions and guess 
at facts. And the stories about the celebrated 
portraits are even more vague and shadowy. The 

European galleries are filled with pictures of noble- 

looking people in fine garments whose names have 

been forgotten. They figure to-day in the catalogues 
as ‘‘An Unknown Woman”’ or ‘‘ An Unknown 

Man,” because all traces of their identity have been 

lost. The celebrated ‘‘ Mona Lisa”’ of Leonardo da 

Vinci fares but little better than the others. We 

know by chance who the lady was, and we can guess 

within four years of the date when the picture was 
painted ; but for the rest we must resolve it out of 
smiling eyes and extraneous circumstances. 

The portrait is at present in the Louvre, at Paris, 
where it occupies a conspicuous place in the Salle 
Carré, and is considered one of the gems of the col- 
lection. In the official catalogue it appears under 
the title of ‘‘ La Joconde”’ and it is sometimes called 
‘* La Gioconda,’”’ but ‘‘ Mona Lisa’’ is its more 
common designation. This is the diminutive or 
short name for ‘‘ Madonna Elisabetta,’’ which, 
literally translated, means, of course, ‘‘ My Lady 
Elizabeth.’’ The maiden name of the lady was 
Gherardini and she was a Neapolitan by birth. In 
1495 she was married to Francesco del Giocondo, a 
citizen of Florence, and it was probably in Florence 
that Leonardo first met her. just when or how the 
meeting took place is not known. Leonardo had 
been at Milan for a number of vears in the service of 
Duke Ludovico Sforza, modeling a great equestrian 
statue that was never cast, and painting the cele- 
brated ‘* Last Supper”’ which has now crumbled almost 
to ashes. About 1499 he returned to Florence and it 
was possibly the next year that he began the portrait. 





The Face Appealed Strongly to Leonardo 


|" IS said that he spent four years upon this picture and 
still was not satisfied with the result. The fact is often 
cited by way of illustrating a theory that Leonardo was 
a dreamy, dilatory sort of person, but it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that he spent all that time upon 
this one portrait. There is good reason for thinking 
that he saw much of the fair lady and that he painted her 
in those four years not once but many times, One 
recognizes this same smiling face, slightly modified, in 
almost all of Leonardo’s extant drawings and pictures. 
The reflection of it is even to be traced with certainty in 
the works of his pupils.. She appears as the Madonna, 
as St. Anne, as Leda, as Columbine. The face was one 
that appealed to Leonardo, came the nearest to fulfilling 
his ideal of womanly beauty, and he doubtless used it as 
a type much as Raphael used the face of the Fornarina, 
or Romney that of Lady Hamilton. And this picture — 
portrait as it is—was evidently not a commission given 
out in the ordinary way, but something done perhaps at 
odd moments for the painter’s own pleasure. The 
lady’s husband, Francesco del Giocondo, néver claimed 
it, and Madonna Elisabetta never owned it. When it 
left Leonardo’s hands it was sold to Francis I, King of 
France. The price paid for it (four thousand gold 
florins) was enormous for the time, and suggests that 
Leonardo required a very strong argument to part with it. 
Such circumstances, innocent enough in themselves, 
can, of course, be misconstrued if one has a theory or a 
scandal to establish. Indeed, they have been so played 
upon by the searchlight of suspicion that they have been 
magnified from a molehill into a mountain, and we even 
find writers hinting in no uncertain terms that there was 
a love affair between the painter and the painted. But 
the assumption is something too much. There is no 
reason whatever for supposing the relationship other 
than that of friends. The painter was no doubt pleased 
with the beauty of the face and the charm of its expres- 
sion ; and the ay, perhaps, was not displeased that her 
features should appear in the pictures of the most famous 
painter in all Italy. Such relationships have been and 
are to-day of frequent occurrence in art history. They 
mean nothing except to the ultra-suspicious. 


It Has Lost Much of its Lovely Coloring 


T# portrait that Leonardo has left us shows the lady 
seated in a chair with her hands crossed and the figure 
turned slightly to the left. About her head and falling 
down upon her shoulders is a thin veil held by a slight 
gold band which confines the hair. The dress is Italian 
of the early sixteenth century, simple but effective ; and 
in the background there is a landscape of mountains and 
lakes seen through a blue haze—one of those fantastic 
views in which Leonardo seemed to take special delight. 
No doubt the picture was once very lovely in color. 
Vasari speaks of the ‘‘ beautiful and delicate roseate 
nostrils,’’ the ‘‘ rose tints ’’ of the lips, the ‘‘ carnations 
of the cheek,’’ and the ‘‘ pale red”’ circles about the 
eyes. But, unfortunately, these have all passed for us. 
The carnations have flown, the blue landscape has grown 
pallid, the colors of the dress have somewhat disinte- 
grated. Leonardo based the picture with some dark 
pigment and this has come through the surface-paints 
and thrown a leaden hue upon the whole panel. ‘Besides 


By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Author of “ Art for Art's Sake,” “ History of Painting,” etc. 
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This small reproduction is given simply as an aid to the reader 
in identifying the painting described. The picture is so well 
known, and copies of it are so generally obtainable at nominal cost, 
that it seems wiser to give space to the story than to attempt 
any adequate reproduction of the painting. 


that, the picture has been cleaned and bleached until the 
wonder is that there is any color left about it. And yet 
in spite of fading hues and picture cleaners there is still 
the tang of beauty about it that seems indestructible. 
‘True art is beautiful even in its ruins, as witness the 
Parthenon marbles. ‘ 

‘* Mona Lisa,”’ continues Vasari, ‘‘ was exceedingly 
beautiful, and while Leonardo was painting her portrait 
he took the precaution of keeping some one constantly 
near her to sing or play on instruments, or to jest and 
otherwise amuse her, to the end that she might continue 
cheerful, and so that her face might not exhibit the 
melancholy expression often imparted by painters to the 
likeness they take. In this portrait of Leonardo’s, on 
the contrary, there is so pleasing an expression and a 
smile so sweet that while looking at it one thinks it 
rather divine than human, and it has ever been esteemed 
a wonderful work, since life itself could exhibit no other 
appearance.”’ 

we 


No Other Artist Ever Painted Such Hands 


ASARI was not the first one nor the last one to fall in 
love with the beauty of that face. “Michelet declared 
he was drawn to it as a bird to a serpent, and Théophile 
Gautier, George Sand, Pater, and many others have 
rhapsodized ever it. It is a Southern face—dark, 
warm-hued, mobile, responsive. ‘The proportions of the 
face are not Greek, but perhaps the picture is the more 
charming for some irregularity of feature. The head is 
inclined slightly to the left as though the lady had just 
turned to listen to some one. The eyes are turned also, 
and the look is gentle but penetrating. The breadth of 
forehead just above the eyebrows has something to do 
with the questioning glance, and the tapering chin and 
the slight mouth supplement and complete the enigma 
of the eyes. The figure, as though following the direc- 
tion of the head and eyes, is, as I said before, slightly 
inclined to the left, and the hands are crossed upon the 
left arm of the chair. Movement is thus suggested and 
yet momentarily suspended so that the lady rests in her 
chair easily, gracefully, naturally. 

Leouneds brought all his technical skill to bear upon 
this portrait. Of its original color little can be said, but 
the light and shade for which the painter was famous, 
and which made this picture perhaps the first full- 
rounded portrait painted in Italy, are still visibles With 
these he has modeled the eyes, the cheeks, the head, the 
figure, the dress with a realistic charm entirely new in 
his ‘day. And by the gradations of shadows what 
beautiful contours he has given to the forehead, the chin 
and the throat—that throat which Vasari declared 
betrayed the ‘‘ beating of the pulses’?! What superb 
drawing is here! Not alone the outline of the head, the 
placing of the eyes, the curving of the lips, and the 
sweep of the dress lines ; but also the drawing of those 
beautiful hands. You shall never see elsewhere in art 
—no matter of what time or period—such beautiful 
hands as those of ‘‘ Mona Lisa.’’ They are delicate and 
aristocratic looking, to be sure ; but aside from that they 
are drawn as no painter ever drew before or since 
Leonardo’s. time. The face with all its witchery was 
probably less difficult of execution, for the hand is 
always the hardest problem that the painter has to solve. 

Madonna Elisabetta was undoubtedly very beautiful, 
and Leonardo’s art in picturing her was equally beauti- 
ful; and yet these are hardly the qualities that draw 
people to the portrait in the Louvre. The fascination 
of it lies in the eyes and upon the lips. That smile, 
which perhaps at first repels, finally becomes alluring, 


bewitching, haunting. What is it? What did Leonardo 
mean by it? Is it one of those studies in facial expres- 
sion which Leonardo labored so patiently with, or is 
it an attempt to show the sweetness of disposition, 
the charm of mood that made Madonna Elisabetta 
attractive? The eternal womanly is here, but is there 
not also a delve into the psychological—an attempt 
at bringing the soul to the eyes and lips of a lovely 
woman? It would seem as though the painter had 
brooded over it for so many years not bécause of 
any technical problem but because there was some- 
thing beneath the surface appearance he could not 
reveal with the brush. The charming Neapolitan 
eluded him. He could pin the material features 
down to canvas, but the spirit he could not summon 
up at command, But is there no other explanation ? 
Can we be sure about that s.nile revealing merely 
sweetness of disposition or depth of soul? Look at 
it a moment, be is there not a haughtiness upon the 
lips and in the eyes? She turns to listen, she hears, 
and for answer she neither repels by gesture nor 
invites by word. She simply smiles—smiles with a 
sweetness that is withering in its disdain. There is 
no vulgar demonstration of emotion, no theatrical 
exhibition of feeling ; the lady is too well bred for 
that. The world is not to be quarreled with nor 
wept over, but to be disniissed with a—smile. Only 
supreme knowledge could create such supreme 
control, . 


A Riddle with Many Answers 


ND is that all there is behind the face of the smil- 
ing one? We might think so were the picture 
painted by any one save Leonardo. But that greet 
genius who plunged so deeply into the secret of the 
universe, did he not use the face of this beautiful 
woman as a symbol of disappointment, as a type of 
resignation? Look at the Sos once more. All the 
burnt-out passion and aspiration of the world lie in 
those smiling eyes. She is herself the embodiment 
of the impossible, the unattainable. She is of kin to 
the Sibyls and the Prophets, and she is older than 
Ishtar and Isis. You may see that same smile upon 
the face of the Sphinx in Egypt, or with the gods of 
Chaldea, in Mesopotamia, or with the seated Buddha of 
India. The mystery of things is known to them. All 
that has been or is to be is their knowledge. They do 
not quarrel with the inevitable. Their repose is not 
ruffled by life or death. Disappointment is common 
experience and they accept the world and the inevitable 
with a—smile. Yet, nevertheless, the old world-pain is 
to be seen in the weary eyes of this sister of the Fates. 
She smiles because she may not weep. And was that 
not what Leonardo did? Is that not what we are doing 
to-day? Is that not the riddle of the universe ? 

So much or more may be seen (or imagined) in this 
portrait of the Louvre. Perhaps the painter so intended, 
and then again perhaps he did not. The picture is a 
riddle which every one answers in his own way. And 
Leonardo, who painted it, was something of a riddle, 
too. The fairy godmother at his cradle gave him many 
gifts. He had beauty, strength, genius, great skill. He 
was familiar with all learning. and whatever he put his 
hand to seemed to yield to his touch. Not alone in the 
arts of music, sculpture, painting and architecture, was 
he proficient, but he knew the sciences as no man of 
his age knew them. Botany, astronomy, geometry, 
anatomy he pursued with the industry of a modern, and 
geologists tell us to-day that he was the first man in 
Europe to note the stratification of rocks. His mechan- 
ical genius was even greater than his artistic genius. He 
planned canals, harbors, fortifications, city walls; he 
invented guns, mortars, mechanical instruments, ma- 
chines of all kinds. He came recommended to the 
Duke of Milan bearing a lute that he had fashioned in 
the shape of a horse’s head; and he failed to finish 
certain pictures because he was inventing flat corks 
wherewith to walk upon the water, and wings where- 
with to fly. 


Leonardo Worked from Youth to Old Age 


N° WONDER that Leonardo’s learning became famous 

in the Renaissance world, and that the man himself 
was known as a wizard and a magician. But it was all 
rather unfortunate, empty of positive accomplishment. 
Leonardo knew too much for his own success. His 
various pursuits drew him different ways, and he lost by 
being a man of many ideas rather than one. His ability 
was far and away beyond his contemporaries, and in 
addition he worked from youth to old age, never 
ceasing from toil until his death ; and yet he seemed to 
have accomplished little. Disappointment and misfor- 
tune followed him. He was not satisfied ; he knew the 
noble discontent of genius. Popes and dukes and 
kings were his patrons, and he died at Clou in the serv- 
ice of Francis |; but most of the work that he did for 
them has perished and his very existence has become 
something of a tradition. The ‘*‘ Last Supper’”’ has in it 
no trace left of him ; the altar-pieces attributed to him are 
disputed ; his very drawings are worm-eaten and stained. 
The ‘‘ Mona Lisa” of the Louvre is his best-preserved 
picture, and in that the color has bleached and the light 
grown dim. Only the exquisite drawing is left, and 
upon the dark face the mystery of a smile. 

So perished the Faust of the Renaissance, and so 
pass from view the works that were the first complete 
expression of modern art. 

‘he 


This is the second of a series of several articles by Professor Van Dyke 
in which he will tell the stories of some of the greatest paintings of the 
world. The series will be continued in the next (the March) JOURNAL 
with the story of Rubens’s painting, “* The Descent from the Cross.” 
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DRAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 








‘“ SHE LEANED ACROSS TO SPEAK TO HER MOTHER 
AND HER HAIR BLEW AGAINST MY FACE”’ 


The Land of Joy 


A LOVE 


STORY OF TWO HARVARD STUDENTS 


B ry Ralph Henry Barbour, Author of ‘‘ Behind the Line,’’ ‘‘The Captain of the Crew,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I 


OHN NORTH unlocked the door and threw it 
open. The study was in semi-darkness and 
filled with the accumulated heat and fust of 
summer. He crossed the room impatiently 
and sent the front windows crashing upward, 
letting in a rush of fresh air. Laying aside 
coat and vest he stretched his arms luxuri- 
ously, and, thrusting his big brown hands 
into his trousers’ pockets, looked discon- 
solately out of the window. College would 
begin on the morrow. 

John’s thoughts went back to a day three 
years before, when from this very window 
he had watched, as now, the busy scene 

beneath. Then he had been filled with the keenest in- 

terest, even excitement ; had been impatient for the com- 
mencement of his college life. His mind had been charged 
with thoughts of the great things he was going to do. 

Well, that had been three years ago, he reflected ; to-day 

his thoughts were somewhat soberer. It must not be 

thought, however, that disillusionment had soured him. 

At twenty-four, given a sane mind and a healthy body, 

one can bear with equanimity more disenchantment than 

had fallen to the lot of John North. He shrugged his very 
broad shoulders and looked about for a pipe. With the 
smoke curling past his nose he returned to the front 
window. 

‘*Il wish Davy would come,’’ he muttered. 


a 


He stretched his arms again, turned and surveyed the 
room. As he did so he caught sight of several letters lying 
behind the door. Two were circulars, one was a bill, a 
third was a note from the head football coach asking John 
to call, and the fourth bore the inscription: ‘* Return after 
five days to Corliss & Groom, Washington, D. C.” 

John’s face betrayed interest as he read this last letter. 
Interest gave place to surprise, surprise to alarm, alarm to 
consternation. Hesucked hard at his pipe, stared blankly 
into the empty street and reread the letter. ‘The writer was 
an old friend of the family, a Harvard graduate of some 
twenty years ago and now a successful lawyer. The por- 
tions of the letter responsible for John’s changes of 
expression were these : 

ae And so I felt certain that in promising your serv- 
ices I was not overstepping the bounds of friendship. The 
family were deeply grateful; in fact, I am not sure that at the 
last Mrs. Ryerson would have consented to allow Philip to go 
to Cambridge had it not been for the promise I made in your 
behalf. Naturally enough she hated to have him leave her for 
so long just at present; the father died in January last. Philip 
does not, I think, err on the side of timidity; in fact, such 
troubles as have molested him thus far have been due to an 
inherited love of daring. 

eee But I will write no more of the boy’s character. 
You will see for yourself. It was a great surprise to the family 
when the condition of affairs was revealed after Ryerson’s 
death. 

‘Mrs. Ryerson has been in poor health for many years and 
is naturally averse to selling any of the estate. Margaret, 
however, who possesses far more practicality, has taken the 
conduct of affairs into her own hands and I have instructions 





‘Youth, with swift feet, walks onward in the way; 
The land of joy lies all before his eyes.’’— Au//er. 


to sell Elaine at the first opportunity, the home farm of about 
one hundred acres exempted. ‘The fact that the estate is to be 
disposed of is being kept from Phil, so you had best not men- 
tion the fact. He knows only enough of the real state of affairs 
to prevent him from running into extravagances; it is the 
wish of his mother and sister that he shall not be hampered by 
monetary troubles. 

eae Let me hear from you in answer to this tiresome 
letter, and meanwhile accept my thanks for what I have pledged 
you to do. Gratefully yours, 

“GEORGE HERMAN CORLISS,”’ 

After he had read the letter a second time John let it fall 
and stared perplexedly out across the Square. Gradu- 
ally a smile crept over his face, and finally he chuckled 
ruefully. 

‘* Great Scott!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Here am I saddled 
with an absolute stranger, a chap whose name I never 
heard before! And, Margaret—I wonder now what 
Margaret’s like. George says she’s practical. That’s not 
promising. Nothing’s more irritating than a_ practical 
woman. But maybe she isn’t. Anyhow, I’d be sorry to 
displease Margaret. And so I suppose I’ll have to take 
over the commission.”’ 

He rescued the letter from the floor and folded it slowly 
and thoughtfully. As he did so the sound of heavy foot- 
steps in the corridor brought a grin to his face. Rushing 
to the door he threw himself violently into the arms of a 
large, good-natured looking and gia man of twenty- 
six. <A suit-case crashed to the floor. 

‘* Oh, Davy !’’ he sobbed, ‘‘ I’m so glad you’ve come ! 
I’ve wanted you so, Davy! Hold me tighter, Davy! 


?? 


They’ve gone and made me a foster-mother ! 


CHAPTER II 


OHN NORTH was one of the busiest men in college. 
He was taking all the studies he could manage, was a 
member of various clubs and held office in several ; 
as head of a club table was responsible for the dietary wel- 
fare of ten gluttonous seniors, and had now undertaken 
the duties of a football coach. 

What with one duty and another, it was Sunday after- 
noon, three days after the beginning of the term, before 
he found opportunity to look up his unwelcome charge. 
The maid who answered John’s ring thought that Mr. 
Ryerson was in and directed the caller to the second-story 
front suite on the left. 

When he obeyed a loud request to enter he opened the 
door upon a scene of suspended animation. In the centre 
of the room stood a tall, slim youth of nineteen. His eyes, 
at the moment wide open in surprise, and his hair, worn 
somew"at long about the ears and at the back of the neck, 
were darkly brown. His face was oval, lean, with cheek- 
bones well in sight; his complexion was rather sallow. 
The nose was straight, the mouth full-lipped, the general 
expression of the face ardent, fearless and a trifle arrogant. 

‘¢ That,’ John told himself, ‘‘ is little Phil.”’ ; 

The freshman was coatless, disheveled and panting. At 
one end of the long study a black and white setter dropped 
the glove it had held in its mouth and observed the new- 
comer with merry and inquiring eye. Philip, guessing the 
identity of his caller, colored during a moment of hesitation 


and then advanced to meet him. Amenities over, John 
seated himself in a comfortable Morris chair and examined 
the room with interest and some surprise. Plainly his new 
acquaintance did not intend to deny himself comforts. 
Che apartment was filled with new and expensive furnish- 
ings, and John, trying to reconcile this with what Corliss 
had written in regard to the family’s financial condition, 
was puzzled. He felt something cold against his hand and 
looked down to find the setter beside him. ‘* Hello, 
what’s your name ?’”’ 

** Her name’s Tudor Maid; she’s one of the finest bird 
dogs in Virginia; but she’s getting old now; she’s eleven. 
I just couldn’t bear to give her up, so I brought her along. 
But I reckon she’s having a mighty dull time of it; aren’t 
you, girl? | take her out whenever I can, but somehow | 
don’t seem to find much time for walking.’’ 

‘* What do you say to a tramp now?’’ asked John. 
‘* It’s a fine day, and it'll give the dog a run.”’ 

‘* | should like it very much,’’ answered Philip eagerly. 
‘*That is, if—if you weren't going with some one else?’’ 

‘* No, I was counting on you. Get your cap.’’ John 
arose, and while the other was putting on his coat and 
finding his hat and gloves strolled over to the mantel. 
Above it was an arrangement of whips, crops, spurs and 
bridles centering about a really good hunting picture. 
But John was not looking for such things. Instead, he 
examined attentively the long row of photographs beneath. 
There were two portraits of a middle-aged gentleman 
whom John surmised to be Philip’s father ; a portrait of a 
sweet-faced and rather delicate woman of about fifty ; an 
assortment of photographs of more or less uninteresting 
looking persons of both sexes ; and finally one which John 
took from its place and observed intently, while a little 
smile curled his lips. He was still looking at it when 
Philip returned from the bedroom. 

‘* Who's this, Ryerson?’’ he asked. 

‘* That’s my sister, Margey ; but it’s not very good of 
her.”’ 

‘* You all look a good deal alike,’’ said John, returning 
the portrait slowly. ‘‘And you're a good-looking lot, 
you Ryersons. Are you all ready?” 


oe 
It was an ideal autumn day, with a clear sky and just 
enough breeze to bring the golden and bronze leaves flut 


tering from the trees that lined Mt. Auburn St 
John was a veritable bureau of information and Philip 
all a boy’s healthy curiosity regarding everything that 
hinted of interest. The setter raced alongside, making 
occasional excursions after enticing cats. 

‘* PIL have a good deal to write Margey about from. this 
walk,”’ said Philip as they neared John’s room on the return, 

John wondered how, if he were going to write to Margey, 
he would describe the walk, and whether his name would 
be mentioned; and, if it were, what sort ot a person 
Margey would imagine him to be... He recalled the features 
in the photograph on the mantel and hoped that Philip’s 
account of him would be the least bit flattering. Finally, 
he turned to his companion with : 

‘* I say, come over to my room and meet Davy. He's 
probably asleep, but we can wake him up. His real 
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name’s Meadowcamp, by-the-way, and I think you'll 
like him. And then, if you don’t mind, I'll take you 
over to dinner at the Inn and you can see how you 
like the place.” 


CHAPTER Ill 


par joined the Union, rented a locker at the Newell 

Boat Club— promising himself a place in the crew 
some day —and bought an H. A. A. ticket. Meanwhile 
he had, introduced by John, gained admission to a fresh- 
man club-table at the Inn and was living satisfactorily, 
if expensively, at six dollars a week. There were nine 


others at the table, one a fellow named Everett 
Kingsford. Philip and Everett got to know each other 
very well. 


Philip's Sunday evenings were regularly spent with 
John and his roommate, David Meadéwcamp, in the 
comfortable corner study in Little’s, and he had come to 
look forward to them with real pleasure. He saw John 
frequently during the week, but their meetings, usually 
on Soldiers’ Field, about the Square or at the Inn, were 
brief and hurried. But another custom which Philip 
formed was destined to result in less good. On 
Saturday nights he and Chester Baker visited a freshman, 
Guy Bassett by name, and smoked more than was 
healthful for him, drank beer from mugs with music- 
boxes secreted in them, and played cards. True, the 
beer was limited, the stakes played for were small, and 
the smoking material was of a mild order. But there 
came a time when the small stakes at cards did not 
satisfy, and one Saturday night Philip went back to his 
room leaving in Bassett’s hands an I O U for nearly 
sixty dollars, and did a deal of hard thinking before 
sleep came to him. 

John North was on the football field every day save 
Sunday and had little opportunity for the further cultiva- 
tion of Philip’s acquaintance, and told himself daily that 
he was derelict in his duty as guardian of youth. On 
Sunday evenings he found that Philip, since the previous 
‘* family gathering,’’ as Davy bes it, had undergone 
experiences and made acquaintances quite on his own 
hook, and was managing his affairs generally without 
recourse to the maturer advice of himself or Davy. So 
far, he was certain, Philip had got into no difficulties, but, 
as he owned with compunction, this was due to no help 
of his. He had promised Corliss to look after the boy, 
and he hadn't kept his promise, or, at least, not fully. 
And then there was Margey! What would Margey 
think of him if she knew? For some reason it was 
always the latter thought that troubled most. 


oh 


One blustery, cheerless November afternoon he found 
a letter with the postmark ‘‘ Melville C. H., Va.”’ 
His forehead became a maze of creases. Slitting the 
envelope, he drew forth the single sheet of paper and 
looked perplexedly at the signature. He read it twice. 
There was no mistake ; the signature was ‘‘ Margaret 
Ryerson’’ and nothing else. John settled himself in the 
armchair and began eagerly to read the small and angu- 
lar writing. It ran as follows: 


‘* My dear Mr. North: 

“Your kind reply to Mr. Corliss, which he very thought- 
fully forwarded to us, is the only excuse I can offer for 
troubling you further with our difficulties. I am writing 
this in behalf of my mother, whose present health forbids 
letter-writing. And she asks me to try and tell you how 
deeply grateful she is for your kindness to Philip. I fear, 
though, | can’t do that in a letter. I can only beg you to 
believe that both my mother and myself feel that nothing 
we can say or do will requite you for your services to Philip 
and to us. 

“ But there is another matter in which I want your help, 
and with this I have thought best not to worry my mother. 
Philip has written us that he has lost some money at cards, 
not a great deal, but a considerable sum to us ‘ poor 
Virginians.’ Perhaps Mr. Corliss wrote you that our cir- 
cumstances are greatly altered since. my father’s death ? 
We really have very little money now, but thought it unfair 
to spoil Philip’s enjoyment of his first college year by 
acquainting him with the real state of things. And so he 
does not know how hard it is for us to find the money for 
his expenses. And we had rather he didn’t know. And so 
if there is any way of keeping him from playing cards for 
money won't you pleasetry it? I’msure you will find some 
manner of doing so without letting him know that I have 
written to you; I fear he would never forgive me if he 
learned it. 

“We have no right to ask you to give your time to looking 
after Philip, and you must think us very selfish and exacting. 
But please believe that, at least, we are also very grateful. 

“Thanking you again on my mother’s behalf and for 
myself, Sincerely yours, 

*“MARGARET RYERSON.” 


When David came in a few minutes later he found 
John puffing hard at an empty pipe, his hands—one of 
them holding a letter —clasped behind his head, and his 
countenance expressing great contentment. 

What John did the following morning was entirely 
characteristic of him. He went to Bassett’s room, intro- 
duced himself and explained his mission in less than 
two dozen words. If Bassett experienced either surprise 
or amusement hé was too courteous toshowit. Instead, 
he expressed pleasure at meeting John, listened politely 
to what he had to say, and the two settled it that Philip 
was not to be inveigled into any more ‘‘ Saturday 
evenings.”’ 

In the afternoon John went to the Union, and, estab- 
lishing himself at a corner desk in the writing-room, 
picked holes in the nice clean crimson blotter for fully 
twenty minutes before he put pen to paper. When he 
did he filled a page with his small writing and subscribed 
himself ‘* Faithfully, John North.’’ He addressed the 
envelope to ‘‘ Miss Ryerson, Elaine, Melville Court 
House, Virginia,’’ and dropped it into the letter-box. 


oe 


One evening after dinner Everett Kingsford asked 
Philip if he were not going to make application for a 
ticket for the Yale-Harvard football game. 

‘*T reckon not; I hadn’t thought about it,”’ 
Philip. 

‘* Well, will you put in your application with mine? 
I’ve got one fellow who is going to. That’ll give us six 
seats together, you see. Of course I’ll pay for your 
second seat. And if you don’t want to be bothered 
talking to women-folks you can sit at the end. But I 
want you to meet the mater ; I think you’ll like her.”’ 


said 


_ coats, rugs an 


When they received their tickets they found that their 
seats were located half-way up the South Stand and just 
back of the ten-yard line. Kingsford said that as far as 
he was concerned he didn’t care where they were ; he 
wasn’t going to watch a lot of idiots wrestle about in the 
mud ; he had other things to attend to. 

‘* That’s well enough for you,”’ complained Philip ; 
** you have your friend. But how about me?”’ 

‘* Why, you ingrate, haven't I agreed to put you 
between the mater and my sister? The mater will tell 
you all about the strange ailments that visited me when 
Il was a babe in arms, and how from the very earliest 
moment I gave indications of the intellect that is now 
making me famous. And Betty will recite Thoreau or 
Emerson to you dreamily, and ask you whether you think 
you're what you could have been had you been other 
than what you are—or words to that effect.” 

Philip looked alarmed. 

‘* | reckon you'd better let me have that end seat,’’ 
he said dejectedly. 


CHAPTER IV 


[JNDER a leaden sky, buffeted by an icy wind, thirty- 

four thousand persons huddled upon the towering 
stands that com ay inclosed the field, shivering under 
furs, and stamping their chilled feet. 
The scene was brightly tinted. The upward-sloping 
backgrounds were dull and sad enough, to be sure; gray 
and brown and black; but against them everywhere, 
from corner to corner, from top to bottom, trembled 
specks of crimson and blue like roses and gentians flut- 
tering inthe wind. The throngs at the entrances thinned 
out and numbed fingers drew watches from pockets 
hidden under many thicknesses of coats and mufflers. 
And then on to the rectangle of faded turf trotted a little 
squad of men in nice new black sweaters adorned with 
crimson H’s; a whistle blew shrilly, and Harvard and 
Yale were again at battle. 

It is safe to say that of that host of onlookers there 
was only one who did not see the Yale left guard send 
the ball corkscrewing to Harvard's captain on the 
fifteen-yard line. ‘That one was Philip. 

He was gazing at Betty. 

Philip had spent the morning in a condition of funk. 
He wished that he had not agreed to Kingsford’s request ; 
the prospect of sitting for two hours between an elderly 
lady who would tell him of Everett’s infantile adventures 
and a girl who would talk to him about Thoreau and 
Emerson was appalling. The idea of being taken sud- 
denly ill with some strange and serious malady occurred 
to him, but had to be relinquished since it would necessi- 
tate his remaining away from the game. Soin the end 
he donned’ a stunning new rain-coat and hurried to 
Soldiers’ Field. There he soon found himself beside 
Mrs. Kingsford, and after a first moment of bewilder- 
ment realized that his picture of a garrulous, white-haired 
lady was all wrong. Everett’s mother looked to be not 
more than twenty-five, and was so beautiful and gracious 
that Philip would have forgiven her had she launched at 
once into a catalogue of the diseases of children and their 
remedies. But she did nothing of the sort. Instead, her conversation 
was such that when they had fought their way to their seats Philip’s 
one desire in life was to sit beside her for the rest of the afternoon. 

Then he experienced his second surprise. Betty Kingsford was 
small, rather slight, with a good deal of rebellious hair of a light 
brown shade which Philip couldn’t remember ever having seen 
before and which was continually being blown across her face and 
continually drawn away again. Her eyes were deeply brown. Her 
cheeks were — well, to use Philip’s own simile —a simile which he 
honestly believed he had invented — they were like wild pink roses. 
When she laughed, which was frequently, she showed a number of 
small and very even teeth of marvelous whiteness; when she smiled, 
which was pretty much al] the time, she caused a dimple to appear 
in each cheek. After that day the tune of “ Up the Street ’’ was 
always associated in Philip’s mind with pink cheeks and dimples, 
laughing brown eyes and wind-loosened tresses. Philip’s chronol- 
ogy of the game would, if written, run something like this: 


2P.M.: First spoke to Miss Kingsford. 

2.15: Discovered that her eyes were dark brown and that her hair 
was the color of beech leaves in autumn. 

2.25 + sae left-hand dimple is a trifle deeper than the right-hand 
dimple. 

2.30: She has the nicest, rippling sort of a laugh you ever heard. 

2.45: Our hands touched under the rug; I don't think she knew it. 

2.55: She likes Virginia and has been in our part of it. 

3-05: She dropped her score-card. It went under the seat and she 
accepted mine. 

3.15: She is going to make Everett give a tea in his room some 
evening. lam to be there. 

3.30: She leaned across to speak to her mother and her hair blew 
against my face. 
something. 

3.40: Weall stood up and shouted and waved our arms. When we 
sat down again she let me tuck the rug about her. She laughed. 

3.50: Lam going to call some evening. And I am to go in for dinner 
some night; her mother asked me. 

3.55: When we got up I found her score-card and she said I might 
keep it. Ikeptit. Harvard won. I don’t know the score. 


Ah 


Between the halves, when the day was already won, Everett 
leaned over and addressed Philip. ‘‘ How do you and Betty agree 
on Emerson?” he asked gravely. 

‘*Emerson?’’ Philip stared blankly. 

‘*Emerson?’’ Betty looked perplexed. 

Then Philip explained. Betty frowned charmingly. 

‘*Everett’s always making fun of me,’’ she declared. ‘‘I’m 
afraid you’ ve already discovered how ignorant I am, Mr. Ryerson. 
I—I don’t know a thing, really and truly! Do you care much for 
Emerson and Thoreau ?”’ 

‘*Hate them both!’’ answered Philip heartily. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t Aaze them! ” 

‘*Mustn’t I?”’ 

‘*No, you must just not care a great deal for them.’’ 

“Very well, I don’t care a great dea] for them, Miss Kingsford.’’ 

‘*That’s nice,” answered Betty, apparently vastly relieved. ‘‘I 
respect them both, of course, and think they were really very great 
men, but I don’t think people have any right to talk about them 
the way they do now that they’re dead.’’ 

‘*T know; it —it’s mighty mean.” 

‘*Then you’re not—not disappointed?’ asked Betty. ‘‘You 
don’t mind if I don’t talk to you about Emerson and the other 
man ?’’ 

‘*Disappointed!’’ cried Philip. ‘‘I’m mightily pleased! ”’ 

“*Honest? And you don’t think I’m frightfully ignorant ?’’ 

“*T think —I think his 

e Ves ? ” 

Philip was looking at her very ardently and Betty was studying 
her score-card. 

‘IT think you’re ——”’ 
dare. 

“*‘Aren’t you going to tell me?’’ asked Betty in apparent sur- 
prise. She darted a glance at him and straightway decided not to 
press the subject. There are more fitting places than a crowded 
grandstand for hearing certain things. 

“P1lL—T’'ll tell you —some day,” Philip faltered. 





But there he stopped again. He didn’t 


It smelled awfully sweet, like violets or — or 


**Q-oh!’? murmured Betty. ‘‘I suppose then I shall have to 
wait, sha’n’t 1?’’ she asked cheerfully. Philip wished she had 
exhibited a less philosophic spirit. 

**Oh, I dare say you don’t care what I think,’’ he answered 
aggrievedly. Betty shook her head and for the hundredth time 
pushed a lock of pale brown hair from her face. 

**But I do, of course,” she answered gravely. ‘‘I like people 
to think well of me — and especially Everett's friends.’’ 

*Oh,”’ said Philip; and then, with elaborate carelessness, ‘‘I 
suppose he has lots of friends, hasn’t he ?’’ 

‘**M-m, yes; a good many, I guess.”’ 

** And — er — do they all —that is——’”’ 

‘“*Like me?’’ asked Betty without embarrassment. 
know, I’m sure. And—and I don’t care whether some do, after 
all. I guess it’s only the ones I like that —I like to have like me.’’ 
She laughed merrily. ‘‘Can you understand that rigmarole?’’ 

‘*You said you cared what I thought,”’ said Philip rashly. 

‘Did I?”’ 

**Didn’t you?” 

‘*I may have. Why?’’ 

‘*Oh — why, because if you care what I think, and you only care 
what people that you like think, why — why ” 

**Oh, dear,’’ cried Betty, ‘that’s worse than Emerson! 
you know I don’t care a great deal for Emerson.’’ 

**Nor for me, I reckon,”’ muttered Philip. Betty turned a look 
of surprise upon him, 

‘But I’ve only known you half an hour!’’ she objected. 

**It’s nearly an hour,’’ corrected Philip. 

‘Really? It doesn’t seem that long, does it ?”’ 

**No!’’ he answered fervently, and was comforted. 

Yes, dear reader, that is a very fair example of their discourse; 
not startlingly interesting to you or to me, but to Philip one of 
the most brilliant, absorbing conversations ever held since Adam 
and Eve first exchanged views on the weather. When the game 
was over Philip piloted Betty down the steps as carefully as though 
she had been a piece of fragile glass instead of a very healthy and 
able young lady. 

‘*Wasn’t it glorious!” she cried. 

And Philip, looking straight into her eyes, and having in mind 
something entirely apart from the victory, answered simply and 
sincerely ; 

“Great!” 


**I don’t 





And 


CHAPTER V 


pHiLir made his call on the Kingsfords on Wednesday after- 
noon, taking good care not to apprise Everett of his intention, 
since the latter had solicitously offered to accompany him and by 
his presence remove some of the embarrassment. The Kingsfords’ 
residence on Marlborough Street was very aristocratic of aspect. 

Philip was ushered into the drawing-room and was presently 
joined by Mrs. Kingsford. During the succeeding five minutes 
he watched the door anxiously until his hostess remarked: 

‘*I’m sorry that Elizabeth is not at home this afternoon. She 
is taking her painting lesson. She studies with Warrenton, the 
flower painter, and really does excellently, we think.’’ 

After the first moment of dismay Philip set out to make himself 
agreeable to Betty’s mother and succeeded admirably. When he 
arose to go and took the hand she offered him he bent over it, as 
he had seen his father bend over his mother’s hand all his life, 
almost as though he were going to touch his lips to it. Mrs. 
Kingsford smiled. ‘‘ Nice boy,’’ she said to herselt; and aloud: 

‘*You mustn’t forget that you’re to come in to dinner soon. I 
want you to meet Mr. Kingsford. He likes young men; I believe 
he thinks he’s one himself. And if it’s not much out of your 
way, Mr. Ryerson, you might walk toward the Public Garden. 
It’s just possible that you’ll meet Elizabeth. It’s about time for 
her to come, and I’m sure she’d be sorry to miss you altogether.”’ 

Philip gave her a glance eloquent of gratitude. 

Fortune favors the persevering. At the end of Philip’s third trip 
between the house and the equestrian statue of Washington he 
espied Betty, a captivating figure in walking-skirt and Norfolk 
jacket, swinging toward him across the bridge. She greeted him 
quite without embarrassment and gave him a small hand encased 
in a gray glove of undressed kid that was so soft and snugly- 
feeling that it was an effort to release it. Her cheeks were glowing, 
and the light brown hair, escaping from under a jaunty felt hat, 
was frisking about just as he remembered it at the football game. 

‘**T’ve been to call,’’ he announced. 

‘*Have you? I’m sorry I was out. You saw my mother?”’ 

“Yes.” Then, in a burst of admiration: ‘‘She’s mighty kind, 
isn’t she ?’”’ 

‘*Why, of course! But——” 

**You see, she told me where to find you.’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Betty, ‘‘did she?’’ They were walking toward the 
house, Philip dawdling disgracefully. 

**Yes, and so I came this way —three times.’’ He looked to 
see how she would accept this proof of devotion and was rewarded 
with the sight of a little demure smile. 

‘*You were very kind to waste your time on me,” she replied 
gravely. 


‘*Betty!’’ 
y .% 


Philip was certain afterward that he didn’t really say it; that it 
just.escaped in the manner and with all the unexpectedness of a 
Jack-in-the-box when the latch is loosed. Betty shot a sudden 
glance at him and ‘then looked across the street. Philip took a 
long breath. 

‘*T_I beg your pardon,’’ he said earnestly. 
it came out, you know!’’ 

Betty laughed nervously, her face still averted. 

‘Yes, it did ‘come out,’ didn’t it?’’ Then, severely, ‘‘Is it 
the custom in Virginia, Mr. Ryerson,’’ she asked, ‘‘to address 
girls by their first names the second time you meet them? ”’ 

‘“*No,” answered Philip miserably. ‘‘And I’m very sorry. 
Won’t you forgive me?’’ 

‘Perhaps; if ’’— Betty observed him frowningly — ‘‘if it doesn’t 
happen again.’’ 

** Ever ?”’ 

‘‘Why,”’ she faltered, ‘‘ why —of course 
Won’t you come in?” 

They had reached the house and Betty placed one small foot in 
its patent-leather Oxford on the lowest step. ; 

‘*Wouldn’t your mother think I was — cheeky ?”’ he asked. 

**She’d think you were cheekier if you kept me on the steps,’’ 
answered Betty. ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

She held out her hand and Philip seized it as though it were the 
only thing between him and death by drowning. 

‘*Well, but —I may come again? ”’ 

‘*Tf you like.’’ 

‘““When ?’’ 

‘*Some afternoon when I’m at home,” said Betty innocently. 

‘*Of course! Only — only when are you at home?’’ 

Betty creased her forehead charmingly and thought deeply. 

“‘l’m—TI'm usually at home Thursday.’’ 

‘*Thursday!’’ he cried. ‘‘But to-morrow’s Thursday, and the 
next one’s a week off! More than a week! ”’ 

‘*Why, so it is!’’ she laughed. ‘*What shall we do about it ?’’ 

**Oh, of course, you don’t care,’’ he grumbled. 

‘ “*T do if you do,’”’ she said contritely. ‘‘We’ll alter the calen- 
ar.’ 

‘*How?’’ he asked eagerly. 

“Why, we’ll have a week from to-morrow come on —let me 
see—on Monday. Will that do?” 

‘Really? And you’ll be at home?” 

Betty nodded. Philip put forth his hand again. 

‘*But we’ve said good-by once,’”’ Betty demurred. 

**Let’s say it again! ’’ 

He watched her until the door had closed, and then swung gayly 
toward Cambridge. He would walk back, he told himself, because 
the car had yet to be built that was large enough to hold him. 


**T didn’t mean — 





Aren’t we silly? 
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READY FOR A WALK 


day as Julia Marlowe is, in 

reality, not Julia Marlowe at all. 
That is to say, Julia Marlowe is purely 
an assumed name and one of four 
different names which its owner has 
borne. 

As a matter of fact her real name is 
Sarah Frances Frost, and as such she 
started in the world. Her parents are 
English people who came to America 
from Caldbeck, in Cumberlandshire, 
England, settled in Kansas, and then 
moved to Canton, Ohio. Her birth- 
place usually is given as Caldbeck. 
But in the little Ohio city, famed 
throughout the world as the home of 
William McKinley, she was born in 
1868—thirty-five years ago. Her 
father died when she was a child, and 
her mother married the proprietor of 
a small hotel in Cincinnati which was 
frequented by stage people. In this 
way the little girl came into her first 
touch with the theatre, and when she 
was twelve years old she appeared 
on the stage for the first time in a 
juvenile ‘‘ Pinafore’? company. And 
with this appearance Sarah Frances 
Frost became ‘* Fanny Brough,’’ her 
mother’s family name. 

‘*T had practically no childhood,” 
the actress says of herself. ‘‘As a 
child I went to no child’s party ; as a 
girl [ had no girl friends. The ex- 
periences which come to growing 
children as part of their girl-lite came 
to me only as part of my stage ex- 
perience. The first long dress I wore 
was not as a girl, but on the stage 
as ‘Myrene’ in ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.’’’ Andsothe girl grew up, 
practically on the stage. 
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on 


4 | ‘HE popular actress we know to- 


HE had the usual experience of all 
actresses in going from one part to 
another, but wherein she differs, per- 
haps, is in the unusual and persistent 
attention which she has always given 
to the training of her voice. She 
believes that the voice is the principal 
tool of the actor, and it was because 
of her clearness of utterance and the 
projective quality of her voice that, in 
her early career, she received promo- 
tions that were withheld from others. 
And this care of her voice has brought 
her what is universally conceded to 
be one of the most beautifully mod- 
ulated voices on the stage to-day. 
Whatever else she may neglect in her 
daily routine, vocal exercise is an 






AUTOMOBILING IS ONE OF HER FAVORITE PASTIMES 
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SHE ENJOYS GOLFING, AND PLAYS WELL, TOO 











Now, BEG FOR IT’ 


inexorable part which is never over- 
looked. To have a piano ready for 
her in her apartments is one of her 
strictest instructions to her personal 
avant courrier. It must be there on 
her arrival at her hotel; for by half 
an hour’s brisk vocal exercise she 
counteracts the ill effects upon her 
voice of hours in overheated sleepers 
and of the change from cars to the 
sharp air of a winter morning. 


of 


HEN she was sixteen years of age 
‘* Fanny Brough’’ disappeared 
from the stage. She moved to 
Bayonne, New Jersey, and there, under 
the direction of an actress who had 
adopted her as a niece, she lived for 
three years, devoting each day to 
study and the development of the 
powers which she felt were within 
her. At this time she was a saucer- 
eyed, yellow-skinned girl of a mel- 
ancholic temperament, high-strung, 
eager, restless, and unbearable to 
herself when unoccupied. Her mouth 
was drooping and pensive, indicative 
of her chief joy in life, which was to 
revel in the woes of tragedy queens 
Her training was so severe and un- 
interrupted that a detailed narrative 
of it would half suggest an extract 
from a labor report on the padrone 
system. Miss Marlowe herself says 
that the training for the stage in those 
days was ‘‘ splendid in its results, if 
the victim lived through it.’’ But 
she went eagerly at her task. She 
never needed the spur, and, if any- 
thing, the aim of her instructor possi 
bly should have been to keep he 
from working too hard. No one 
deluded her with the assurance that 
she wasagenius. Her tasks included 
lessons in voice development, musical] 
notation, gymnastics, dancing, the 
history and literature of the drama, 
Stage deportment, and the meaning 
and essence of many classic réles 
She was taught how to walk properly 
by passing to and fro before a_ pie 
glass, watching herself and being 
watched by her teacher 
Fencing was an important feature 
of her training. It developed the 
muscles of the arms and shoulders, 
made the wrists and hands strong 
and flexible, and gave the girl a keen 
eye for distances. Standing about 
eight feet from the wall, with a rapier 
in her hand, she would lunge a 
hundred times at a wafer half an inch 
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in diameter, becoming so expert that she could pierce it 
nine times out of ten. 

In her training, lessons in elocution practically were 
avoided. Her voice development always was purely 
musical, and this is the only kind of vocal culture she 
herself considers appropriate either to actor or singer. 

In the rehearsing of plays her instructor served both 
as audience and prompter, reading all the parts save 
the heroine’s, which the pupil took. Scenery and the 
positions of the other characters were indicated by tables 
and chairs. The first rehearsal of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ 
was held in a cottage at Bayonne ; and the back of a 
venerable haircloth sofa was the balcony rail. 

For three years this unremitting training continued, 
and when she emerged from her retirement it was as 
‘* Julia Marlowe.” Her desire was now to be launched 
as a star at the head of her own company. A weary 
round of the managers’ offices followed, but in no in- 
stance did she receive even more than scant attention 
to her request to be ‘‘ starred.’’ Several positions were 
offered her in the best stock companies, but these she 
consistently declined. ‘‘I must be an independent 
player : I must be able to follow out my own ideas,’’ she 
said, and to this determination she adhered. 

One of her old Ohio acquaintances, a theatrical mana- 
ger, finally came to the girl’s rescue, organized a com- 
pany, and the name of Julia Marlowe first appeared as 
a ‘‘star.’’ She made a brief tour of some towns in 
Connecticut, playing in ‘‘ Parthenia,’’ and on October 
20, 1887, she played for the first time at a New York 
theatre. She hired the theatre herself for one matinée, 
and it is a curious commentary upon the difficulty which 
confronted the actress in securing an opening in New 
York that part of the money necessary for the expense 
of the pertormance was furnished by the keeper of an 
oyster saloon on Third Avenue—an acquaintance of 
Miss Marlowe's ‘‘ aunt by adoption.’’ 

The matinée was a success and the performance won 
much praise for the new actress. Lester Wallack, 
Richard Mansfield and William Gillette all offered her 
prominent places in their companies. But she declined 
them all. Independent she would remain, she said. 
The next autumn she played in Boston, and there, in 
1888, she made the success which firmly established her 
as a ‘‘star.’’ From this point she went on. 


She Used to Make All Her Clothes 


UT illness, experiences and disappointments were in 
store for the promising young actress. She had no 
sooner opened her third season when, while playing in 
Philadelphia, she was stricken with typhoid fever. Her 
company was disbanded and for more than six months 
she was not able to play. When she did make her reap- 
pearance it was practically under her own management. 
Her aunt had up to this time been her manager, and so 
closely had she been shielded from all business matters 
that she knew nothing about the business or financial side 
of her life. Her earnings thus far had about paid for the 
mere cost of her living and the material for her clothes. 
She made all her own clothes both for the stage and for 
private life. She knew nothing about the handling of 
money, and while she knows more to-day than she did, 
few actresses on the stage have so little conception of the 
purchasing power of money. When she is on tour, funds 
placed at her disposal invariably are in the form of checks, 
never in cash. For there is a tradition in the profession 
that you can find ‘‘ Marlowe money ’”’ stuffed under mat- 
tresses and between wainscotings in half the hotels of 
America, the bills being placed there for safe-keeping 
by Miss Marlowe and her maid, who then straightway 
forget all about it and send to the treasurer of the com- 
pany for more when the time comes for departure. 

In 1894 the actress changed her name for the third 

time by marrying Mr. Robert Taber, her leading man. 
But the marriage did not prove the sympathetic, artistic 
union which their friends hoped for, and it was dissolved. 
She resumed the name of Julia Marlowe, and has not 
since married. 
Miss Marlowe’s method of studying a new rdle is singu- 
larly individual. She does not memorize the lines in the 
ordinary sense. Suppose it to be a classical play. She 
first studies the life of the author in its bearings on his 
literary and ethical intentions. Then she takes up the 
heroine and endeavors from history to absorb the spirit, 
the manners of the period. Having thus recreated its 
‘* atmosphere ’”’ she reads the play about fifty times. 
She never deliberately memorizes a line. While she is 
saturating her mind with the narrative and absorbing 
its spirit, lines and cues take care of ‘themselves and 
become fixed in her memory. 

The question often is mooted whether stage people 
while preparing for a production feel themselves to be, 
for the time being, and while going about other affairs, 
the characters they are studying. Miss Marlowe says 
no. It is true that when she was studying ‘‘ Prince Hal’”’ 
she wore armor in her apartments and even at meals — 
but not because she imagined herself ‘* Prince Hal,’’ as 
some have thought. The fact is the armor pinched her 
unmercifully ynless she walked with a particular stride, 
and it was to master it that she wore the metal costume 
when moving about her rooms. Finally the distress 
from wearing the armor became so great that she put on 
several suits of thick jerseys under it. ‘‘ Even then,” 
she says, ‘‘ when I fell in this armor, as I sometimes did 
on reaching the wings after a hurried exit, it took two 
men to put me on my feet again.”’ 


Her Special Hobby is Collecting Books 


ISS MARLOWE’S likes and dislikes outside of her 
profession are those of an active, healthy-minded 
woman, interested in everything possessing more than 
ephemeral significance. In literature she loves best the 
books of those men who wrote truth straightforwardly, 
come what might. Hence you find on the most acces- 
sible shelf of her library worn and marked copies of 
Thoreau, Whitman, Stevenson—more especially his 
essays — Balzac and Meredith. Balzac’s ‘‘ Lily of the 
Valley’’ and Meredith’s ‘* Diana of the Crossways”’ she 
considers the greatest novels ever written. Her favorite 
poets are Shakespeare, Keats and Swinburne. The Bible 
she reads much for both its moral and literary influence, 
and hopes for the day when some playwright will sub- 
mit to her a really great and reverent drama on a Biblical 


theme. Last winter she was deep in the plays and essays 
of Maeterlinck and the Nature books of Grant Allen, and 
in the study of philosophy and French literature. 

Her special hobby, if you can dignify it by no better 
term, is book collecting, and last summer at Bad 
Nauheim this love for books led her to take lessons in 
bookbinding from a venerable German craftsman in 
whose workshop she spent many busy and happy hours 
between whiles. In painting she has a rapturous appre- 
ciation of the painters of the Barbizon School. For good 
music she has a genuine love, and an equally genuine 
loathing of so-called ** Lg ed airs,’’ the playing of 
which is never permitted in any theatre where she is 
appearing. The three things she hates most are ‘‘ popu- 
lar music, being photographed, and the dumpy outlines 
of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island.’’ 


Is a Great Lover of Nature 
ISS MARLOWE’S outdoor diversions are golf, driving 


and, recently, automobiling. She does a prodigious 
amount of walking all the year ’round. er love of 
Nature is almost primitive in its intensity. Asked once 


what was her greatest ambition she said it was to ‘‘ lead 
such a normal life that I can get up every morning in 
time to see the sun rise.’’ Often she will dismiss her 
carriage and revel in facing wind and weather on foot. 
An acquaintance of mine accompanied her from her 
hotel to the theatre one March night in the teeth of a 
driving storm. The sidewalk was like the bed of a 
mountain stream, and the wind made umbrellas a sar- 
casm. She enjoyed every step of the walk and reached 
the theatre in a gale of laughter and high spirits. It is 
this abundant vitality, this capacity for getting fun out of 
things which annoy or bore most people that give a 
compelling charm to her art, and a rare, sweet vivacity 
to her personality. 

For a time Miss Marlowe had a house of her own in 
New York City, but this she has now given up. Her 
only home is her country place in the western part of the 
Catskill Mountains. This she calls ‘‘ Highmount,”’ and 
from the windows of the house there is a glorious view 
of a dozen mountain peaks. The house is a large one 
of Colonial architecture, a part of which, the brick 
terrace, the theatre-yoing public saw reproduced on 
the stage without knowing the fact. For the first tenta- 
tive rehearsal of ‘‘ When Knighthood was in Flower ’”’ 
was given onthe brick terrace on to which the main 
living-room of her house opens. This terrace was so 
effective for grouping and for exits and entrances that 
the architecture of it was copied in the reproduction of a 
Tudor brick terrace which forms a part of the stage set- 
ting in the first act of the play. 

Her estate consists of four hundred acres, and only 
the smaller part of the large estate is laid out in lawn, 
garden and driveways. ‘That portion of her possessions 
which she has, with admirable taste, allowed to remain 
wholly ‘‘ unimproved,”’ is by. far the greater part of the 
estate. Still in its original wildness, it is crisscrossed 
by mountain streams, cleft by deep ravines, and over- 
grown with a network of vines and forest trees that have 
never known the woodman’s ax. Here the happiest 
hours of Julia Marlowe’s life are spent, and thither she 
goes immediately her professional work ends for the 
season, which is usually toward the end of May, and 
there she remains until early September. During the 
months she spends there she practically lives out-of- 
doors and returns to her work in the autumn strong in 
body, burned and tanned as to face, and physically and 
intellectually refreshed for the long season of traveling 
and acting. 


Her Home Life is Free and Happy 


T IS at ‘‘ Highmount”’ that she finds most opportunity 
for the outdoor diversions she loves —her golf, trout 
fishing, walks to interesting points all along the moun- 
tainside, and a daily horseback ride. Hours for reading 
and for consultation with playwrights who come up to 
‘* Highmount’”’ from New York are reserved for the 
evening and for stormy. days. With the minor domestic 
details of household routine she has nothing to do. 
She never knows in advance what will be served on her 
table, and, indeed, does not wish to know. Her only 
preference in these matters is for French cooking and 
the dishes made famous by the Creole cooks of Louisiana. 
Of these she is very fond, and she has provided her cook 
with an extensive library of Creole recipes collected from 
her friends in the South and from famous chefs in that 
region who happen to know of her liking for their dishes. 
It is a very simple existence, this home life of the 
real Julia Marlowe. Whoever has studied her in her 
country home realizes how thoroughly unspoiled she is 
and how free from affectation she has kept herself. She 
never poses, never idles. Hers is a busy, cheerful, 
sensible round of exercise, reading, visiting, modest 
hospitality and unaffected good cheer. Every guest 
within the gates of ‘‘ Highmount”’ is there because he can 
contribute something of intellectual or spiritual value. 
Invariably the company drifts time and again during the 
day to the library, and each one is permitted to seek a 
comfortable corner and busy ee with his own buok 
or to engage in general conversation if that is his mood. 
With the pseudo-Bohemianism affected by some the- 
atrical and literary notables Miss Marlowe has absolutely 
no sympathy. Her home is‘‘ Liberty Hall’’ in the fine, 
high sense of the phrase. The social atmosphere in 
which she lives is based upon intimate and affectionate 
companionship and there is no suggestion of ostentatious 
hospitality in it. 

You will not see many famous people in her circle of 
guests. Humble folk with brains are the recipients of 
her most generous hospitality. Often they are people 
who have known the bite of real poverty and to whom 
the comfort and even luxury of a fortnight’s visit with 
her come as a real benison in their hard, pinched lives. 
Teachers of high attainments but with slight knowledge 
of the world’s ways, who are eking out a precarious exist- 
ence in New York by giving lessons ; musicians upon 
whom fortune has not smiled; struggling authors who 
can find no publishers ; brave, earnest men and women 
engaged in philanthropic work —these are the honored 
guests during the weeks of her summer leisure. 

It is a free, happy life that Miss Marlowe spends here. 
I remember a visitor telling me that on going into the 





house unexpectedly one afternoon he found the entire 
household guests seated in a circle on the floor, the 
centre of attraction being Miss Marlowe’s pet spaniel, 
and one of those toy animals which street fakirs sell and 
which jump about in a most lifelike manner. The 
victim of its pranks was the dog, and the group on the 
floor was in gales of laughter at his bewilderment over 
the gyrations of the toy. The merriest of the group was 
Miss Marlowe herself, at that moment what she always 
is at ‘*‘ Highmount’’—the woman, not the actress. 
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In Explanation of this Series : 


This is the second of a series of articles which will describe, with 
entirely new and authentic information, and entirely new photographs, 
especially taken for the series, the lives of the popular actors and 
actresses as they are lived off the stage—the men and women who 
stand for clean, honest work in their profession, each in his and her 
own line. The series, as it progresses, will show “ Francis Wilson in 
His Bookish Home,” “ Maude Adams and Her Long Island Home,”’ 
“* Annie Russell as She Lives Out-of-Doors,”’ “ William Gillette on His 
House-Boat,” “The Social Side of John Drew,” “ Edward Sothern 
and His Home Life.” 
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A Visit I Paid Myself 


By E. M. Whitney 


EARS ago I decided to pay myself a visit. 
The boys had all made separate en- 
gagements for summer outings, each 
thinking the others would be at home 
when he was away, and suddenly they 
awoke to the fact that they had planned 
to leave ‘‘ Mag’”’ alone. 

‘* Sister, that will never do,” they said; but I told 
them I had long been meaning to pay a visit and now 
would do so. 

‘* Who will you visit, dear ?’’ said Jack, the eldest. 

‘* Myself,’’ I replied. 

And so it came about. The boys scarcely believed 
in my scheme, but I carried the day and made my 
plans accordingly. My maid-of-all-work had been very 
tired a week before (we are all human) and she said: 

‘* Miss Marjory, I think you have found a deal of fault 
this week.”’ 

‘* Yes, Mary, I have,’’ I replied; ‘‘ one cannot find 
what is not in existence, and the faults must have existed 
else I could not find them.”’ 

It does servants and children a heap of good to put 
them on their own resources, and in planning for my 
visit | had atalk with Mary. She knew our general order 
of living, and I asked her if she were willing to take full 
charge of house and table if I left all in her hands. One 
lady would be in the house, I told her—one visitor. 
Could she do this if I paid her a certain extra sum for the 
two weeks’ work without any help from me. 

She was not only willing, but delighted as well, to try 
it. A sense of responsibility quickened her sense of 
ability, but when I told her I was to be the visitor myself 
she felt a little doubtful of success. 

I assured her I would act well my part. I would 
arrive a certain day and behave just as I did when visit- 
ing my friends, and Mary, who had no end of Irish wit, 
soon entered into all my arrangements. 

My pretty summer dresses were washed and made 
ready, and I set the date for my arrival. 

‘* Good-night, Mary,’’ I said on the eve of arriving. 
‘* You know Miss Homes comes to visit here to-morrow. 
She will be here to breakfast.’’ 

** Do you think she will like her breakfast on a tray in 
her room, Miss ?’’ 

Mary had caught her cue admirably. 

‘* No; she is fond of wild-flowers. I think she may 
go out fora stroll early. What time do you breakfast ?’”’ 

** At eight, Miss, the first morning, though if the vis- 
itor wishes the hour may be changed.”’ 

** Very good—I am sure she will enjoy her visit.’’ 
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ND so I woke next morning with a charming sense 
of irresponsibility. Plenty of work was waiting to be 
done by me: work I could do so well while the boys 
were away—but I would not even see anything to do. 
As the y oan went by and some need would present 
itself, I resolutely thrust it out of sight, or rather I took 
myself out of its sight. I read charming books, | walked 
or sat still as my hostess invited me. 

I made no comments on anything which went wrong : 
was I not visiting? I could not be guilty of such a 
breach of etiquette. From time to time I took myself 
off for a whole day, having the same consideration for 
Mary that I have had for other persons’ maids. 

I was blind to Mary’s forgetfulness. If I went into 
any part of my own home except such as a visitor uses 
I passed through quickly, felt bound not to see any dust, 
nor to wonder my hostess had this or that thus. 

For two weeks I visited myself and a charming and 
restful time I had of it. Mary improved the cooking ; 
she discovered how much I did when at home ; she missed 
my presence even more than if I had been away, I 
believe, but a kind word now and then cheered her. 

The dramatis persone were never changed, but I 
tried to keep her sense of the wit and fun of the thing, 
and altogether it was a gain to Mary’s character quite 
beyond my expectations. I sought rest for myself and 
meanwhile Mary discovered herself. 

When my visit ended | gave her a simple gift. 

“oR vou have had a pleasant visit, Miss,’”’ she 
said ti it before I was leaving. 

‘* Charming, Mary. I am ready for work now.” 

‘* Well, it is I that will be glad to see you back, Miss. 
I would rather have the smaller wages and your help, 
Miss—and it’s more fault I found with myself these 
weeks than ever you could believe.”’ 
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I have had other Marys or Bridgets as the years have 
gone by, but having learned the charm of visiting 
one’s self I still take these—not outings, but innings. 

To the modern housekeeper of whom so much is 
required, and whose Puritan conscience analyzes and 
magnifies all shortcomings, I send this bit of advice: 

Pay yourself visits from time to time and enjoy the 
fruits of your labors. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BYRON 


MR. PEIRCE STARTING ON THE PICTURE SHOWN BELOW. THE LAST PICTURE ON THIS PAGE 


SHOWS HOw CLOSELY HE FOLLOWS HIS MODEL 


How I Draw the American Girl 


By Thomas Mitchell Peirce 





“| FIRST ‘PLACE’ THE 
ENTIRE FIGURE ON 
THE BRISTOL-BOARD IN 
A FEW ROUGH LINES"' 








idiot who ever grabbed a pencil. Then? Well, 
then the artist tears the drawing into forty pieces 
and starts all over again. 

Assuming, however, that better luck has crowned 
my efforts | first assure myself that sufficient charac- 
ter has been worked in the face. When that is 
accomplished the drawing of the figure simply 
carries out the expression the face has suggested. 
To get this result I have redrawn figures completely, 
in every detail, at least ten times. For instance, the 
bride cover for the June LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
was drawn nine times before I was satisfied with it. 
The majority of my drawings, however, are success- 
ful with the first attempt, and they are usually the 
best ones. Of course, I try to vary my types—all 
artists naturally do— but in spite of all we can doa 








‘IF THE HEAD AND 
HANDS ARE WELI 
DRAWN THE 
REST SHOULD 
FOLLOW WITHOUT 
MUCH DIFFICULTY "’ 
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would charm one across the street, and I have seen feet 
that made one wonder if all women were Cinderellas— but 
on the same beautiful girl would be a pair of hands that 
made one wish she were carrying a muff. 

If the head and hands are well drawn the rest should 
follow without much difficulty. The chief thing then is to 
get plenty of life and action. This is the point reached in 
the picture in the second column on this page. 

When that is on your canvas you can be reasonably sure 
of a successful picture. 

The drawing of the beautiful folds in the draperies is the 
next thing. This, too, is fascinating work, but one that is 
very liable to be overdone. One should here look only for 
the leading folds—those that determine the lines of the 
figure. If one draws all he sees the drawing becomes cut 
up— photographic—and all the charm of feeling is lost. 

I make the drawings the full size of the bristol- 
board—about twenty-four by thirty inches—for the 
reason that it gives space enough to work in all 
the detail in a free, bold manner, thus keeping the 
drawing from looking cramped, and I can then 
step away from the work and get a better idea of 
color and drawing. 

I seldom draw any accessories to my figures of 
women ; this simply from a feeling that the American 
girl, to my mind, is sufficiently attractive in face and 
character to stand alone, and is in no need of Turkish 
rugs, gilt chairs, or poodle dogs to set her off. I 
prefer that the American girl, at least as I draw her, 
should stand by herself. 
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40W do I draw the American 
girl? I hardly know myself. 
Drawing is, after all, so much 
a matter of feeling —a mental 
process rather than a mechan- 
ical one —that it is hard to put 
the method, if there is one, 
in words. The way to draw 
is, in brief, to draw. 

So far as my own work is concerned, the first 
thing I do in transferring the mental picture to a 
permanent place on bristol-board or canvas is to 
secure a model of sufficient intelligence — one who 
not only comprehends my ideas, but also the mood 
I happen to be in. This directs and influences 
the character of the drawing to a very large extent. 
After the model has assumed the pose required I 
first ‘‘ place’’ the entire figure—blocking it in— 
on the bristol-board in a few rough lines, as I try 
to show in the picture given above. Then I begin 
drawing the head, which is to me the most fasci- 
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nating part of the work. 

No one but an artist can fully understand the 
pleasure that is felt as he sees growing slowly but 
surely the apparently living counterpart of the model 
before him, idealized, of course, by the mental concep- 
tion his mind has suggested. The expression and charac- 
ter take form and he sees his creation becoming an 
apparently beautiful woman. His elation assures him that 
the spirit of one of the old masters has found reincarna- 
tion in his shoes, when suddenly something seems to go 
wrong! It may be that an eyebrow is too high, the nose 
too short, or the mouth will not do what he wishes. Then 
the old master steps rapidly from the artist’s shoes, and 
after repeated struggles that old master has left the studio 
entirely, and in his place stands the most misguided 
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certain resemblance will be found in all the 
work of every artist. This comes from each 
one’s having an ideal which will assert itself. | 

The next important thing after the head is 
finished is the drawing of the hands. Character x 
is shown in the shape and pose of the hands 


quite as much as in the face, and this is particu- —" 


larly true when one draws a woman, since one 
of her chief attractions is her hands. Now, a 
graceful hand is not an unusual thing to see, 
but for some reason it seems a very hard thing 
to draw. I have seen faces in drawings that 










“THE DRAWING OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
FOLDS IN THE 
DRAPERIES |S 7 
NEXT THING"’ 
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ORAWN BY CORNELIA GREENOUGH 


THE BERLIN UNIVERSITY 


“THE LETTER SLIPPED FROM MARGARET'S NERVELESS FINGERS”’ 


What Answer? 





A LOVE CRISIS IN THE LIFE OF A GIRL 


me?’ 

Margaret Listemann turned quickly, 
as the crowd of students thronged 
from the lecture-room of the Berlin 
University, and somewhat ipa ag 
Wilhelm repeated audibly what had 
at first been a mental question. A 
swift upward glance at the tall fellow 
beside her, whose brown eyes were looking down into 
hers—then Margaret, blushing, answered laughingly, as 
she cordially ollered her hand, ‘‘ Indeed I have not. 
Mother, let me present Herr Sternberg, to whose 
patience three years ago, in giving form and coherency 
to my Deutsch sentences, | owe my rapid progress.”’ 

Mrs. Listemann’s frank, unaffected greeting instantly 

roclaimed them Americans, though one glance at 
Mesaaret's intelligent, animated face and indescribably 
distinctive style would have made known her nationality. 

‘* How natural the room looks,’’ Margaret said — 
glancing around at the time-worn desks and benches. 

Her voice was steady, and really admirably con- 
trolled considering the unusual rate at which her heart 
was beating. The consciousness of the extreme ab- 
surdity of its accelerated throbs only increased their 
speed and deepened the flush upon her cheeks. All 
this was very unusual for Margaret ; blushing was not 
her habit, and so seldom had she felt the beating of her 
own heart that she had almost concurred in the dictum 
of many friends of both sexes, ‘‘ Margaret Listemann 
has no heart.”’ Impressionable she certainly was not ; 
all her power and depth of loving were reserved, held 
sacred for one. ‘‘ Perhaps we may never meet,’’ was 
her subconscious thought, ‘‘ but if he comes I shall feel 
—I shall know I am his alone for all eternity.’’ 

The one absorbing occupation of her twenty-three 
years of life had been study —natural inclination made 
ba turn to books, necessity made her specialize. 

Her father had been a genius whose inventive power 
lacked practical force, so others reaped where he had 
sown. Leaving the Fatherland when but a lad, in 
America he found wife, child and home. Imaginative, 
high-souled, in one word, a dreamer, he could ill cope 
with poverty and life. 

At seventeen Margaret realized that soon she and her 
mother would have but each other, and passionately she 
sought to absorb into her life the one thing which would 
recall constantly her idolized father—his language. 
She thought, dreamed, talked only his loved German. 

It was found at Mr. Listemann’s death that nothing 
was left for his wife and child, so both must become 
breadwinners. Berlin, with its countless advantages, 
became the goal of Margaret’s ambition, that she might 
qualify herself to teach, and friends leaving almost 
immediately for the German capital, she decided to go 
with them for three years’ study. What this separation 
meant to mother and child none realized but themselves. 

At twenty Margaret was equipped for her work, with 
the born teacher’s enthusiasm for her profession. 
Teaching almost unremittingly for three years, she now 
felt the necessity for fresh inspiration, and had returned 
with her mother to her loved Berlin, her mind broadened 
by experience and eager for more knowledge. 
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The morning of the day following Wilhelm Sternberg’s 
meeting with Margaret every nerve in his body tingled 
with the anticipation of again seeing her. ‘‘ She said 
nothing would keep her from Schmitt’s lecture,’’ he 
kept reiterating to reassure himself, as he critically 
selected his necktie, casting now and then dubious 
glances at the dull sky. ‘‘ She is not the girl to leta 
few rain clouds house her. How glorious she is,” he 
murmured ; ‘‘ every grace of mind and body. What 
would a man not do to win her !’’ * As though in sympa- 
thy with him, and ready to lend his aid, the sun burst 
forth radiantly, and lightly humming ‘‘ Morgens bring 
ich dir die veilchen,’’ Wilhelm hurried forth. 

There are two magnets—books and music— which 
are all-powerful in attracting men and women of earnest 
purpose and high ideals. In Wilhelm Sternberg 
Margaret met a man who thoroughly satisfied every 
artistic desire and whose intellectual supremacy she felt 
the world would later acknowledge. Combined with 
these gifts he possessed a nature of unusual strength, a 
straightforward integrity and a self-forgetful devotion 


We: -* the Gnidiges Fraulein forgotten 





By Helen Hamilton 


to high principles which could but make a powerful 
impression on a girl of Margaret’s marked individuality. 
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Days and weeks flew by, and it was August, the 
last day of the summer semester. What is there that 
hastens time—like love? What is there that makes the 
world so fair—as love? 

Wilhelm, as usual, was at the door as Margaret left 
the lecture-room, and slowly they walked toward the 
Tiergarten, drawing in deep breaths of the morning air. 

‘1 know there are hundreds of people here,’’ said 
Margaret, as they sat beneath a spreading linden, ‘‘ and 
each feels as I, a personal ownership, and yet I never 
come but what this peacefulness seems for me a/one.”’ 

Margaret talked almost at random, glancing now and 
then at her silent companion, knowing intuitively what 
his tense expression foreboded, yet, womanlike, trem- 
bling and fearful, while rejoicing in the knowledge. 

‘* Fraulein, may I tell you something of myself — 
my home?’’ questioned Wilhelm abruptly. Scarcely 
waiting for the low assent he exclaimed passionately : 
‘* There has not been a day since I saw you three years 
ago that you have not filled my every thought. To- 
morrow you will leave Berlin—I cannot let you go and 
not tell you what you are to me —life, love, everything.’’ 

As he leaned toward her, trying to read her blushing, 
half-averted face, she faltered, ‘‘ Your father — what will 
he think, what will he say?’”’ 

‘* My father —how I long to have you meet him; you 
would win him forever.’’ Wilhelm added smiling, ‘‘ If 
he once heard you express your fervid admiration for 
our great men— Ach! how I envy them,’’ he murmured 
under his breath. ‘* And Elizabeth, did I ever tell you 
of Elizabeth, my cousin, who is like a daughter to my 
father? She is alone in the world and came to us five 
years ago. She has given her life to us—she came 
when all the world was dark—when my mother died.”’ 
Wilhelm rose as he spoke, and Margaret knew by his 
sudden pallor what that loss still meant. After a 
moment’s pause he continued: ‘‘ Marburg, though quiet, 
is beautiful ; and—and—oh, Margaret, mein Liebchen 
—my beloved-—could I not make your happiness ?”’ 
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All the passion of a man’s strong, yet tender, love 
throbbed in the low-whispered words, and, trembling, 
Margaret laid her hand in his as she replied faintly : ‘* I 
cannot answer now ; I must see her—my mother.”’ 

‘* She shall be mine! ’’ he said. 

As in a dream they walked to Margaret’s home, 
separating with one thought, one hope —‘‘ To-morrow.’’ 

‘*To bear, to nurse, to rear, to watch—and then to 
lose.’’ Involuntarily these words rose to Mrs. Liste- 
mann’s lips as Margaret, on her knees, her head resting 
in her mother’s lap, revealed in broken sentences her 
whole heart. The words were never spoken. The 
pang which wrung the mother’s heart—the bitterness 
of abdicating where so long she had reigned first, all— 
all were thrust aside, and drawing Margaret to her 
bosom she rejoiced as only a mother can whose one 
desire is her child’s happiness. 

‘* He is coming to-morrow, mother, to-morrow at ten, 
for his answer. Oh, I am so happy, so happy.’’ 

Margaret had scarcely finished her tremulous confi- 
dence when a sharp ring of the bell startled them. 
‘*The postman; it must be he,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Listemann ; ‘‘ our home letters are long overdue.” 

In a moment the little maid tapped at the door, deliv- 
ering into Margaret’s hand a number of letters, 
unmistakably American from the amount of postage and 
the numerous ‘‘ dues’’ with which they were stamped. 

‘* Now, isn’t this what you call fair treatment, Mutter 
mein,’’ cried Margaret gayly ; ‘‘ six for you and five for 
me? Butthere’s luck in odd numbers, you remember.”’ 

An hour later, Margaret, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, her hair hanging in long, loose braids, was in her 
chamber reading with absorbed interest the home news, 
her frequent low laugh proving how interesting it all 
was. Finally, she reached for the last one of the letters. 
The handwriting was unfamiliar, the postmark almost 
illegible. Holding it closely to the lamp she slowly 
deciphered ‘‘ Marburg.’’ Margaret read the postmark 
over and over, a faint flush tingeing her face. ‘‘ Can it 
be from his father? How foolish of me: we did not 
know ourselves until to-day.”’ 


With an odd, strange sinking of her heart she broke 
the seal and began to read : 


“It is with fear and trembling that I write you, and an 
overwhelming dread that you may not understand me, and 
yet something within tells me you are noble and good, and 
will comprehend and not misjudge me. 

‘Oh, Liebes Fraulein, I am Elizabeth. May I not bare 
my heart to you as to my God—may my soul speak to 
yours? I am but a simple German maiden. I have not 
studied books ; I do not even know the names of problems 
and philosophies which puzzle and perplex Wilhelm, but I 
can love, and since we were little children I have loved 
him. His wants, his comforts have been the daily study of 
my life. He never told me that he loved me, and yet— 
sometimes a look, a word that he has spoken, made me 
hope. Ah, Fraulein, will you think me bold and shameless 
if I tell you that night after night these many months I’ve 
prayed that he might love me with such a love as I have 
given him, and he was growing nearer to me day by day? 
But then you came—and when he spoke of you my heart 
died within me. It was not what he said, but oh, his tone, 
his manner, filled me with despair. . The few short months 
that he has known you — can they outweigh the whole devo- 
tion of my life? The great wide world is yours in which to 
choose. You are so beautiful, so learned, and yet so womanly 
a woman, that all men long and sue for you. I know that 
this is so from what he said, and what am I that I should dare 
to try to balance all these things with my poor little heart. 
To balance—nay, it is not that I mean, but of the abun- 
dance which the Lord has given you I beg the blessed gift of 
Wilhelm’s love. I cannot live my life without him. You 
have your home, your many friends. I have but thim. 
When you are gone I know my love will so enfold him 
that by its very strength he shall be drawn to me again. 

“Sometimes a torturing thought has come to me—that 
you may love him too, as well as I. God pity me if this is 
so. I can write no more. I have revealed my very self, 
and in your hand you hold the issue of my life; but what- 
ever comes I know you are too true, too noble, to do aught 
but hold as sacred the secret of Elizabeth.”’ 
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The letter slipped from Margaret's nerveless fingers. 
Bewildered, stunned, she sat incapable of thought; then 
the full meaning of it all crowded upon her, and her 
whole woman’s heart rose in revolt. 

‘* He is mine,’’ she cried fiercely ; ‘‘ he loves me and 
not her. I understand him, I comprehend his werk, his 
ambitions. To give him up means misery for us both 
—untold misery, for he would never know what sep- 
arated us. I cannot, will not, wreck his life and mine. 

‘* It was cruel, unwomanly to write me such a letter. 
No, no,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ I did not mean that ; the poor 
child did not know that he had told his love to me; he 
had been hers from boyhood ; it was but her woman’s 
instinct to clutch, to save her dearest treasure. She 
turned to me as to her one earthly refuge ; she bared 
her heart to me as to her God. O Heavenly Father !”’ 
Margaret groaned, ‘‘ what shall I do—enter my para- 
dise and hear a starving soul forever knocking at the 
gate, or blight his life and mine?” 

By sheer strength of will she stilled her clamoring 
heart, and forced herself to weigh and balance justly 
Elizabeth’s appeal. As Jacob of old wrestled with the 
angel for his blessing, so in spirit Margaret sought for 
guidance. ‘‘ Searcher of hearts,’’ was her unspoken 
prayer, ‘‘ Thou knowest it is not my own happiness I 
seek — but his, Wilhelm’s. Give me to know which— 
which in the end will make for his best, his highest 
good. If it is Elizabeth I will give way without a mur- 
mur. If it is I my life shall be one long devotion. 
Hear me, Eternal Goodness, and answer.’’ 

The first faint ray of daybreak stole through the window 
as slowly, with clasped hands, and eyes which seemed 
to look into the unknown years, Margaret rose from her 
knees and paced back and forth ; then with a low, fer- 
vent ‘‘ I thank Thee, O Father, that Thou hast shown 
me what is right to do,’’ she threw herself upon the bed 
and sank into a dreamless sleep. 

The sunlight flooded the little sitting-room with its 
golden glory as Margaret, in spotless white, awaited her 
lover’s coming. The consecration of iove shone in her 
face. As her mother kissed her she whispered lovingly, 
‘* You look, my child, as a bride adorned.”’ 

There was a quick, springing step upon the stairs. 
‘* Wilhelm !’’ was her low cry as he bent over her, his 
arms outstretched, his voice breaking with love’s yearn- 
ing as he breathed, ‘‘ Heart’s dearest, what answer ?”’ 


(THE END) 


























THE STORY OF TWO BOYS WHO LIVED AS 


“ THERE IN HIS DEAR CABIN WERE THREE TRAMPS PLAYING CARDS” 


Two Little Savages 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


INDIANS DO 


Author of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” “The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VIII: BEGINNINGS OF WOOD LORE 


URING the time that Yan had concentrated 
all his powers on building the shanty at 
Glenyan he had scarcely noticed the birds 
and wild things. Such was his tempera- 
ment— one idea only, and that with all his 
strength. 

His heart was more and more in his 
kingdom now ; he longed to go and live 
there. But he only dared to dream that 

some day he might be allowed to pass a night in the 
shanty. This was where he would lead his ideal life —the 
life of an Indian with all that is bad and cruel left out. 
Here he would show men liow to live without cutting down 
all the trees, spoiling all the streams and killing every liv- 
ing thing. He would learn how to get the fullest pleasure 
out of the woods himself and then teach others how to do 
the same. Though the Birds and Fourfoots fascinated 
him he would not have hesitated to shoot one had he been 
able ; but to see a tree cut down always caused him great 
distress. 

To carry out his plan he must work hard at school, for 
books had much that he needed. Perhaps some day he 
might get a chance to see Audubon’s drawings, and so 
have all his bird worries settled by a single book. 

He made himself a bow and arrows. They were badly 
made and he could hit nothing with them, but he felt so 
like an Indian when he drew the arrow to its head that it 
was another pleasure. 











“HE FOUND SOME CURIOUS MARKINGS — EVIDENTLY TRACKS”’ 











He made a number of arrows with hoop-iron heads : 
these he could file at home in the qnetined, The heads 
were jagged and barbed and double-barbed. These 
arrows were frightful-looking things. They seemed posi- 
tively devilish in their ferocity, and were proportionately 
gratifying. These he called his ‘*‘ war arrows,” and he 
would send one into a tree and watch it shiver, then he 
would grunt ‘‘ Ugh, heap good.”’ 

He found a piece of sheepskin and made of it a pair of 
very poor moccasins. He ground an old castaway putty 
knife into a scalping knife ; the notch in it for breaking 
glass was an annoying defect until he remembered that 
some Indians decorate their weapon with a notch for each 
enemy it has killed, and this, therefore, might do duty as 
a kill-tally. He made a sheath for the knife out of scraps 
of leather left off the moccasins. Some _ water-colors, 
acquired by a school ‘‘ swop,”’ and a bit of broken mirror 
held in a split stick were necessary parts of his Indian 
toilet. Then with painted face and a feather in his hair 
he would proudly range the woods in his little kingdom 
and store up every scrap of wood lore he could find, 
invent or learn from his schoolmates. 
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Odd things that he found in the woods he would bring to 
his shanty: curled sticks, feathers, bones, skulls, fungus, 
shells, an old cowhorn—things that interested him, he did 
not know why. He made Indian necklaces of the shells, 
strung together alternately with the backbone of a fish. 

He tried to do.everything as an Indian would do it, 

striking Indian poses, walking carefully with his toes 

turned in, breaking off twigs to mark a place, guessing 
at the time by the sun, and grunting ‘‘ Ugh’’ or 

‘* Wagh ” when anything surprised him. Disparaging 

remarks about white men, delivered in supposed 

Indian dialect, were part of his pastime. ‘‘ Ugh, white 

man heap no good,”’ and ‘*‘ Wagh, paleface — palefool 

in woods,’’ were among his favorites. 

He made a number of vessels out of birch bark, 
stitching the edges with root fibres, filling the bottom 
with a round piece of wood and cementing the joints 
with pine gum so that they would hold water. 

In the distant river he caught some Catfish and 
brought them home —that is, to hisshanty. There he 
made a fire and broiled them, very badly ; but he ate 
them as a great delicacy. The sharp bone in each of 
their side fins he saved, bored a hole through its thick 
end, smoothed it, and so had a needle to stitch his 
birch bark. He kept them in a bark box with some 
lumps of rosin, along with some bark fibre, an Indian 
flint arrowhead given him by a schoolmate, and the 
claws of a large Owl, found in the garbage heap back 
of the taxidermist’s shop. 
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One day, under the bushes not far from his shanty, 
he found a small Hawk lying dead. He clutched it as 
a wonderful prize, spent an hour in looking at its toes, 
its beak, its wings, its every feather; then he set to 
work to make a drawing of it. Avery bad drawing it 
proved, although it was the labor of days, and the bird 
was crawling with maggots before he had finished. 

3ut every feather and every spot was faithfully copied, 
was duly set down on paper. One of his friends said 

it was a Chicken-hawk. That name stuck in Yan’s 

memory. Thenceforth, the Chicken-hawk and its every 

marking were familiar to him. Even in after years, 


when he had learned that this must 
have been a young ‘‘ Sharpshin,’’ 
the name ‘‘ Chicken-hawk’’ was 
always readier on his lips. 

But he met with another and a 
different Hawk soon afterward. 
This one was alive and flitting about 
in the branches of a tree over his 
head. It was very small—less than 
a foot in length. Its beak was very 
short; its legs, wings and tail were 
long; its head was bluish, and its 
back coppery red ; on the tail was a 
broad, black crossbar. As the bird 
flew about and balanced on the 
boughs it pumped its tail. This told 
Yan it was a Hawk, and the colors 
he remembered were those of the 
male Sparrow-hawk, for here his bird 
book helped with its rude travesty of 
‘* Wilson’s”’ drawing of this bird. 
Yet two other birds he saw close at 
hand and drew partly from memory. The drawings were 
like those shown above on the right, and from the picture 
on a calendar he learned that one was a Rail, and 
from a drawing in the bird book that the other was a 
Bobolink. And these names he never forgot. He had 
his doubts about the sketching at first—it seemed an 
un-Indian thing to do, until he remembered that the 
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‘* THERE WAS NO LONGER ANY QUESTION THAT IT WAS A LYNX"’ 
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Indians painted pictures on their shields and on their 
teepees. It was really the best of all ways for him to 
make reliable observation. 


CHAPTER IX: TRACKS 


[N THE wet sand down by the edge of the brook Yan 
ore day found some curious markings — evidently 
tracks. He pored over them, then made a life-size 
drawing of one. He shrewdly suspected it to be the 
track ot a ’Coon— nothing was too good or wild or rare 


for his valley. As soon as he could he showed the track . 


to the stableman whose Dog was said to have killed a 
‘Coon once, and hence the man must be an authority on 
the subject. 

‘* Is that a 'Coon track ?’’ said Yan timidly. 

‘* How do I know ?”’ said the man roughly, and went 
on with his work. But a stranger standing near, a 
curious person with shabby clothes, and a new silk hat on 
the back of his head, said : ‘‘ Let me see it.’’ . 

Yan showed it. 

‘* Is it nat’ral size?”’ 

* Va, ae 

‘* Yep, that’s a ’Coon track, all right. You look at 
all the big trees near about whar you saw that; then 
when you find one with a hole in it you look on the bark 
and you will find some ’Coon hars. Then you will know 
you’ve got a ’Coon tree.”’ 

Yan took the earliest chance. He sought, and found, 
a great basswood with some gray hairs caught in the 
bark. He took them home with him, not sure what 
kind they were. He sought the stranger, but the man 
was gone, and no one knew him. 

How to identify the hairs was a question; but he 
remembered a friend who had a ’Coonskin carriage 
robe. A few hairs of these were compared with those 
— the tree and left no doubt that the climber was a 
’Coon. 

Thus Yan got the beginning of the idea that the very 
hairs of each, as well as its tracks, are different. He 
learned, also, how wise it is to draw everything that he 
wished to observe or describe. 

One day he chewed the leaves of a strange plant 
because he had heard that that was the first test applied 
by the Indians. He soon began to have awful pains in 
his stomach. He hurried home in agony. His mother 
gave him mustard and water till he vomited, then she 
gave him a beating. His father came in during the 
process and ably supplemented the punishment. Yan 
was then and there ordered to abstain forever from the 
woods. Of course, he did not. He merely became 
more sly about it all, and enjoyed his shanty with the 
added zest of secret sin. 


CHAPTER X: BIDDY’S CONTRIBUTION 
The Sanger Witch dwelt at the bend of the Creek, 
And neither could read nor write ; 
But she knew the tongue that the woodlands speak 
And hers was the Second Sight. 
‘Read !’’ said she; ‘‘I am double read; 
You fools of the ink and pen 
Count never the eggs, but the sticks of the nest, 
See the clothes, not the Souls of men.”’ 
iN IRISH-CANADIAN servant girl from Sanger now 
became a member of Yan’s household. Her grand- 
mother was an herb-doctor in great local repute. This 
girl had thus picked up some herbal and wood lore, and 
one day, finding the boy was interested, she chattered 
no little of Granny's herb and wood lore. To Yan all 
this was the very breath of life, and he treasured it all in 
his memory. Biddy’s information was not unmixed 
with error and superstition : 

‘* Hold Daddy Longlegs by one leg and say, ‘ tell me 
where the Cows are,’ and he will point just right under 
another leg, and onct he told me where to find my neck- 
lace when | lost it. 

‘* Shoot the Swallows and the Cows give bloody milk. 
That’s the way old Sam White ruined his milk business 
—shooting Swallows. 

‘* Lightning never strikes a barn where Swallows nest. 
Paw never rested easy after the new barn was built till 
the Swallows nested in it. He had it insured for a hun- 
dred dollars till the Swallows got round to look after it. 

‘* Toads gives warts. You see them McKenna twins 
—their hands is a sight with warts. Well, | seen them 
two boys playing with Toads like they was marbles. So! 
An’ they might a-knowed what wascomin’! Ain’t every 
Toad just covered with warts as thick as he can stick? 

‘* Split a Crow’s tongue and he will talk like a girl. 
Granny knowed a man that had a brother back of Mara 
that got a young Crow and split his tongue, an’ he told 
Granny it was just like a girl talking—an’ Granny told 
me ! 

‘* Killa Spider an’ it will rain to-morrow. Now that’s 
worth knowin’. 

‘* When a Measuring-worm crawls on you you are 
going to get a new suit of clothes. My brother-in-law 
says they walk over him every year in summer, and sure 
enough a gets a new suit. But they never does it in 
winter ’cause he don’t get new clothes then. 

‘** A Witch-hazel wand will bob over a hidden spring 
and show where to dig. Denny Scully is awful good at 
it. He gets a dollar for showing where to sink a well, 
an’ if they don’t strike water it’s because they didn’t 
dig where he said, or spiled the charm some way or 
nuther, and hez to try over. 

‘* There’s Slippery-elm. It’s awfully good for loosen- 
ing up a cold if you drink the juice the bark’s bin biled in. 
One spring Granny made a bucketful. She set it outside 
to cool, an’ the pig, he drunk it all up an’ he must ’a’ 
had a cold, for it loosened him up so he dropped his 
back teeth. I seen them myself lying out there in the 
yard. Yes, I did! : 

‘* That’s Wintergreen. Lots of boys I know chew 
that to make the girls like them. Lots of them gits a 
beau that way, too. I done it myself many’s a time.”’ 

These were her superstitions, most of them more or 
’ less obviously absurd to Yan; but there was a smatter- 
ing of backwoods lore and Yan gleaned all he could. 


CHAPTER XI: LUNG BALM 


NE day by the bank of the river Yan noticed a pile of 
empty shells of the fresh-water Mussel, or Clam. 
The shells were common enough, but why all together 


and chipped in the same way? Around the pile on the 
mud were curious tracks and marks. There were so 
many that it was hard to find a perfect one, but when he 
did, remembering the ’Coon track, he drew a picture of it. 
It was too small to be the mark of his old acquaintance. 
He did not find any one to tell him what it was, but one 
day- he saw a round, brown animal hunched up on the 
bank eating a Clam. It dived into the water at his 
approach, but it reappeared swimming farther on. 
Then when it dived again Yan saw by its long, thin tail 
that it was a Muskrat, like the stuffed one he had seen 
in the taxidermist’s window. 

The stream in Glenyan was too small for the Muskrats 
to. haunt, but Yan was now learning the value of mud 
studies. He sought out all the muddy places along the 
banks of his ieeak. He studied over the tracks and the 
marks in them. He cleaned out these places, removing 
the sticks, leaves and stones, so that only smooth mud 
like a clean sheet of paper should be there for the ani- 
mais to make the tracks on. He learned thus that the 
‘Coons were really common in his kingdom, and nearly 
every night he found fresh tracks were made. He also 
learned that the more he studied these tracks the more 
different kinds he found. 

Yan soon found out that he was not the only resident 
of the shanty. One day as he sat inside wondering why 
he had not made a fireplace, so that he could sit at an 
indoor fire, he saw a silent little creature flit alon 
between two logs in the back wall. He remained still. 
A beautiful litthe Woodmouse, for such it was, soon 
came out in plain view and sat up to look at Yan and 
wash its face. Yan reached out for his bow and arrow, 
but the Mouse was gone in a flash. He fitted a blunt 
arrow to the string, then waited, and when the Mouse 
returned he shot the arrow. It missed the Mouse, 
struck the log and bounded back into Yan’s face, giving 
him a stinging blow on the cheek. And as Yan rolled 
around grunting and rubbing his cheek, he thought, 
‘* This is what I tried to do to the Woodmouse.”’ 
Thenceforth, Yan made no attempt to harm the Mouse : 
indeed he was willing to share his meals with it. In 
time they became well acquainted, and Yan found that 
not one Mouse, but a whole family were enjoying with 
him his shanty in the woods. 

Thus he spent the bright Saturdays, hiding his accou- 
trements each time in his shanty, washing the paint from 
his face in the brook, and replacing the hated paper col- 
iar that the pride and poverty of his family made a daily 
necessity, before returning home. He was a little 
dreamer, but oh! what happy dreams. Whatever child- 
ish sorrow he found at home he knew he could always 
come out here and be happy as a king—be a real King 
in a Kingdom wholly after his heart and all his very own. 


CHAPTER XII: A CRISIS 


yan was in disgrace. He had caricatured the head 
teacher and had therefore been mercilessly flogged 
both at school and at home. The following day was 
Saturday and he set out alone as usual for the one 
happy spot he knew. He was already forming a plan 
for adding a fireplace and chimney to his house. He 
followed the secret path he had made with aim to 
magnify its secrets. He crossed the open glade, was 
nearly at the shanty, when he heard voices— loud, 
coarse voices—coming from his shanty! He crawled 
up close. The door was open. There in his dear cabin 
were three tramps playing cards and drinking out of a 
bottle. On the ground beside them were his shell neck- 
laces broken up. Ina smouldering fire outside were the 
remains of his bow and arrows. 

Poor Yan! This was toomuch. He fled toa far and 
quiet corner and there flung himself down and sobbed 
in grief and rage—he would have killed them if he 
could. After an hour or two he came trembling back to 
see the tramps finish their game and their liquor ; then 
they defiled the shanty and left it in ruins. 

The brightest thing in his life was gone—a King discrowned, 
dethroned; feeling now every weal on his back and legs he sullenly 
went home. 

This was late in the summer. Autumn followed fast with short- 
ening days and chilly winds. Yan had no chance to see his glen, 
even had he greatly wished it. He became more studious: books 
were his pleasure now. He worked harder than ever, winning 
honors at school, but attracting no notice at the home. 

The teachers and some of the boys remarked that Yan was get- 
ting very thin and pale. Never robust, he now looked like an 
invalid; but at home no note was taken of the change. His 
mother’s thoughts were all concentrated on his scapegrace younger 
brother. Fortwo years she had never spoken peaceably to Yan. 
There was a hungry place in his heart as he left the house un- 
noticed each morning and saw his graceless brother kissed and 
darlinged. He grew thinner and more heart-hungry till near 
Christmas, when the breakdown came. 

‘‘He is far gone in consumption,’’ said the physician. ‘*He 
cannot live more than a month or two.’’ 

‘“*He must live,’’ sobbed the conscience-stricken mother. ‘‘He 
must live —O God, he must live.’’ 

All that suddenly-awakened mother’s love could do was done. 
The skilled physician did his best, but it was the mother that saved 
him. She watched over him night and day; she studied his wishes 
and comfort in every way. ‘She prayed by his bedside and often 
asked God to forgive her for her long neglect. It was Yan’s first 
taste of mother-love. Why she had ignored him so long was 
unknown. She was simply erratic, or perhars his slovenliness 
repelled her, but now she awoke to his brilliant gifts, his steady, 
earnest life, already purposeful. 


CHAPTER XII: THE LYNX 


S$ WINTER waned Yan’s strength returned. He was wise 
enough to use his new ascendency to get books. The public 
librarian, a man of broad culture who had fought his own fight, 
became interested in him, and helped him to many works that 
otherwise he would have missed. Wilson’s Ornithology and 
Schoolcraft’s Indians were the most important. And they were 
food and drink for the starving. 

In March he was fast recovering. He could now take long walks; 
and one bright day of snow he set off with his brother’s Dog. His 
steps bent hillwards. The air was bright and bracing, he stepped 
with unexpected vigor, and he made for far Glenyan, without at 
first meaning to go there. But drawn by the ancient attraction he 
kept on. The secret path looked not so secret, now the leaves 
were off, but the Glen looked dearly familiar as he reached the 
wider stretch. 

His eye fell on a large, peculiar track quite fresh in the snow. 
It was five inches across, big enough for a Bear track, but there 
were no signs of claws or toe pads. The steps were short and the 
tracks had not sunken as they would for an animal as heavy asa 
Bear. 

As one end of each showed the indications of toes he could see 
what way it went, and followed up the Glen. The Dog sniffed 


at it uneasily, but showed no disposition to go ahead. Yan 
tramped up past the ruins of his shanty, now painfully visible since 
the leaves had fallen, and his heart ached at the sight. The trail 
led up the valley, it crossed the brook on a log, and Yan became 
convinced that he was on the track of a large Lynx. Though a 
splendid barker, Grip, the Dog, was known to be a coward, and 
now he slunk behind the boy, sniffing at the great track and abso- 
lutely refusing to go ahead. 

Yan was fascinated by the long rows of footprints, and when he 
came to a place where the creature had leaped ten or twelve feet 
without visible cause he felt satisfied that he had found a Lynx, 
and the love of adventure prompted him to go on, although he had 
not even a stick in his hand, or a knife in his pocket. He picked 
up the best club he could find — a dry branch —and followed. The 
Dog was now unwilling to go at all; he hung back and had to be 
called at each hundred yards. They were at last in the dense 
hemlock woods at the upper end of the valley, when a peculiar 
sound like the call of a deep-voiced Cat was heard. 

*“Yow! Yow! Yowl!” 

Yan stood still. The Dog, although a large and powerful 
retriever, whimpered, trembled and crawled up close. 

The sound increased in volume. The yowling meouw came 
louder, louder and nearer, then suddenly clear and close as though 
the creature had rounded a point and entered an opening. It was 
positively blood-curdling now. The Dog could stand it no more; 
he turned and went as fast as he could for home, leaving Yan to 
his fate. There was no longer any question that it was a Lynx. 
Yan had felt nervous before and the abject flight of the Dog reacted 
on him. He realized how detenseless he was, stili weak from his 
illness, and he turned and went after the Dog. At first he walked. 
But having given in to his fears they increased; and as the yowling 
continued he finally ran his fastest. The yowling was left behind, 
and Yan never stopped until he had left the Glen and was once 
more in the open valley of the river. Here he found the ** valiant ”’ 
retriever trembling all over. Boylike, Yan received him with a 
contemptuous kick, and as soon as he could find some stones he 
used them till Grip was driven home. 
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Most lads have some sporting instinct, and Yan’s elder brother, 
though not of Yan’s tastes, was not averse to going gunning when 
there was a prospect of sport. 

Yan decided to reveal to Rad the secret of his Glen. He had 
never been allowed to use a gun, but Rad had one, and Yan’s vivid 
account of his adventure had the desired effect. His method was 
quite characteristic. 

**Rad, would you go huntin’ if there was lots to hunt ?”’ 

**Course I would.”’ 

‘*Well, I know a place not ten miles away where there are all 
kinds of wild animals — hundreds of them.” 

**Ves, you do, I don’t think. Humph!”’ 

**VYes, I do, and I'll tell you if you will promise never to tell a 
soul,”’ 

**Ba-ah!’’ ) 

**Well, I just had an adventure with a Lynx up there now, and 
if you will come with your gun we can get him.” 

Then Yan related all that had passed, and it lost nothing in his 
telling. His brother was impressed enough to set out under Yan’s 
guidance on the following Saturday. 

Yan hated to reveal to his sneering, earthy-minded brother all 
the joys and sorrows he had found in the Glen, but now that it 
seemed compulsory he found keen pleasure in playing the part of 
the crafty guide. With unnecessary caution he first led in a wrong 
direction, then trying, but failing, to extort another promise of 
secrecy, he turned at an angle, pointed to a distant tree, saying 
with all the meaning he could put into it: ‘Ten paces beyond that 
tree is a trail that will Jead us into the secret valley.’’ After sun- 
dry other ceremonies of the sort they were near the inway, when a 
man came walking through the bushes. On his shoulders he car- 
ried something. When he came close Yan saw, to his deep disgust, 
that that something was the Lynx — yes, it surely was Azs Lynx. 

They eagerly plied the man with questions. He told them that 
he had ‘‘killed it the day before, really. It had been prowling for 
the last week or more about Cudmore’s bush; probably it was a 
straggler from up North.”’ 

This was all intensely fascinating to Yan, but in it was a jarring 
note. Evidently this man considered the Glen—his Glen—as 
an ordinary, well-known bit of bush, possibly part of his farm — 
not by any means the profound mystery that Yan would have had it. 

The Lynx was a fine large one. ‘The stripes on its face and the 
wide-open yellow eyes gave a peculiarly wild, tigerlike expression 
that was deeply gratifying to Yan’s romantic soul. 

It was not so much of an adventure as a might-have-been 
adventure; but it left a deep impress on the boy, and it also illus- 
trated the accuracy of his instincts in identifying creatures that he 
never had seen before, but knew only through the slight descriptions 
of very unsatisfactory books. 


CHAPTER XIV: FROTH 


| eae now on to the spring Yan was daily gaining in strength, 
and he and his mother came closer together. She tried to take 
an interest in the pursuits that were his whole nature. But she 
also strove hard to make him take an interest in her world. She 
was a morbidly religious woman. Her conversation was bristling 
with Scripture texts. She hada vast store of them — indeed, she 
had them all, and she used them on every occasion possible and 
impossible, with bewildering dexterity. She was perfectly sincere 
in all this, but she never ceased, except during the time of her son’s 
illness, when tinder orders from the doctor she avoided the painful 
topic of eternal happiness and tried to simulate an interest in his 
pursuits. This was the blessed truce that brought them together. 

One day they were ovt walking in the early spring morning. A 
Shore-lark on a clod whistled prettily as it felt the growing sun- 
shine. Yan strained his eyes and attention to take it in. He 
crept up near it. It took wing, and as it went he threw after it a 
short stick he was carrying. ‘The stick whirled over and struck 
the bird. It fell fluttering. Yan rushed wildly after it and caught 
it in spite of his mother’s calling him back. 

He came with the bird in his hand, but it did not live many 
minutes. His mother was grieved and disgusted. She said: ‘‘ So 
this is the great love you have for the wild things; the very first 
spring bird to sing you must club to death. I do not understand 
your affections. Are not two sparrows sold for one farthing, and 
yet not one of them falls to the ground without the knowledge of 
your Heavenly Father.’’ 

Yan was crushed. He held the dead bird in his hand and said, 
contradictorily, as the tears stood in his eyes: ‘‘ I wish I hadn’t; 
but oh, it was so beautiful.”’ 

He could not explain because he did not understand. Yet he 
was no hypocrite. 

Weeks later a cheap trip gave him the chance for the first time 
in his life to see Niagara. As he stood with his. mother watching 
the racing flood, in the gorge below the cataract, he noticed straws, 
bubbles and froth that seemed to be actually moving up stream. 
He said: 

‘*Mother, you see the froth, how it seems to go up stream ?”’ 

“Well?” 

**Yet we know it is a trifle and means nothing. We know that 
just below the froth is the deep, wide, terrible, irresistible, arrowy 
flood, surging all the other way.” 

**VYes, my son.”’ 

**Well, mother, when I killed the Shore-lark, that was froth 
going the wrong way. I did love the little bird. I know now why 
I killed it. Because it was going away from me. If I could have 
seen it near and could have touched it or even have heard it every 
day, I should never have wished to harm it. I didn’t mean to kill 
it, only to get it. You gather flowers because you love to keep 
them near you, not because you want to destroy them. They die 
and you are sorry. I only tried to gather the Shore-lark as you 
would a flower. It died and I was very, very sorry.”’ 


(CONTINUED IN MARCH JOURNAL) 
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CHARACTERS 

JERROLD FULLERTON, a young literary man 
who has achieved noteworthy distinction, but who 
has been invalided during the past year from over- 
work, and is now at home in a seemingly vain 
attempt to get well. 

Miss NANETTE EASTMAN, a charming young 
woman, the guest of FULLERTON’S sister, and an 
acquaintance of his family since her early girl- 
hood. Her visit is to come to an end on the 
morrow. 

SCENE: A cozily furnished bachelor’s sitting- 
room, with wood fire burning in fireplace at L. 
Large reclining chair with crimson pillows 
drawn up in front of fireplace, with back 
toward door at R. The only light in the room, 
except that of the fire, comes from aruby-shaded 
lamp on a table near the chair. 
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At rise of curtain FULLERTON is seen lying in 
big chair, tablet and pen in lap. He is listen- 
ing to sounds from below stairs, indicating 
departure of a merry party of young people. 

[Knock at door. 

FULLERTON (wearily): Come in. 

[Enter NANETTE, R&R. She is in full evening 
dress, without gloves, and has slipped on a 
loose, thin, silken garment over her bare arms 
and shoulders. She crosses the floor ‘softly. 
FULLERTON (ries to see who it is. She leans 
over the back of his chair, laughing. 
FULLERTON (delighted): You? Why, Nan! 

[Reaches up one hand and draws her in front 
of him. She is laughing still. 

NANETTE (wil/fully): Don’t ask me why. I 
didn’t want to go. But I dressed. I felt I could 
argue with them better after I got this gown on. 
I think I have rather a regal air in it, don’t you? 

FULLERTON (regarding her critically): 1 
could tell better if you were not wearing that 
thing over it. 

NANETTE (shrugging ): But I’ve taken off my 
gloves, and I can’t stand bare arms here at home. 

FULLERTON: And you’re not going to the Van 
Antwerp dance at all ? 

NANETTE : Certainly not. 

FULLERTON: Why? 

NANETTE: I told you not to ask me why. 
But I suppose I may as well tell you. 

[Sits down before the fire, looking into it, then at 
FULLERTON. He watches her absorbedly. 
NANETTE (demurely): I wanted to spend my 

last evening here with you. 

FULLERTON (smiling): Three people looked 
in here and told me you thought you ought. 

NANETTE (indignantly ): I didn’t say I ought. 
I didn’t think it. I wanted to. And I didn’t 
want them to stay. That was why I let them 
array themselves before I refused to go. 

FULLERTON (still smiling): Delicate flattery, 
adapted to an invalid. Never let an invalid 
think you pity him. 

NANETTE (looking full at him with eloquent 
eyes): Jerry, do you think all the hours I’ve 
spent with you since I’ve been visiting Hester 
were spent from pity? 

FULLERTON (/ightly ): I hope not. 


on 


[She turns from him without speaking, sits 
watching the fire for a moment, then rises and 
stands looking down at him. 

NANETTE: Jerry, I’ll tell you why I stayed 
to-night. I wanted to talk with you about some- 
thing. Iwantyourhelp. (//is eyes suggest that 
he is entirely willing to help her.) Do you mind 
if I sit on one of your pillows here before the 
fire? (Brings pillow from couch.) 1 believe 
every girl you ever knew has sent you a fresh one 
since— you came home. (FULLERTON nods, 
with a whimsical look.) Somehow I can talk 
better down here. (Settles herself on pillow 
before fire.) 

FULLERTON: Please let me see something 
more than the back of your head. 

NANETTE (changing position slightly): 1 
always go straight to the point. I never know 
how to lead artfully up to a thing—Jerry, you 
know I go to Paris next month, to do some 
special work in my illustrating ? 

FULLERTON: Yes. 

NANETTE: [ go with Aunt Elizabeth, and we 
shall live very quietly. My work will keep me 
busy and, Ithink, happy. I mean it shall. But, 
Jerry —I want something. You know you have 
always known me, because I was Hester’s friend. 

FULLERTON: Is this straight to the point ? 

NANETTE: Very straight. But we have never 
been special friends —you and I. 

FULLERTON: Haven’t we? 
myself we had. 

NANETTE: Not what I mean by that word. 
[Sits looking thoughtfully into fire for a little; 

FULLERTON motionless, watching her closely, 

his eyes shaded by his hand. 
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NANETTE (earnestly and rather shyly): 1 
want to feel I have one friend —a real one, whom 
I leave behind me, who will understand me, and 
write to me, and whom I can count on — differ- 
ently from the way I count on other friends. 

FULLERTON (s/ow/y): Then you haven’t that 
sort of a friend among the men you know at home? 

NANETTE: Not one. 

FULLERTON (very quietly): You are offering 
me a great deal, Nan. Do you realize just how 
much? Friendship—such friendship — means 
more to me now than it ever did before. 

NANETTE (with equal quictness): Does it? 
I’m glad of that. 

FULLERTON (gravely): Because I realize that 
it is the only thing I can ever have, and it must 
take the place of all I once — hoped for. 

NANETTE (impetuously ); Why do you say that? 
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DRAWN BY ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 


*“YOU ARE OFFERING ME A GREAT DEAL, NAN” 


FULLERTON : Since you are to be my friend 
now — my special friend—I can tell you what 
Doctor McDonough told me just two days ago. 
MayI? I have told and shall tell no one else. 

NANETTE (looking up anxiously): Tell me. 

FULLERTON: He said I might be better — 
much better — but I could never hope to be — my 
old self again. 

NANETTE (with almost a sob): Oh, Jerry! 
[She turns about and reaches up both hands, 

clasping his warmly, 

FULLERTON (holding her hands closely and 
bending a little to look down into her eyes): Is 
this what your friendship means? If it does — it 
is going to be something a man might give upa 
good deal for. 

NANETTE (slowly drawing away her hands 
and turning to stare into the fire): Oh, how can 
you take such a cruel disappointment so? I’ve 
said all along that you were just the bravest thing 
I ever knew. But now—Jerry, I’m not worthy 
to be your friend. 

FULLERTON (eagerly): Ah, Pll not let you 
take back what you offered me. If you knew 
how I’ve wanted to ask it 

NANETTE (looking quickly up over her shoul- 
der, her eyes full of delight): Have you really? 
[FULLERTON turns his head away a moment as 

if to get control of himself. Remains silent for 

a little, watching NANETTE, who studies fire. 

& 

FULLERTON (softly): So you will seal the 
compact? Think it over carefully. I can never 
give you the strong arm a well man could. 

NANETTE (with a hint of much feeling in her 
voice): If you will teach me to acquire the sort of 
strength you have learned yourself you will have 
given me something worth while. (Short silence, 
then with change of tone): Jerry, you don’t know 
how suddenly rich I feel. All the while you were 
doing such wonderful things with your pen, and 
being made much of, I was thinking, ‘* What 
an inspiration Jerrold Fullerton would be as a 
friend.’’ But all the girls were (Makes ges- 
ture suggestive of abject worship.) 

FULLERTON (/aughing): They won’t trouble 
you now. 

NANETTE: But your friendship is worth more 
now than then. 

[He shakes his head. 

NANETTE (fositively ): It is 
more than you were then. 

FULLERTON (sadly): I’m a mere wreck of 
what I was, Nan. 
iThrows back his head and remains staring 

absently at wall toward front of stage. 

NANETTE watches him during brief silence. 

NANETTE (softly): I'm glad a share in the 
wreckage falls to me. 

FULLERTON (looking quickly down at her, 
smiling in spite of himself): Nan, 1 believe you 
are deliberately trying to burn a sweet incense 
before me to-night. Just how fragrant it is toa 
fellow in my shape I can’t tell you. You would 
never do it if I were on my feet, I appreciate that; 
but I’m very grateful just the same. 

NANETTE (with drooping head): Vd like to 
have you remember this evening —as I shall. 

FULLERTON (emphatically): Remember it? 

NANETTE: Shall you? 

FuLLERTON (fervently): Shall I! (Lying 
back among pillows, with a long breath): So you 
go to-morrow morning ? t 

NANETTE: At six o’clock. You will] not see 
me. AndI must gonow. See, it is after eleven. 
[She rises and stands looking down at him 
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FULLERTON: Would you mind slipping off 
that—domino? I'd like to see you just as all 
the others would have seen you at the party. 

[ Smiling, she reluctantly draws off outer gar- 
ment and stands for a moment, half turned 
away, looking down into fire. 

NANETTE: I must go now, Jerry. 

[Takes step toward him, smiling and holding 
out both hands, 

FULLERTON (wistfully, and studying her face 
intently): I don’t know how I can spare my 
friend when I’ve just found her. I suppose I 
ought not to ask it, but —will you give me one 
more thing to remember, Nan ? 

[She bends impulsively and kisses him lightly on 
Sorehead. He catches her hands. 

FULLERTON (fleading/y ): Is that the proper 
degree for friendship, and you feel that more 
would be too much ? 

[She hesitates, showing agitation. He steadily 
draws her down, She yields and stoops to kiss 
his lips, he contriving to turn her slight caress 
into a fervent one. 

NANETTE (lurning away in confusion and 
going toward door): Good-night. 

FULLERTON (eagerly ): Oh, comeback. (Tries 
to turn and see her. She keeps behind him, near 
door.) Tell me— you will write often ? 

NANETTE: Oh, yes, every — month.” 

FULLERTON: Month? Won’t you write every 
mail ? 

NANETTE: Oh, Jerry! 

FULLERTON: Every week, then? 

NANETTE: Will you? 

FULLERTON: I will—whether you do or not. 
[She approaches him slowly, carefully defeating 

his efforts to see her. Her hands are clasped. 

She shows hesitation and nervousness. 
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FULLERTON (beseechingly ): Please come here. 
(She maintains silence, trying to obtain her self- 

possession. 

FULLERTON (anxiously): Please! 

NANETTE (in a smothered way): What good 
will it do? I—TIshall have to go, and—and — 
you — won't 

FULLERTON: Won’t what? 

[She creeps up close behind his chair. 

NANETTE (almost whispering): Say it. 

FULLERTON: Say — what? 

NANETTE (bending over back of his chair and 
laying a shy hand on either side of his face): 
Please — say — it. 

FULLERTON (seizing her hands and drawing 
them to his lips): Nan, you are tempting me 





almost beyond my power. Do you mean to 
tempt me? Are you trying to? 
NANETTE (leaning lower): Yes. 


FULLERTON (desperately ); Oh! —Nan, are you 
insane? What if I say it—then how much 
worse will it be! I can bear it better as it is now 
—and you —can’t mean it. 

NANETTE (beseechingly): Say it. 
[FULLERTON is silent, breathing heavily. He 

holds her hands but forces himself to quietness. 

FULLERTON (in a controlled tone, but full of 
feeling ): Nan, this friendship you give me is the 
dearest thing I ever knew. It is worth everything 
to me. Let me keep it while you go away for 
your year of work. Be the warmest friend to me 
you know how, and write me everything about 
yourself. Meanwhile — keep your heart free for 
—the man who will surely come to claim it some 
day —a man who will be worthy of you in every 
way — soul, mind and — body. 

(She lays her hand upon his mouth. 
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NANETTE (softly): Jerry, that’s enough — 





dear. I understand. That had to be said. It’s 
what you think you ought to say, of course. But 
it’s said now. You needn’t repeat it. For it’s 
not the thing I’m — waiting for you to say. 

FULLERTON: Nan 

NANETTE (half laughing, half crying): 
Would you make a poor girl do it all? 

FULLERTON: But, Nan—— 

NANETTE: I’m not .used to it. It’s very 
embarrassing. And I ought to be asleep this 


minute, getting ready for my early start. I’m 
not quite sure that I shall sleep if you say it, but 
I’m very sure I shall not if — you — don’t. 
FULLERTON: My dear girl 
NANETTE: That’s hardly warm enough — is it ? 
— when you won’t see me for a year? 
FULLERTON (eagerly): Nan —for the love of 
Heaven come around here! 
NANETTE: Not so much for the 
Heaven as 
FULLERTON (with intense ardor): No—for 
the love of you — you — you! 


en 


[She comes slowly and shyly around his chair 
and drops upon her knees by his side. He 
leans forward and takes her in his arms. 
FULLERTON (tenderly): You’ve made me say 

it, love, when for your sake I would have kept it 

back. But you know nothing can come of it. 

NANETTE (faintly): Why? 

FULLERTON: You know why. 

NANETTE: I don’t. 

[FULLERTON draws a deep breath. 

NANETTE (Speaking into his shoulder); Don’t 
you — want me ¢ 

FULLERTON: Want you! 

NANETTE: You’ve everything to offer me. 

FULLERTON: Nan 

NANETTE: Everything I want. Jerry (/ooking 
up into his eyes), 1 shall die of heartache if you 
won’t offer it. 

FULLERTON (ditter/y ): A wreck of a life 

NANETTE (indignant/y ): I won’t let you call 
it that again. You— Jerrold Fullerton — whose 
merest scrawl ——— Do you think you can’t do 
still better work — with me? 

FULLERTON: But you wouldn’t be marrying 
Jerrold Fullerton’s mind alone. 

NANETTE (earnestly): No, his soul ~all there 
is of him — his personality — himself. 

FULLERTON: Nan, darling —— 

NANETTE: Yes—— 

FULLERTON: Go to Paris for your year, but 
don’t bind yourself tome. Then, when you come 
back, if —— 

NANETTE (with a gleeful laugh): If I'm still 
of the same mind! 

FULLERTON (with emphasis): 
worse —if I’m a little better —— 
medicine, Nan. 
then 

NANETTE (leaning back, her arms around his 
neck and looking into his face\; Jerry 

FULLERTON: Yes—— 

NANETTE: I shall not goat all unless 1 am 
bound tight — tight —to you. 





love of 











If I’m no 
This is great 
I fee] like a new man now. If 








on 
FULLERTON: There’s no use resisting you. It’s 
the sorriest bargain a woman ever made, but —— 
NANETTE (a /ittle hysterical, and with her face 
still hidden ); If she will make it —— 


FULLERTON (joyfully): Look at me, Nan. 
( Tries to turn her face into view.) 
NANETTE (resisting): I can’t—long. Some 


how you — blind me. 

FULLERTON (laughing softly): I realize that. 
You are blind—blind. But I can’t open your 
eyes. I seem to be losing the strength to try. 

NANETTE (attempting to rise): I must go, 
Jerry—really I must. Please, Jerry, let me go. 
Yes, yes— you must. . . Please! 

[With extreme difficulty she releases herself and 
runs a few stefs away, out of his reach. 
NANETTE (very tenderly, and smiling happily 

as she brushes away a tear): But I can go now, 

I couldn’t—when I said good-night before 

Think, Jerry— you might have Jet me go when 

I said good-night before. Oh, Jerry —- 
FULLERTON (stretching out his arms eagerly) 

Nan! 

NANETTE (going a step farther): No. 
come back again. Good-night — dear. 
[FULLERTON manages to turn and watch her 

nearly to the door. She opens door, hesitates, 

closes it, and runs to the back of his chair. 

NANETTE (bending over chair, but not allou 
ing him to reach her): Jerry? 

FULLERTON (laughing happily): Yes! 

NANETTE: Am I really —engaged—to you? 

FULLERTON (fervent/y): Darling —bless you 
— I’m afraid you are. 

NANETTE (in playful reproach): Afraid 


I can’t 


FULLERTON (throwing his head back aud 
drawing a long breath): Nan, Vm the happi 
cripple on earth! 

[Unperceived she drops a ki uf nih hair anid 


goes slowly and softly back tv the door. 
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So pleasing was found Mrs. Richmond’s story of 


“Their Christmas Eve,” published in the last 
Christmas JOURNAL, that she was induced to make a 
little parlor play of it with the above result. 

The right to perform this little play is granted to 
the readers of THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, the 
only condition being that upon each program there 
shall be printed: “ pA is produced by courtesy 
of THE Lapies’ Home JOURNAL: Copyright, 1903, 
by The Curtis Publishing Company.” 

Another play by Ario Bates, this time a play of a 
distinctly humorous, satirical vein, will be given in 
next month’s JOURNAL. 











The World and His Wik 





T WAS an unparalleled act in the whole history 
of employment when the great railroad 
companies that control most of the roads 
in the United States recently increased the 
salaries of their employees by about ten per 
cent,, making an aggregate increase of 
more than forty million dollars a year. But 
it was regarded as both a fair and far- 
sighted act, for the earnings of the railroads 
are larger than they ever were before. 

The layman soon gets lost in the colossal 
statistics of the great business of the rail- 
roads —they carried in 1902, 607,000,000 passengers, but 
freight charges, of course, bring a far greater income; 
and they paid in dividends about $150,000, 000, 

It is an interesting law which holds good throughout 
the world that as railroad rates have become cheaper in 
any country wages have become higher. This means 
that wherever there is a good transportation service men 
reach their best social and economic development. In 
the United States transportation rates are lower and 
wages are higher than they are in any other country. 
This increase in wages, therefore, is in keeping with a 
great economic principle. But it is more than that—it 
is in keeping with the long tendency of the best American 
railroad management to have as employees the best- 
drilled, the soberest, the most efficient, and the most 
courteous army of men that ever served the public. To 
keep this standard and to raise it, it is necessary to pay 
them well, to insure permanent employment, to have a 
fair system of promotion, and (as some of the great roads 
do) to provide for pensions on disability after — serv- 
ice. The one grave defect yet is the danger to life and 
limb that the railroad service has. 

In these times of grave labor problems it is instructive 
to reflect on the comparatively infrequent troubles that 
railroad companies and their employees have lately had. 


A New Chapter in Telegraphing Around the World 


HE recent enormous extension of electric communica- 
tion makes a new chapter in the closer knitting 
atee of the distant parts of the world. Wireless 
telegraphy, which was so recently regarded as a scien- 
tific toy, is now an almost commonplace part of the 
equipment of ocean steamers. - It is installed on most 
warships and it will play an important part in the navies 
of the future. Marconi has sent signals across the 
Atlantic and he expects soon to transmit consecutive 
messages with ease. 

While this development of wireless telegraphy has been 
going on, the great British Pacific cable has been laid. 
It extends from British Columbia to Australia under seas 
and over distances that were not long ago regarded as 
insuperable. A British cable, therefore, now girdles the 
earth. From England eastward it runs around Africa, 
thence to India, thence to Australia. Westward from 
England it goes to Canada, across North America, and 
from Vancouver to Australia by the Fiji Islands. Eve 
landing-place of these globe-binding wires is on British 
soil except the two stations on Portuguese islands off 
West Africa. 

And now the American Pacific Cable Company is lay- 
ing a cable from San Francisco to Honolulu and Manila, 
and thence to China. In a few months, therefore, the 
deep places of the Pacific will be a sounding gallery for 
commerce and international politics. The direct con- 
nection of the United States by wire with Asia will. give 
a great stimulus to trade ; and the day will come when this 
cable will have an importance to farmers and manufac- 
turers that only the most far-sighted men now dream of. 

At the same time the invention of Professor Pupin, of 
Columbia University, in New York City, will be put into 
practical application in Europe. It makes long-distance 
telephoning so audible that a thousand miles become as 
one. Taking a view of the whole world, we may easily 
believe that the telegraph and the telephone have only 
fairly begun the service that they will ultimately do. 


The Army and the Navy in Peace 


CO army and our navy are in a better state of equip- 

ment and readiness than they have ever been before 
in a time of peace. The army has been reduced to a 
peace basis and it contains less than sixty thousand men 
and officers—a smaller number than some great industrial 
companies employ. There must be small detachments 
to guard our Legation in Peking, to do police service in 
the Philippine Islands, to keep our coast defenses in 
repair, and at the several army posts. Thanks partly 
to the revelations of unreadiness shown by the war with 
Spain, and still more to the alertness and pride of the 
President, who is Commander-in-Chief, the work of 
training done at the several army posts (as at Fort Riley, 
Kansas) is admirable. Officers also now receive 
advanced instruction in military subjects. It is a peace- 
army and a mere skeleton in comparison with the armies 
of other important countries—very properly. But it 
keeps men in good training. 

The navy, as soon as all the warships are finished that 
have already been authorized, will be practically four 
times as strong in fighting strength as it was during the 
Spanish war. We then had only four first-class battle- 
ships. We shall soon have nineteen in addition to the 
cruisers and other craft. England has forty-seven first- 
class battleships, France twenty-four, and Russia 
twenty-two. Relatively our navy will be small at its 
greatest strength. Unlike the army, it cannot be greatly 
enlarged efficiently in an emergency. Its peace strength 
is also very nearly its fighting strength. In fact, there is 
now a great lack of officers. We are building ships 
faster than we are training men at the Naval Academy 
to command them. When all our new ships are finished 
we shall lack, at the present rate, more than a thou- 
sand officers. At present there are about twenty-two 
thousand enlisted men. 

The navy, too, is kept in admirable discipline and 
practice by extensive manceuvres and feigned battles 


and constant target practice. President Roosevelt, 
having been Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as well 
as a Colonel of Volunteers in the army, has an unusual 
knowledge of both. Neither men nor guns rust under 
his command. The purpose that both branches of the 
service has is not to encourage a love of war but to keep 
a picked body of men in oaalott training. 


The Restored White House 


HE birth-month of Washington and Lincoln is an apt 
time to express hearty appreciation of the restoration 
of the White House. It is a noble residence, admirably 
planned in one of the best styles of the time in which it 
was built. The front of it looks toward the Potomac 
and the Washington Monument, and the long terrace at 
each side made an imposing appearance from the front. 
I say ‘*‘ made,”’ because strangely enough these terraces 
were obscured and practically forgotten. One of them 
was partly occupied and even covered over with the con- 
servatory. The other, which was meant to be used as 
one of the main entrances to the White House, has been 
used for utilitarian purposes, and its aim was forgotten. 
The back door of the house has been used as the front 
door ; rooms that were meant for residence have been 
used as offices; and in almost every way the house has 
been neglected and its real nobility of architecture and 
of use forgotten. 

Instead of being rebuilt it has simply been restored. 
Its interior has been made new and it is furnished in 
keeping with the period when it was built. Offices for 
the President have been erected at the end of one of the 
terraces, so that the politicians and the reporters no 
longer invade his private residence. 

In this restoration the whole nation takes a proper 
pride, and it is pleasant to think that this historic house 
will remain both in its architecture and in its furnishing 
as a link to bind us to the Fathers of the Republic. 
Thanks are due to the President, too, for again calling it 
the White House instead of the ‘‘ Executive Mansion,”’ 
by which it was so long known. 


President Roosevelt’s Methods of Work 


|" SO happens, too, that the restored White House is 

the scene of a more generous and frequent hospital- 
ity than the ‘‘ Executive Mansion’”’ had been for many 
an Administration. It is characteristic of President 
Roosevelt to entertain very graciously ; but he is wisely 
and properly going further in his hospitality than most of 
his recent predecessors went. For instance, he invites 
to dine with him groups of Senators and Representatives 
with whom he wishes a friendly and informal conference 
about important subjects—reciprocity with Cuba or the 
regulation of trusts, for examples. He wishes to make 
his own ideas plain and he wishes to learn from these 
men. Formal conferences are likely to be exchanges 
of only cut-and-dried programs or opinions. A friendly 
conversation is much more helpful. 

President Roosevelt's frank manner and spontaneous 
conduct enable him to do many things that a man of a 
different temperament could not do without being mis- 
understood. He has broken over most of the old 
prohibitions that were applied to Presidents. It was 
once thought that a President who ‘‘ swung the circle’”’ 
lost dignity and popularity. He has swung the arc of 
soverel rules and he seems to have gained byit. It was 
thought by many that his taking the coal strike in hand 
was a dangerous thing. He succeeded in having mining 
begun again, and he won the country’s gratitude. He 
was once taunted by his party opponents with fear of the 
tariff. He straightway talked tariff and proposed a per- 
manent commission. He was thought to have driven 
away from his party the support of the great financial 
interests by his earnestness about the regulation of trusts. 
Many managers of trusts have accepted his plan of regu- 
lation as a wholesome plan alike for the honest trusts 
and the public welfare. Members of his Cabinet have 
gone on Administration errands to Europe; and the 
President himself has gone on long journeys to address 
locomotive firemen as readily as he has gone to great 
meetings of Chambers of Commerce. 


Men Who Hold the Eye and Ear of the World 


Ys sateven may be the effect of trusts, and however 

jidely men’s opinions may differ about the organ- 
izers and managers of them, everybody agrees that the 
colossal organization of industry, which is the most char- 
acteristic fact of our time, has developed a number of 
most unusual personalities. To go no further, take four 
such men as Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. J. B. Duke. 
Judgments of them differ pole-wide. But it is probable 
that at no previous period in history have men of such 
grasp and capacity applied themselves to the practical 
tasks of industrial seadaetian and management. 

With Mr. Rockefeller’s and Mr. Carnegie’s careers 
everybody is familiar. One is perhaps the richest man 
in the world, and the other the next richest. Both began 
in poverty, and it has been by successful organization 
that they have built their fortunes. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt 
has called Mr. Carnegie the ablest manufacturer that ever 
lived ; and Mr. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company is 
often called the most original and the most effective com- 
mercial organization ever constructed. It has not been 
many years ago since Mr. Duke was a small manufac- 
turer of tobacco. By combining first one factory with 
another he made the American Tobacco Company, and 
he is now at the head of organizations that aim to con- 
trol practically the world’s markets. 

The amazing thing is that every oil refinery, every steel 
mill and every tobacco factory that these men have con- 
trolled have been successful; and everybody that has 
been identified with them in their work has been suc- 
cessful. These facts indicate a quality of generalship 
that not even the great war-captains of the world have 
shown with such unvarying precision of judgment. 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF TO-DAY 


As for Mr. Morgan, he is not a manager of industry, 
but a banker, an organizer by financial methods. e 
‘* underwrites’’ (guarantees to pay for) railroads or 
steamship lines or what not. He supplies the money, 
whether his own, or his own and his friends’, to conclude 
the purchase and to enable the purchasers or the organ- 
izers or the new managers to get the consolidated enter- 
prise going. But he himself conducts neither railroad 
nor steamship lines. He simply charges enormous com- 
missions for fis financial and organizing services. Yet 
he has this in common with the great industrial managers 
—he selects the men to conduct these great enterprises. 
The wonderful fact again asserts itself that he always 
succeeds (so far as the public knows), and the execu- 
tives and managers that he chooses prove equal to their 
tasks and become great leaders of industry. Perhaps 
the great secret of commercial and financial as well as of 
military generalship is the right choice of lieutenants. 


WHAT A TRUST REALLY IS 


WO years or more ago there were a number of steel 
mills in the United States that made the same prod- 
uct—steel rails, for example. When a railroad com- 
pany wished to buy rails it could have prices quoted by 
all these mills and it could buy from the one that quoted 
the lowest price. In other words, there was competition 
between these mills. But a large number of them were 
organized or ‘‘ merged”’ into one big company, the 
United States Steel Corporation. This great company, 
which is the largest industrial organization in the world, 
by consolidating these mills under one financial manage- 
ment has greatly lessened the number of persons from 
whom a railroad company may buy rails, and it has, 
therefore, greatly lessened competition. There are as 
many mills as ever ; but, since most of them are under 
one management, there has been a decided ‘‘ tendency 
toward monopoly.”’ 

The United. States Steel Corporation, therefore, is a 
trust, and it is usually called the Steel Trust. By a trust 
we mean an organization, generally of smaller concerns 
into one larger one, that lessens competition and ‘‘tends 
toward monopoly.’’ These concerns may be mills, fac- 
tories, railroads, steamship lines —any sort of competing 
corporations whatever. There is, perhaps, not a single 
trust that has an absolute monopoly of its product; but 
many of them are so much stronger than all their com- 
petitors that they can toa certain extent set the prices of 
their products and limit production. 

Besides the Steel Trust, some of the largest are the 
Standard Oil Company, the United States Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, the great railroad ‘‘ mergers”’ as they 
are called, the Steamship Trust (controlling several lines 
of trans-Atlantic steamships), and the American Tobacco 
Company. Little and big, there are several thousands 
of them. 

The coming of trusts is one of the inevitable results of 
modern conditions, especially of cheap transportation 
and of the concentration of capital. They have grown 
up naturally in every country where there is commercial 
freedom and activity, but their organization has been 
easier in the United States than elsewhere. American 
organizers have formed at least two international trusts 
—the Steamship Trust and the International Tobacco 
Trust. This Tobacco Trust, by an agreement between 
the American Tobacco Company and the largest English 
tobacco company, aims to control the tobacco trade in 
all countries except those where the Government itself 
controls it, as in France. 

We have already reached that stage of trust- 
development where a single group of men are trying 
practically to control the markets of the world for their 
product. Such is the trust and such are its ambitions 
and more or less natural development even into world- 
wide activity — with ‘* a tendency toward monopoly.” 


ob 


The main objection to trusts is that they tend toward 
monopoly and that they put too much power over indus- 
try into the hands of small groups of men. They do, or 
may, make prices higher. They do, or may, restrict pro- 
duction. They do, or may, drive small competitors out 
of business by underselling them for a time, and thus 
lessen the chances for men to work out independent 
careers. They do, or may, pay the producers of their 
raw material what they please and thus have them at 
their mercy. They do, or may, control railroad rates to 
the disadvantage and ruin of small competitors; and 
they do, or may, even control legislation and govern- 
ment. The gist of the whole matter is that they do, 
or may, lessen competition and procure a practical 
monopoly in their products or service. 

On the other hand, it is claimed for trusts that they 
cheapen production by lessening the expense of manage- 
ment and of selling and of distribution, by buying raw 
material more cheaply, by saving and utilizing waste 
products, and by ae «AD large quantities of their prod- 
ucts instead of small quantities; that they produce 
better products because they have better facilities and 
larger means than small concerns ; and that they bring 
steadiness to industrial conditions by their wider know!]- 
edge of the whole market. ; 

Whatever the truth be about trusts, they mark a new 
era in industrial history. They indicate that our time and 
our country are the most remarkable in the annals of 
mankind. It is a new conception—to control a world- 
wide trade in anything. It appeals to strong men’s 
imaginations. It has drawn into industry and organiza- 
tion some of the foremost personalities of the world. It 
has made a game at which giants play ; and it has given 
practical affairs the fascination for great minds that 
adventure and military power and the rule over nations 
once had. This new era brings also new tasks for 
society and government, and it is with these that our 
social philosophers and economists and statesmen are 
now wrestling. 
































Hamilt on W. MN, abies Lit erary Talks 


R. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS is one of the small 
group of American writers who have made 
original contributions to our literature; who 
have produced work which could not have 
been produced in any other part of the 
world — such work, for instance, as Lowell’s 
‘* Bigelow Papers,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound,’’ Longfellow’s ‘*‘ Hiawatha,”’ Irving’s 
** Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’’ and Mr. Page’s 
** Marse Chan.’’ In this class of stories or 
poems which have the quality of the soil in them, and 
which are distinctively American, the Uncle Remus 
stories have their place. It is safe to predict that 
centuries hence they will be read by lovers of our 
literature and students of our history. ‘They preserve 
the negro folk-lore, they bring out the negro character 
and humor, and they are interesting simply as stories. 
But Mr. Harris has described another side of Southern 
life in several volumes of tales, long and short. To 
‘*On the Wing of Occasion,’’ ‘‘ Mingo and Other 
Sketches in Black and White,” and ‘‘ Sister Jane, 
Her Friends and Acquaintances,’’ he has now added 
‘* Gabriel Tolliver,’’ a picture of life and character in 
a quiet village in Georgia, chiefly after the close of the 
war. 

Mr. Harris writes with the utmost simplicity and with 
a delightfully fresh and unforced humor. His art dis- 
guises itself behind a manner so familiar and easy, so 
free from literary consciousness, that it seems like 
every-day village talk. Thackeray had, in some of his 
best novels, the same familiar and apparently off-hand 
manner; but if any reader thinks it is easy let him try to 
reproduce it. It is, in fact, very difficult, and there 
are few who attain it. This 
homely, every-day atmosphere 
hangs over Shady Dale, but 
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especially for those children who are in danger of think- 
ing that happiness and fun are to be found in things 
rather than in themselves. 


John Fiske’s Last Historical Work 


T= publication of ‘‘ New France and New England ”’ 

completes the historical work of Mr. John Fiske and 
brings his account of the early life of the American 
people down to the adoption of the Constitution. This 


book is valuable as an aid toward self-education 
because its aims are high and its methods practi- 
cable. 

There is a group of books of great importance from 
another point of view to young men and young women 
whose aspirations need to be stirred or who need en- 
couragement by reason of the obstacles in their path 
and the difficulties which hedge them about. Mr. 
Smiles’s ‘* Self-Help,’’ an English book, has been a 
source of strength to many struggling young men and 
women, is still a good book, although a much fresher 
book, written from an American point of view and 
drawing its illustrations largely from American life, 
is Mr. Orison S. Marden’s ‘‘ Pushing to the Front, or 
Success Under Difficulties’’—a record of the achieve- 
ments of those who have begun life with the smallest 
possible opportunities, and, by integrity, force of will 
and self-education, have steadily pushed on to the 
best places, the broadest influence and the most sub- 
stantial prosperity. Such books are invaluable. 


A Few of the New Books 


MONG the many stories of the season which brings a 
breath of fresh life with it Miss Eleanor Gates’s 
‘* Biography of a Prairie Girl’’ must find a place. It is 
a sincere and straightforward description of the life of 
a girl on a great Dakota farm, and brings before the 
mind a very clear picture of the occupations, pleasures, 
habits and privations of the last surviving form of frontier 
life. The story has an air of reality and is told with 
delightful simplicity of manner. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s name appears on a long list of 
novels; practically all of them 
good, old-fashioned love sto- 
ries. She understands the art 





things of great interest happen 
there, and the reader soon 
finds himself well acquainted 
with all the people and inter- 
ested in their affairs. If he 
happens to be in the North 
or West he meets types of 
character with which he is not 
familiar, a kind of humor which 
is as indigenous in the South 
as is Yankee humor in New 
England. Moreover, the read- 
ing of the story will add to such 


a reader’s knowledge of the Bret Harte: 


would occupy far too much space. 


Later and Younger American Poets 


HE following list supplements that published last month and completes the record of 
7 American poetry registered in its best work. The reader must remember that these 
lists do not pretend to include ail writers of verse of this country. 
there has been such an extension of activity in this field that a complete list of writers 
Many names must be omitted, but the effort has been 
made to make the selection thoroughly representative of the different types of American 
imagination and the different qualities of American work in verse. 


HELEN Hunt JACKSON: Buiiss CARMAN: 


of telling a story for its own 
sake without reference to 
purely literary ends, and she 
rarely fails to be _ interest- 
ing whether she is_ telling 
stories of Scotch, English or 
old American life. In ‘‘ Jan 
Vedder's Wife’? and ‘‘ The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,’’ for 
instance, she sketched graphic- 
ally two widely diverse types 
of people and two radically 
different backgrounds. Her 
latest novel, ‘‘ A Song of a 


Of late years 


reconstruction period and give 
a new appreciation of the suf- 
ferings of both classes of the 
population after the war. Mr. 
Harris’s novel belongs with Mr. 
Page’s ‘‘ Red Rock,’’ among 
the real reports of one of the 
most disastrous and trying 
periods in our history. The 
other side of the story may be 
found in Judge Tourgée’s *‘ A 
Fool’s Errand.”’ 


“‘Little Women’’ ina New Dress 


HE republication of Miss 

Alcott’s ‘‘ Litthke Women”’ 
and ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned Girl”’ 
recalls one of the freshest and 
most wholesome writers for 
chiidren we have produced in 
this country. The daughter of 
one of the most unpractical of 
philosophers and schooled by 
straightened circumstances to 
get the largest amount of pleas- 
ure out of small things, to make 
what she could not afford to 
buy, and to go without what 
she could not make; with a 


At the Hacienda 
The Aged Stranger 
The Society Upon the Stanislaus 


BAYARD TAYLOR: 
Bedouin Song 
The Song of the Camp 
The Quaker Widow 


Paut HAMILTON HAYNE: 
Aspects of the Pines 
In Harbor 
A Storm in the Distance 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD: 


The Flight of Youth 
The Lover 
Oriental Songs 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH: 
Baby Bell 
Identity 
Prescience 
The Undiscovered Country 
Tennyson 
When the Sultan Goes to Ispahan 
Nocturne 


HENRY VAN DvyKE: 
Aun Angler’s Wish 
‘Tennyson 
The Veery 
The Whip-poor-will 
The Toiling of Felix 


Joun Hay: 


The Stirrup-cup 
Pike County Ballads 


The Spinner 
Emigravit 

Habeas Corpus 

A Last Praver 
Poppies in the Wheat 


HENRY TIMROD: 

The Cotton Boll 

At Magnolia Cemetery 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL: 


The Fool's Prayer 
Tempted 
The Coup de Grace 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN: 


The Hand of Lincoln 
The Discoverer 

The World Well Lost 
Morgan 

Falstaff's Song 


JOAQUIN MILLER: 
Dead in the Sierras 
By the Pacific Ocean 
Juanita 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY: 
The Old Man and Jim 
Little Orphant Annie 
Knee-Deep in June 
The Used-to-Be 
At ‘“‘ The Literary” 
Nothin’ to Say 


MADISON CAWEIN: 


Toa Wind-F lower 
Flight 
Dirge 


The Wind-Flower 

Hack and Hew 

In the Heart of the Hills 
The Sleepers 


WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy: 
An Ode in Time of Hesitation 
Gloucester Moors 
Road Hymn for the Start 


EpWwIN MARKHAM: 
The Man with the Hoe 
Lincoln, the Man of the People 
The Builders 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER: 
The Celestial Passion 
The Sonnet 
The Birds of Bethlehem 
Of One Who Neither Sees Nor Hears 


GEORGE EDWARD WOoODBERRY 
The Child 
The Secret 
The Rose of Stars 
Seaweed 
The North Shore Watch 


CHARLES GEORGE DOUGLAS ROBERTS: 
The Flight of the Geese 
Afoot 
The Heal-All 
Resurrection 
A Nocturne of Consecration 


ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON : 


A September Violet 
Italian Rhapsody 
The Hour of Awe 


Single Note,’’ is a story of Old 
New York and quite in her 
most interesting vein. 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has a 
charming gift of humor, an in- 
timate knowledge of Southern 
France, and a delightful style. 
In ‘‘ The Christmas Kalends of 
Provence’’ he describes with 
fervor and humor the old-time 
observances and festivities of 
Christmas time in Provence, 
with two chapters graphically 
portraying Provencial tempera- 
ment and scenery in descrip- 
tions of two very interesting 
and thoroughly characteristic 
fétes. This is a book of rare 
quality. 

The second series of ‘‘ Home 
Thoughts ”’ is not less wise and 
practical in its setting forth of 
the duties and pleasures of 
home and family life than was 
the first series; the two volumes 
are valuable textbooks in the 
greatest of schools for the edu- 
cation of men and women —the 
home. 








great fund of uncommon sense, 


The group of short stories 
from the pen of Mr. Frank 








an ample capital of humor and 
a most loyal and devoted spirit, 
Miss Alcott was educated by 
_ circumstances to write the story of children denied the 
luxuries of life but rich in that imagination which is 
the wealth of childhood, and full of invention, high 
spirits and capacity for unselfishness. The two stories 
which have been mentioned are not only very inter- 
esting, as all stories for children and for their elders 
ought to be, but they are also full of good impulses, of 
sound and sweet ideas of life, of the spirit of helpfulness. 
Other stories from the same hand —‘* Little Men,’”’ ‘‘ Jack 
and Jill,’’ ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag,”’ ‘* Rose in Bloom’’ — 
are capital reading for children of all conditions, but 
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volume goes over much of the ground covered by Mr. 
Parkman’s brilliant histories, but the story is condensed 
without sacrifice of interest. The earliest intercourse of 
France with Canada is described with feeling for its 
intrepidity, its audacity, its romance of adventure. The 
great names of the first explorers and organizers of soci- 
ety in the wilderness penetrated by the St. Lawrence — 
Cartier, Champlain, La Salle, Frontenac — are associated 
with the men who bear them by rapid and effective char- 
acterizations. The tragic episode of the witchcraft 
delusion in Salem, and the widespread religious move- 
ment in New England known as ‘‘ The’ Great 
Awakening,’’ are graphically recalled; and the story of 
the bloody conflict, full of heroism and cruelty, which 
gave the English the primacy in the New World, is told 
with Mr. Fiske’s characteristic skill. 

This last book from the hand of one of the most inter- 
esting writers who has dealt with history did not receive 
his final revision; but no one can read it without a fresh 
sense of the loss to American literature which his death 
involved, nor without a desire to read or reread all the 
other volumes in this fascinating record of Colonial 
America. 


A Group of Helpful Books 


EN and women, young or old, who suffer from lack of 
early educational opportunities and are eager to 
make up their deficiencies will find great assistance in a 
book published a number of years ago, but still one of 
the best in the field, the late James Freeman Clarke’s 
‘+ Self-Culture,’’ a book planned by a man of scholarly 
instincts, of wide culture, and of genuine and generous 
sympathies with men and women in all stations. This 


Stockton, ‘‘ John Gaythorne’'s 

Garden,’’ make us feel afresh 

the originality of his invention 
and of his humor ; their charm lies in treating the most 
droll and impossible situations with perfect gravity and 
in the most realistic manner. 

Mrs. Morse has written delightfully of the life and 
habits of our Colonial ancestors, but she has never come 
nearer one of the popular interests of the time than in her 
beautifully illustrated book on ‘‘ The Furniture of the 
Old Time,’’ which not only describes but also reproduces 
for the eye those quaint and elegant old forms of tables, 
chairs, mantels and furnishings of all kinds which gave 
old American homes dignity and distinction. 
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The Magazine With a Million 


F THIS number of THe Lapigs’ Home 
JouRNAL there are printed and sold one 
million copies. As a matter of fact, this 
was practically true of the previous*issue 
or two, but we wanted to be surer of the 
circulation of a million before we an- 

nounced it here. We feel now that the achievement is 
an assured fact. We speak of the matter thus editorially 
because it is unprecedented — not only in this country, 
but also, so far as we know, throughout the world, and 
we have taken what we feel to be careful means of 
inquiry to substantiate this statement. 


* 


Nor that an edition of one million copies has never 
been reached by any American periodical. It has. 
But no single edition of any other publication, of daily, 
weekly or monthly issue, has, we believe, ever reached a 
million copies where each copy has actually been sold 
and paid for at its full price. Every one of the million 
copies printed of this number of THe Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL represents a subscriber at one dollar or a 
buyer at ten cents. Some of the city newspapers have 
enormous circulations, but no single edition consists 
of a million copies printed and actually sold to readers. 
England has several weeklies of very large circulation, 
like ‘* Tid-Bits”’ and ‘‘ Lloyd’s Weekly,’’ but of neither 
of these nor of any others, so far as careful inquiry can 
ascertain, is there a paid edition of one million copies sold. 
In Paris there is ‘‘ Le Petit Journal,” with its immense 
circulation, but of no single edition thereof is there, 
as we are credibly informed, one million paid copies sold. 
There is in Peking, China, a newspaper of immense 
circulation, but it does not reach the million mark. 


oh 


Ts edition of one million copies is also without a 

single free or complimentary copy, since the actual 
printing this month, to be precise, is several thousand 
beyond the million, the excess over the million copies 
taking care of the small proportion of complimentary 
copies. These free copies are sent to our advertisers 
so that they may see the advertisements which they pay 
for; to a small list personal to the publisher and the 
editor of the magazine ; to our agents soliciting subscrip- 
tions who receive an occasional ‘‘ sample’’ copy to 
work with ; and then there is a special list of small and 
needy libraries, hospitals, prison reading-rooms, and 
charitable institutions to which the magazine is sent 
with the Company’s compliments. Of the million paid 
edition, about three-fifths or nearly 600,000 copies, 
go to regular subscribers, while a trifle over two-fifths, 
or some 400,000 copies, are sold to the Central News 
Company, which, through its various branches in all the 
large cities, supplies the book and periodical stores and 
the news-stands where the magazine is sold. These 
copies sold to the news company are what are called 
‘* non-returnable ’’ —that is, every dealer who has THE 
JourRNAL for sale must sell what he orders: he cannot 
return them and receive credit for unsold copies. This 
is true of but a very few publications. 

Of course, a magazine’s circulation fluctuates. During 
the winter people naturally buy more magazines than 
in the summer months. The magazine’s circulation 
month by month will vary as it always has done. 
Some months it will probably go many thousands 
beyond the million, as it does this month, for example : 
other months it will probably touch the million mark, 
while there may come months when the circulation will 
slightly go under the million. Hard times may come, 
and naturally they affect a magazine’s sale. But the 
prospects as we see them warrant us in believing that, 
provided the contents of the magazine are strengthened 
with each issue, THE JOURNAL, month in and month 
out, averaging the months by the year, will be entitled to 
its classification of ‘‘ the magazine with a million.” 


ob 


T* extent of such a circulation is interesting. The 
last census tells us that we have in the United 
States a population of seventy-six millions of people. 
Careful Government statisticians have figured it out that 
deducting from this total all children, all the poor, all 
the illiterate and the irresponsible, there remain about 
twenty-five millions of people to whom such a period- 
ical as THE JOURNAL can appeal, or who can afford to 
buy it. Each copy of THE JouRNAL is, on the average, 
read by seven persons during its life. We found this 
out by picking at random the names of one hundred 
subscribers on our list and asking them to tell us how 
many different persons read their particular copy of the 
magazine. The answers showed an average of seven. 
Allowing for mistakes we have always figured on five as 
a safely conservative estimate. Thus, with twenty-five 
millions of people possible of becoming interested in 
the magazine, we reach the figure that one out of every 
five persons met with in every part of the United States 
is either a subscriber or a reader of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JouRNAL—not an uninteresting fact. The accuracy of 
this figuring has been proven by selecting at random 
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five women in different cities, and inquiring of them if 
they were buyers or readers of THE JoURNAL, and the 
lowest was two of every five women approached. In 
some instances it was five out of five! The average 
was three, so that of every five women met anywhere in 
the United States it would seem as if three were either 
JouRNAL subscribers, buyers or readers. 
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T# distribution of such a circulation is astonishingly 
equal, so far as the different parts of the United 
States are concerned. No section can fairly be said to 
be stronger than another. In proportion to its popu- 
lation, California has now the largest number of 
subscribers and readers of any State in the Union. The 
city showing the largest circulation, proportionate to its 
population, is Wichita, Kansas. Of the larger cities, San 
Francisco takes the lead. The largest number of copies 
sold in any single place is at the Boston Terminal Station, 
where 5200 copies are disposed of each month. When 
we cross the seas THE JOURNAL has regular readers and 
subscribers in almost every known clime. Of the fifty- 
four civilized nations on the globe THE JOURNAL goes 
monthly into forty-eight. In England and in some of the 
other large European countries the magazine circulates 
by the hundreds of copies. The only ruling Queen is a 
subscriber to this magazine. In the far-off countries 
and principalities the circulation of the magazine gener- 
ally represents the American missionaries, who want 
some home-reading link, or the magazine is introduced 
by them to English-speaking families there. World- 
travelers have found THE JOURNAL in homes on the 
Steppes of Siberia and in Franz Josef Land. To the 
Congo Free State, in Western Central Africa, and to the 
farthermost points in South Africa, the magazine goes, 
not in ones or twos, but in numbers. The list of sub- 
scribers in Africa is, alone, astounding. To Brazil go 
scores of copies: likewise to Burma and Bulgaria. To 
China and Japan the copies mount far into the three 
figures. Tosuch countries as France, Italy and Germany 
the magazine goes in bulk. To the Fiji Islands, to 
Finland, to Russian Poland, to the far-away islands in 
the Indian Ocean, to the New Hebrides, to Persia—to 
each THE JOURNAL goes regularly. To the Soudan, to 
the Society Islands, to Siam, to Sicily, it goes in num- 
bers. To Norway and Sweden go a small army of 
copies. To the Straits Settlements, to Tasmania, to 
Turkey in Asia, into the Holy Land, copies go every 
month. To every part of the West Indies, whether 
Dutch, British, Portuguese or Spanish, it goes in bundles. 
And so the magazine goes round the world. 
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Tet we are proud of such an achievement, and the 

wide-reaching influence which it signifies, is perfectly 
natural. We are proud of the confidence which has 
been given to us by the public which has made this won- 
derful achievement possible. Whether THE JouRNAL 
has exactly deserved this remarkable confidence on the 
part of the people is difficult to say for one so closely 
identified with its interests. Taking simply the contents 
of each number as a basis of merit I should unhesitatingly 
say ‘‘ No.” If, as editor of THE JouRNAL, I were satis- 
fied with this latest issue of the magazine as it stands, it 
would be time for me to pass the reins into other hands. 
I can honestly say that I have never yet seen or read an 
issue of THE JOURNAL which has satisfied me. And this 
is true of all the editors on the staff. Some issues have 
come nearer our ideal than others, but not one has 
reached it. I am neither ashamed nor proud of any 
number of THE LaApigs’ HoME JOURNAL produced 
under my editorship. The effort toward making a 
thoroughly satisfactory issue has always been the best 
and the most conscientious one possible at the moment. 
Everything is always done to make the issue in hand the 
best ever produced. But the result, when the result 
has gone beyond the point of remaking or repair, has 
always been disappointing. And that feeling of dis- 
appointment should remain. For the disappointment 
that is felt over the iast issue always acts as a stimulant 
to excel with the issue in hand. 
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yin has gone into each issue of THE JoURNAL ina 

perfect shape, however, is that one element which, 
to my mind at least, has done more, and has been a 
greater factor in the success of the magazine, than any 
other single element, and that is: honesty of purpose. 
Whatever have been the literary and artistic shortcom- 
ings of THE JOURNAL, and they have been many, the 
purpose behind it has always been honest. We have 
expressed opinions with which some have disagreed ; 
there have been actions on our part which have displeased 
our best friends, but each opinion and each action has 
ever been sincere: always honest. I would not for a 
moment be understood as saying that we have always 
been right even if we have been honest. We have not. 
It would be strange if a magazine could be published 
twelve times each year for nineteen years and at the 
end of that time be able to say that it had always been 


right in its actions and opinions. It might say that it 
always strove to be right; that it honestly meant to be 
right atthetime. All this I can, without a single reserva- 
tion, sayfor THEJouRNAL. And] believe that this hon- 
esty of purpose has, unconsciously in many cases no 
doubt, been felt in a subtle but none the less sure way 
by those who have given the magazine support. 
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| MAY be all wrong in the conviction that the great mass 

of the American public invariably recognize and are 
always ready to support any enterprise worthy of sup- 
port that has behind it a fixed honesty of purpose. I am 
conscious of the fact that there are instances in modern 
life which to some — and sometimes to many —are proof 
positive to the contrary. Enterprises of unstable pur- 
pose do undoubtedly succeed, or, perhaps to be more 
strictly accurate, seem to succeed. But I have yet to 
have pointed out to me one single instance where suc- 
cess has been gained, and where success has been 
maintained for any given time, by any enterprise behind 
which there was other than a fixed policy of honest deal- 
ing. It seems to me to be a matter quite beyond the 
possibility of doubt that upon a dishonest purpose no 
true success can ever be built. Of course, honesty of 
purpose is not sufficient to win success. At its best it 
is only a basis, a groundwork. Success must be built, 
and can only be accomplished by well-directed energy 
and hard work along intelligent and fixed lines. 


be 


HARD work has been put into this magazine. There is 

no doubt of that. It has been hard work from the 
first issue, nineteen years ago, and it is hard work to- 
day. The work accomplished has been that of many — 
not a few nor of one. The conception of the magazine 
itself was that of one man, Mr. Curtis, who to-day is the 
principal owner of it. He has lived to see the acorn of 
his mind become the oak of reality. Beyond that point 
the success of THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL cannot 
be attributed to any single hand. In all enterprises it is 
only natural that one or two personalities should come 
forward as responsible heads. But behind those heads 
have been a legion of willing hands and loyal hearts, all 
unitedly bending to and working for one single aim — the 
making of the best magazine possible within its chosen 
field. Waking hours, and hours that should perhaps 
have been spent in sleep, have been gladly given over 
to the work. It has been work for work’s sake by a 
body of women and men which cannot be excelled any- 
where in the business world for single-minded purpose 
and loyal work. Naturally, a line of women and men 
of that calibre make a front before which every obstacle 
fades. That has been our part. 
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HEN the public came in with its wonderful support 
and confidence. And during the nineteen years of 
the existence of this magazine only once did that sup- 
port halt. That was in the one and only panic through 
which the magazine has passed. There was an enforced 
halt, but it was slight, eventhen. With that single excep- 
tion THE JOURNAL’s public has not only stood by it, but 
has also increased that support each year. Is it to be 
wondered, then, that each year the magazine was made 
better? As the readers increased in numbers, so did 
the advertisers, and thus each year THE JOURNAL had 
more to do with, more to spend on the magazine. And 
thanks to a liberal and sagacious business management 
the profits, when profits came, were not taken out, but 
left in the business toward strengthening the magazine. 
The money that was given by subscribers to the magazine 
was, therefore, in large part, some years in all, given 
back to them in the shape of a better magazine than 
they subscribed for. The result was, and is, that the 
number of subscribers who regularly renew their sub- 
scriptions to THE JOURNAL is generally acknowledged 
to be far and away larger in percentage than is the 
experience of any other periodical of general circulation 
in this or any other country. 
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N ATURALLY this is the only course that a magazine can 

wisely pursue. It must constantly improve. If it 
doesn’t do that it naturally retrogrades, and there are 
too many good magazines published to-day for the 
public to continue its support of a magazine of losing 
interest or strength. Success is not a thing to lay back 
upon, no matter how strong nor how close may be the 
interest or affection of the public. Dotted as thickly as 
THE JOURNAL’s past is with untiring effort and hard 
work, it is now that even harder work faces those in 
whose hands lies its future. The confidence of a public 
it has: it must now make good that confidence. And 
to that task we cheerfully bend with the deepest grati- 
tude for the past and with strong hopes for the future. 
As in the past we have worked to win, so now we work 
to hold THE JouRNAL to the position of ‘‘ the magazine 
with a million’’—a million, and as many more as the 
effort and the result deserve. 
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Edward Howard Griggs’s Talks 






E HAVE 
seen that 
the laws 


of Nature and the 
organic world of 
institutions are constantly stamping them- 
selves upon the developing character of chil- 
dren. Every one knows, however, that there 
is a still higher world constantly influencing 
the growth of character —that of persons. In 
a very true sense the moral world is a world 
of persons, and thus the action and reaction 
of these upon each other is the crowning force 
in the development of the deeper life. Many 
of us can look back to some one individual as 
having exercised the supreme influence over 
our life and determined whatever of worth 
there is in our character. 


The Child’s World is a Personal World 


[* THE influence of persons is powerful 
over grown-up people it is much more so 
with children, and fortworeasons. Children 
are imitative inahigh degree, tending to echo 
whatever is the character of the persons about 
them. But beyond this the child’s world is 
made up of persons. He is unconscious of 
natural law and of institutions: these are 
both interpreted to him only through the 
medium of persons. When he wakens in the 
morning and finds the frost on the window- 
pane he does not argue that this is dueto the 
condensation of vapor owing to differences of 
temperature within and without the room; it 
is Jack Frost who mischievously or whimsi- 
cally has done this. Thus all activities of 
Nature are seen as the expression of such will 
and desire as the child recognizes in himself. 
Similarly with the institutional world: lost 
children, it is true, may come into direct 
contact with the state, but even they are con- 
scious rather of the policeman who arrests 
them, the judge who sentences them, or 
the officer in the reform school who controls 
them, than of the impersonal institution and 
its laws. And for normal children all the 
principles of the organizations of which they 
are parts find expression only through the 
medium of a group of individuals with whom 
the child’s consciousness is apt to stop. 
Thus it is always to the world of persons we 
must turn to find the supreme influence 
moulding the character of children. 


The Playmates of a Child 


HIS world of persons is made up of many 

aspects, and if we could determine some 
of the simplest of these we might leave many 
an educational question unconsidered. For 
instance, if we could determine the playmates 
of our children how simplified the problem of 
moral education would be. For children 
learn from their comrades, directly and indi- 
rectly, much that it seems impossible to teach 
them in any other way. However, we cannot 
determine our children’s playmates except in 
some very restricted and chiefly negative way. 
We can, it is true, limit the comrades of our 
children, refusing to allow them to associate 
with certain individuals. But this, if often 
necessary, is always undemocratic and dan- 
gerous. For children are to go out into a 
world where it is impossible for them to be 
protected from evil influences, and they can- 
not learn too soon that it istheir business not 
to let ‘‘ evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’’ but to see to it that all the good 
influence they have received is shown in help- 
ing less fortunate children. 

I do not mean that children should be 
moral prigs, thanking God they are not as 
other children—that is the most unlovely 
form of moral deterioration. Moral priggery 
may be no worse than viciousness, but cer- 
tainly itisnobetter. I do mean that children 
should feel the duty of being active ethically 
and not merely passive, living up to every 
helpful influence they have received. Still, 
it is often necessary to limit the child’s play- 
mates. Wealthy parents may of course move 
to a different neighborhood, but that does nut 
assure better comrades. I have seen highly 
intellectual and segregated communities 
where, perhaps because of the very abnormal 
precocious development, the influence of many 
of the children on their comrades was, I 
believe, worse than in the slums. Thus the 
world of the child’s youthful comrades is 
more or less a world of chance and accident 
which we can partly accept or reject, but 
which we cannot mould as we would. 


Spoiling Children Through Carelessness 


ry the same must be said of the world 
of the child’s adult friends. We will 
omit for the present parents and teachers, 
assuming that they are always consecrated — 
though I will not ask you to hold that assump- 
tion long. Other friends of children usually 
behave to them not with reference to the 
child’s welfare, but solely in relation to the 
adult’s pleasure. We pet and neglect chil- 
dren in obedience to our own whim when 
often both the petting and the neglect are 
injurious to the child. Not only do we give 
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The Moral Training 


of a Child 


FOURTH PAPER—THE INFLUENCE OF THE PERSONAL WORLD 


play to alternating moods, but over whole 
periods of a child’s development we give him 
just the wrong treatment because that happens 
to be pleasing to us. I pointed out last year 
how young children, in whom we see the mys- 
tery of the dawning life, attract us so that we 
incline to overstimulate them, demanding all 
possible response just when Nature would 
have the quiet establishing of the physical 
life; while children in the awkward age, 
because they are offensive to a superficial 
observer, are turned aside with a sharp or 
sarcastic rebuke just at the time when they 
need most of all sympathetic appreciation 
and companionship with older friends. 


Teachers Better Trained than Parents 


ND alas! we must give up our assumption: 
all parents and teachers are not conse- 
crated. Many times they sin as much or even 
more than less intimate friends of children. 
Moreover, a striking difference is to be noted 
between parents and teachers. Wecomplain 
justly of the inadequacy and imperfect train- 
ing of many of our teaching body. Yet it 
remains true that teachers area picked group 
of people in the community. We demand a 
considerable degree of both liberal and special 
culture of our teachers, and may I add, there 
is no other class, not excepting the ministry, 
where there is more consecration. On the 
other hand, shocking as the fact is if we appre- 
ciate it, almost any kind of a human being, 
even a physically and morally diseased one, 
feels he has a perfect right to bea parent if he 
wishes. Mothers, it is true, are awakening 
to the fact that motherhood is a profession 
demanding a high degree of special and lib- 
eral culture for its right fulfillment, but the 
profession of fatherhood (even the words 
sound strange) is almost undiscovered. Most 
fathers feel that they have done quite well by 
their children if they have won for them food, 
clothing and shelter, failing to see that the 
very heart of the parent’s duty to the child is 
the moral influence that can come only through 
daily companionship. One-half the burden 
that is upon the school to-day is unfinished 
work that should have been done in the home. 


Little Things that Influence Children 


INCE so large a part of the personal in- 
fluences about children is inadequate, 
unworthy, ora matter of chance and accident, 
it is the more necessary that those of us who 
are awake should devote ourselves to the 
task. It is not enough that we should do our 
work; we must do what we can in completing 
the unfinished work of others. And how large 
is the possible influence of any parent or 
teacher! In the state we carefully separate 
the different functions of government and 
make one a check upon the other (at least 
in theory). But in the home or school ail 
these functions are united in a single person. 
It is true there are limits to this: the 
parent is subject to the law of the land and 
somewhat to the public opinion of his com- 
munity; over the individual teacher is a series 
of authorities; but in the little details of daily 
life the parent or the teacher lays down the 
law, decides when it is obeyed, and executes 
it over the child. And it is little things of 
daily life that count in moulding moral char- 
acter. Beyond these functions of the state 
every parent and every teacher must instruct 
the child and give each child loving, personal 
care. Five important functions fulfilled by 
a single individual ! Must not then the per- 
sonal influence of parent and teacher be of 
crowning importance in moral education? 


Our Personal Influence on a Child 


BD Nasa helpful influence is exercised in the 
organic relation the parent or teacher 
sustains to the child, and the elements of 
character which are necessary to it are just 
those which are important in any leader in 
the state. What were the elements of char- 
acter that made a Lincoln so powerful in 
raising the quality of American citizenship? 
Sincerity, intense, even sombre sincerity, 
uncompromising justice, and humanity, or a 
loving and seeking of the best for all. It is 
these same qualities we want in the parent 
and the teacher. I do not mean that we 
should pretend that we have these qualities 
and attempt to stand as moral models to 
children. Nothing is more ruinous than that; 
for, as few of us are worthy to stand as moral 
models, to pretend that we are is to pay atten- 
tion more and more to seeming and less to 
being, and soto end as hypocrites. I do mean 
that we should look up toward those great 
qualities of character and seek to realize them 
increasingly in our lives and in our organic 
relation to children. 


The First of All Essentials 
IRST of all, sincerity. Sincerity is the 
basis of character: a sincere man has a 
character, or rather /s character; an insincere 
man is not. This is expressed in one of those 
pearls of truth that come from the lips of the 
Buddha in the Orient: ‘‘ Earnestness is the 






path of immor- 
tality, thought- 
lessness the path 
of death. Those 
whoare in earnest 
do not die; those who are thoughtless are as 
if dead already.’’ Goethe says in his Auto- 
biography that he had lived but a little while 
before discovering that there was just one 
sort of people whom he could afford to neglect 
—the insincere. All others, however mis- 
taken, could teach him something, but in- 
sincere people meant nothing. 

But if sincerity is important in all our 
dealings it is most important with chil- 
dren, as they are more keenly sensitive than 
we are to sincerity or insincerity. In our 
adult lives there is a certain measure of 
habitual lying in our business and _ social 
relations. This is not a very bad kind of 
lying: we know we are lying when we say 
what is slightly false to people, and they 
know we are lying; so no one is deceived. 
But the result is that the edge of our instinct 
is dulled. Children, however, have not yet 
been spoiled, and thus their reaction on truth 
and falsity is much keener than ours. They 
may not know why they dislike an insincere 
person, but they turn instinctively away. 
They may not understand why they are drawn 
to this other teacher, but sincerity surely 
attracts them. 


The Value of Acknowledging an Error 
SUPPOSE we all recognize the need of 
perfect sincerity in our intellectual rela- 
tions to chiidren. It is hard for a teacher to 
acknowledge an intellectual mistake, to say: 
** Children, the date I gave in the history les- 
son yesterday was wrong,’’ or, ‘‘ Inmy answer 
to the arithmetic problem I was mistaken."’ 
Yet if a mistake has been made, is not frank 
acknowledgment of it the only safe course? 
To be sure, if a teacher has not the basis of 
knowledge necessary to his work, and goes 
on confessing intellectual errors, in the end 
he loses his position: which is the best thing 
that couid happen to the teacher as well as to 
the children. For nothing is more ruinous 
than to attempt to keep on in a position one 
is totally unfitted to fill. For one can succeed 
then only by using something else besides 
character and intelligence; and when it comes 
to a question of losing one’s place or losing 
one’s soul no sensible person would hesitate 
long at the choice. Thus we geperally 
recognize the need of entire intellectual sin- 
cerity in our dealings with children. 


The Frank Apology of the Parent 


NFORTUNATELY we do not recognize 
that the same principle applies unre- 
servedly to the moral world. If you have 
punished a child unjustly it is hard to 
acknowledge your mistake and apologize for 
it to the child; but if the fault has been com- 
mitted, is there any other safe way? When 
one of my children was five years old I 
remember correcting her for some fault at the 
table and she answered me in a very impu- 
dent way. I said: ‘‘ Mary, what did you 
mean?’’ and she replied, ‘‘ Oh, Lonly wanted 
to show you the tone of voice you used!’’ 
What would you do? The child was impu- 
dent and impudence must be suppressed. It 
is no kindness to a child to let him grow up 
impudent, for the world will take him by the 
throat and choke the impudence out of him: 
and it is our business to save our children 
from such experiences. Still, I had done 
wrong and the child knew it. 

It is said, however: If we apologize to our 
children they will lose their respect for us. 
Isitso? Why did you continue to respect your 
father or mother or teacher, as the case may 
have been? Was it because you continued to 
believe in the moral infallibility of the older 
person, or because you saw increasingly that 
he sought not his ease or pleasure, but your 
welfare? We are none of us infallible, and to 
teach our children that we are is to put them 
in the way of a dangerous experience. Chil- 
dren sometimes grow up to the period of 
transition without discovering that their 
parents can do wrong; and I have known 
instances where the shock of the discovery 
when it was made lasted for years in its evil 
effects. 

It is our business to save our children from 
such experiences; and after all, it is not our 
poor, imperfect personalities we should wish 
our children to respect, but rather ‘‘ the 
unwritten laws of God that know no change.”’ 
The earlier the child’s reverence can pass 
from us to those laws we are trying to inter- 
pret to him the better for his moral growth; 
and we shall keep a far deeper and more 
lasting respect from him than would be possi- 
ble otherwise. 


” 
In the next JOURNAL Professor Griggs wiil tell 


‘*What Parents and Teachers Can Do”’ 


outlining a practical course of action which will com- 
mend itself to all for its clear wisdom. 
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Women 
who 
Travel 


most, value most the accuracy 


of an 


ELGIN 
Watch 


The watch for 
those who use 













railroads as 
well as for 
those who 
run 
them. 




















An 

illustrated 
history of the 

watch sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Il. 





KNOXS 
GELATINE 


desserts are the 
only finish to every 
dinner. It melts 
in your mouth and 
is clear as spring 
water. 

“Tt’s not like pie 
— it’s healthy.” 





















I will mail free, my 
book, ‘Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” for 
yourgrocer’s name. Or, 
instead, sendaa2c. stamp. 
For 5c. in stamps, the 
book and full pint sam- 
ple. For 15c. the book 
and full two-quart pack- 
age (2 for 2sc.). Pink 
color for fancy desserts 
in every large package. 
A package of Knox's 
will make 2 quarts 
(% gallon) of jelly. 

Chas, B, Knox, 12 Railroad Ave, 
Johnstown, N.Y. 





I don’t make 


all the lamp 


chimneys; no 


trouble with 
mine. 
MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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p INCE April, 1g01, I—presumably 
a.type of the race— have lived 
without cooks, without cooking. 
I have rejoiced to some extent 
in fire for illumination and 
heat, and I have recogtiized its 
service in manufactures and the 

According to Mr. Kipling, Mowgli 


fine arts. 
found it useful when he would lord it over 
the wolf-pack; and despite the scandalous 
stories spread by Shelley and some of the 
later vegetarians as to Prometheus’s true 
motive for grand larceny, it seems altogether 
possible that fire will fora long time to come 


be indispensable to flesh-eaters. Yet 1, who 
do not call myself a vegetarian —chiefly 
because I am not, however much I would like 
to be— have come to find fire somewhat super- 
fluous in the preparation of food. 

It must be acknowledged that the experi- 
ment was not entered upon without consid- 
erable misgiving and inward debate. To 
delete from one’s daily fare the hereditary 
rights of the stomach is an appalling prospect 
for the stoutest heart. The Navajo Indian at 
a pinch will take up two holes in his belt and 
call it supper. But that is necessity. He 
does not do it as long as there are lizards and 
the like to be had. For a full-grown man 
with a fair appetite and a good digestion 
deliberately to fling away the flesh-pots, to 
rebel against the accepted experience of ages, 
and to kick away a prop of civilization —Oh, 
Ajax, smiter of men, would you have had the 
courage? 


No More Steak nor Rare Roast Beef 


HAT does raw food suggest but such 

unconsidered trifles as nuts and fruits 
and milk? When it comes to a menu, what 
properly ordered imagination does not shrink 
from the suggestion of uncooked vegetables, 
wheat in the grain, and—but here the fancy 
halts. Enjoy such stuff as that, with all the 
abundance of the markettodrawupon! Live 
on it week in and week out! No more por- 
terhouse steak, nor rare roast beef, nor turkey 
with cranberry sauce, nor game, nor steaming 
vegetables, nor soups,tosay nothing of entrées/ 
Shades of Lucullus, what Barmecide’s feast 
awaits me! There was an Irishman who pro- 
tested against the ‘‘ animal food’’ prescribed 
by his physician, because, as he explained 
after he had tried it for a few days, the bran 
wasn’t so bad, but he couldn’t manage the 
hay and oats. 

However, after some preliminary investi- 
gation I fortified myself with the example of 
several persons who had been living for a year 
or more on raw food with apparently excellent 
results, and who had come to take it all asa 
matter of course. Such a stimulant was all 
the more welcome because my ‘‘will to 
believe,’’ as Professor James would put it, 
had been sorely strained by a patient investi- 
gation of several pseudo-scientific follies; and 
this frame of mind was intensified by a 
thorough knowledge of the history of medical 
and kindred delusions. 


Menus for My Three Meals 


ADOPTED the following bill-of-fare finally, 

and all at once, and with trifling variations 
I have adhered to it daily since: 

Breakfast: An orange or grape fruit. An 
egg beaten up and added toa glass of milk. 
Half a dozen prunes. Half a dozen English 
walnuts. A small bowl of ground wheat as 
it comes from the thresher. Butter. 


Luncheon: Half a dozen nuts. Three or 


four figs. A glass of milk. An apple. 
Dinner: A little celery, or lettuce, or 
watercress. An egg beaten up and added toa 


glass of milk. Asmall bowl of wheat. A little 
fresh cheese. An apple or two. Butter. 

Besides this, a quarter of a pound of raw 
meat, disguised with mustard, has been eaten 
between meals for apartof thetime. During 
the entire summer and fall practically no meat 
was eaten. I do not care for it, nor miss it 
when it is omitted, and probably I could 
dispense with it altogether. But there has 
seemed to me no good reason why I should 
give it up entirely for the present. 

A word as to the variations from the bill-of- 
fare. These have been chiefly in the nature 
of subtractions. Thus both the butter and 
eggs have been for some time omitted, and my 
luncheon has generally been confined to two 
bananas and a very generous handful of 
shelled peanuts. The milk —a quart in all — 
is divided between breakfast and dinner. 
Though the possessor of a most excellent 
appetite, these things fully satisfy my hunger. 





It Costs Me About Thirty Cents a Day 


HE total cost per day of such a menu in 
the heart of New York City is from thirty 
to thirty-five cents, including the meat. 

It has been amusing to note the mental 
attitude of the average person, myself in- 
cluded, toward the conception of raw food 
in the abstract and as it appears upon the 
disclosure of the actual bill-of-fare. What 
seemed at first to be little short of fasting was 
seen to be on a litttle closer acquaintance a 
variety of palatable and sustaining food. 
But I believe that only those persons who 


By W. T. Larned 


have really adopted the regimen are no longer 
skeptical as to its agreeable qualities and 
satisfactory results. 

It will be observed that wheat is practically 
the staple of the diet. Many persons who have 
not ventured, and who do not mean to ven- 
ture, upon the experiment of uncooked food 
in its entirety have nevertheless taken to the 
wheat as a substitute for bread—using it in 
the form of compressed cakes or merely grind- 
ing the grain inacertain way. In both cases 
it is eaten hull and all, and, aside from its 
nourishing qualities, is readily seen to have a 
therapeutic effect which need not be entered 
into here. When partaken of dry, or even 
with butter, it is difficult eating for most 
persons unaccustomed to it, but when used 
as any ordinary cereal, with milk and sugar 
—which is my own mode of preparation — it 
is quite a different thing. 


Uncooked Food Agreed with Me 


UGAR is of course cooked, but the devo- 
tees of the raw-food idea are not wholly 
intolerant of *‘ palate ticklers,’’ nor are they 
prejudiced against the common fare of man- 
kind further than is implied in their theory 
that great heat injures certain elements of 
food. While my personal experience has 
certainly recommended uncooked food as 
agreeing with me individually in every way, 
and while the evidence of the fare’s sustain- 
ing as well as palatable qualities seems 
abundant, I myself am not committed to the 
theories advanced concerning the vitalizing 
character of organic cells which have not been 
subjected to the influence of fire. That must 
be left to scientific inquiry, in which I am not 
trained. 

As an unscientific spectator, however, it is 
interesting to observe certain accredited 
testimony which seems to be particularly per- 
tinent to this subject. I refer to the use of 
raw meat in the hospitals of Europe and this 
country; to the official tests made in Paris 
with guinea-pigs, and which have apparently 
determined the inadvisability of overprotec- 
tion from bacteria by sterilization; finally, to 
the discovery that to superheat milk is to 
injure the proteids therein, and to the con- 
sequent substitution of Pasteurization for 
sterilization. It has even ended in a recent 
medical outcry against Pasteurization itself, 
on the ground that micro-organisms must not 
be tampered with in a food product manifestly 
meant by Nature to be assimilated in its raw 
condition. I say I cannot help noting these 
things, but I lack the unscientific rashness of 
generalizing therefrom. 


My Weight is Above Normal 


S TO the use of wheat in the grain in the 
singular manner already described, some 
curious information might be collected on that 
score. But it serves the present purpose to 
note in passing what is generally but vaguely 
recognized —the literal title of honest bread 
to its designation as “‘ the staff of life.’’ For 
if wheat does not contain all the elements 
required by man for food, it is at least essen- 
tialtohisstay upon this planet. Sir William 
Crookes has pointed out that unless chemistry 
artificially comes to our relief, the failure in 
the soil of the properties necessary to wheat 
production will be a serious menace to the 
race. 

My weight has been above the normal a 
good deal since taking to what may seem 
to many a somewhat meagre diet, and is 
at the present writing considerably above 
it. My muscular condition —thanks to sim- 
ple and brief exercises—is admirable, and 
my health is better than it has been in many 
years. There have been periods during the 
last nine months when I have enjoyed a 
degree of mental activity surpassing anything 
of the sort I have ever previously known, and 
I am seldom conscious that I possess a stom- 
ach excepting during the cheerful hour of 
anticipation that precedes a meal. All of 
which may readily be verified from other 
sources. 


Negative Tests of Which I Have Heard 


ERSONS who make successful experi- 

ments of this sort are naturally led, 
through surprise and enthusiasm, to reach 
sweeping conclusions therefrom, and the 
temptation is emphasized upon the examina- 
tion of corroborative evidence which seems 
thoroughly to fortify their claims. But for my 
own part I am content to waive even such 
confirmation of an extreme idea as may seem 
to be afforded by the assurances of two repu- 
table men who aver that they once lived and 
flourished for a month on raw wheat alone. 
For I cannot, even if I would, be unmindful 
of certain unlike and yet quite parallel 
demonstrations. 

There are the negative tests of fasters like 
Tanner and others. There are also such 
vicissitudes as that which befell a Navy sur- 
geon, personally well known to me, who was 
driven to subsist for a term approximating 
sixty days on raspberry jam, while stationed 
off the western coast of Africa in the old days 
of sailing vessels; who performed his usual 
duties during that period without serious 












physical inconvenience and without ill conse- 
quences; and—whostill likes raspberry jam. 
Finally, there are the claims, varying in 
degree of credibility or the reverse, of a man 
insisting that one or two baked bananas fora 
meal is bountiful living for a brain-worker of 
strenuous habits; of a Chicagoan who avers 
that raw oatmeal and deep breathing, alter- 
nated with apples and full inspirations, met 
all the requirements of his inner man for a 
number of weeks; of an Illinois author who 
flourishes on a single daily repast, with pre- 
caution as tochewing which makesthe late Mr. 
Gladstone’s thirty mastications per mouthful 
bear an analogy to a certain slang expression. 


Man Cannot Live Without Eating 


OSSIBLY there are scores of persons who, 
like our own Mark Twain, lose their 
appetite when they indulge in more than two 
meals from suntosun. By riotously allowing 
himself three Mr. Clemens, you may re- 
member, was threatened not merely with 
emaciation, but found all his senses impaired 
excepting his sense of humor. The Stoics, 
indeed, held that an olive was sufficient for a 


philosopher’s daily food; but I believe that our | 


own Thoreau did not go so far. Nor has it yet 
been announced in this connection that love 


is enough, but no doubt some one will arrive | 


with the propaganda in the due course of 
time. 


connubial poet who derisively asked: 


“Will the love that you're so rich in 
Build a fire in the kitchen, 
And the little god of love turn the spit?” 


I Still Need Three Meals a Day 


UT, speaking only for myself, I require — 

as always—three meals a day, and feast- 

ing is more to my taste than fasting. Sowitha 
catholic appetite for whatever form of good 
food there happened to be on the table, yet 
with an idiosyncrasy which rejoiced least of all 
in cold things, I was encouraged in April, 1901, 
by the reflection that summer is liberal with 
natural products that we all like toeat raw, and 
that warmth even in one’s interior might easily 
be dispensed with in a semi-tropical climate. 
Winter was another matter. Now, curiously 
enough, I did not altogether renounce coffee 
or cocoa during the hot weather—for these 
stimulants of perhaps a lifetime are not 
necessarily rejected nor despised by “‘ the 
cult.’’ But since the cold weather set in I 


have given up hot drinks entirely —at first | 


because it was Jess bother to do so, and after- 
ward because they were not missed. 

Cold hands and cold feet are no longer 
known to me, and while I put this largely 
to the credit of a minute’s exercise to promote 
the circulation, it may not be altogether im- 
pertinent to associate the condition with my 
morning habits: A cold sponge or douche bath 
with water fresh from the faucet; leisurely 
exercise in scant attire, with fresh air from an 
open window; and a cold, grateful breakfast 
—the milk sometimes frozen in severe 
weather, and always at least chilled. Heavy 
underwear has become absolutely unneces- 
sary, and here in New York I did not bother 
unpacking my winter overcoat till the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Another thing: The customary fare of a 
lifetime was abandoned utterly between my 
last hot dinner and my first raw-food break- 
fast, and for a period of six months I did not 
eat a single cooked meal. 


Well Pleased with the Experiment 


THEN dined heartily with some friends, 

being curious to see whether a return to 
old customs could be accomplished without 
indigestion — eating everything, from soup to 
dessert. It had no bad effect whatever. So 
now, at will, when the social amenities 
prompt — which does not happen to be oftener 
than once in two or three weeks—I dine in 
the old way. If the food is well prepared I 
enjoy it, as one enjoys any change, but not to 


such an extent that I do not very gladly return | 
If the meal is not | 


to my own bill-of-fare. 
fastidiously prepared, and particularly if it is 
served by a caterer, the change does not bring 
me any enjoyment. And this has happened 
at one of the most expensive restaurants in 
New York. 

So, in all sincerity, I am so well satisfied 
with my simple plan of living that ever to 
revert to former ways is far from my present 
intention. Its advantages are partly obvious, 
partly inferential, and partly pure theory. 
Such as they are they appeal to me. 

Some of these days, when it seems worth 
while bothering about, I will not hesitate to try 
the more elaborate menus affected by the high 
livers of the raw-food cult. These embrace 
such feminine devices as the preparing of eggs 
in six different ways; the luxurious invention 
of puddings; astonishing soups —heated, not 
cooked — made variously from rice, cabbage, 
chestnuts, peas, wheat and sweet potatoes; 
together with a truly Gargantuan course din- 
ner of which I may not here give a hint 
beyond its inclusion of nut croquettes. 

But why seek variety for the present when 
one does not crave spices? 


For already the apostles of raw food 
see hoist with his own petard the anti- | 
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_ SHORTENING 




















*“Shortens your food; 
Lengthens your life’’ 


QUALITY— 
that’s the 
Point ! 


COTTOLENE is the best frying. 
and shortening medium regard- 
less of price —and besides it goes 
one-third farther than lard. More- 





over, it is purer, more healthful 
and produces better results. 

Unlike products of the hog, 
COTTOLENE will not distress the 
most sensitive stomach, as it con- 
tains only the purest vegetable oil 
and the choicest beef suet. 

COTTOLENE makes both deli- 
cious and digestible food. Aside 
from all its other advantages from 
a health standpoint you should 
cook only with COTTOLENE. 

COTTOLENE is sold only in 
white enameled tin pails, with red 
band and label containing a steer’s 
head partially encircled by a cotton 
plant wreath. 

COTTOLENE has no equal. 
Don’t be prevailed upon to accept 
a so-called ‘* Substitute.” If your 
grocer is the right sort of man, 
he either keeps COTTOLENE or 
will get it for you promptly. 


A COTTOLENE RECIPE: 
By Mrs. Emma P. Ewing 


WAFFLES 


Mix three cups of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and one level 
teaspoonful of salt together; stir in 
gradually two cups of cold sweet 
milk, add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
Cottolene, then the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, and lastly the whites beaten 
separately. Bake in waffle irons well 
greased with Cottolene. 


This is but one of several hun- 


dred recipes given in our one 
hundred and twenty-five page book, 
entitled ‘‘ Home Helps,’’ edited by 
a famous cooking authority, sent by 
us for two-cent stamp to pay post- 
age. Contains recipes from all the 
noted cooks of America. Address 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
“Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia 


St. Louis Baltimore San Francisco 
Montreal 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1903 


The Journal’s New Puzzles 


The sign over the archway indicates the nature of these puzzles. 
living when this page was made up — December 15. 
one of these authors you like best, and why. 


The first is Samuel L. Clemens. 


Each picture represents the name of an American author who was 
Guess the rest and tell, in not more than 25 words, which 
For your skill in solving these puzzles and for writing the little article we will give 





A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of 
The Journal, the Best Little Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; 
a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty- 
Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 


Special Warning 


than date given. 














Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. 


That alone. 
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LAST 
NOVEL BY 
MR MITCHELL 


Do not write article on separate slip. 
If you violate these conditions your answer wiii be thrown out. 


<a 


Do not send answers sooner 
Hundreds are so thrown out every month, 
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Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name you think each 
picture represents write it on the line after the 
same number as the picture on the slip on 
this page, and use only this slip cut out of the 
magazine. No others will be considered. 
Then, below the slip, on the white margin of 
the page, write your 25-word article. Do not 
write your article on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from THe JournaL’s Puzzle page. The 
same article of 25 words can be used on each 
different slip if you like, or a different article, 
as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than February 6, and 
not later than the morning of February 10. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
will be published in the April JouRNAL. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles can- 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 
answer any questions about the puzzles. 























NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 








Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THE Puzzi.e EpiTor OF 
THe Lapies’ Home JourRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
P. O. Box 1401 


No. l.. 
No. 
No. 


Give full name and address here. 


Name 











Solution of the December Puzzles 


What is Seen on Almost Every Christmas Table 


1 Meat 2 Gravy 3 Preserves 
4 Candy 5 Butter 6 Turkey 

7 Cake 8 Water g Crumbs 

10 Salt 11 Spots 12 Light Rays 


These puzzles were purposely made difficult, 
and no list correct in all particulars was re- 
ceived. Nevertheless, we award, for the most 


meritorious answers, the full number of prizes 


as usual, as follows: 
PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize—Annie Lewis Harris, Massachusetts. 
Second Prize—Jessie Barnes, Indiana. 

Third Prize— Nannie Knight, Maryland. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. H. Y. H. Eberts, Arkansas. 
Fifth Prize — Edwin E. MacCready, New Brunswick. 


Other Prizes—Mrs. Elizabeth F. Robinson, Maine; 
S.A. McCausland, Missouri; Nellie Garnier, Kentucky ; 
Mrs. J. E. Jones, Kansas; Katharine Shotwell, New 
Jersey; Alice Barnard, District of Columbia; Howard 
S. Fisher, Pennsylvania; Cornelius Blauvelt, New 
Jersey; Mrs. M. S. Corey, Nebraska; Mrs. E. F. 
Sheffey, Virginia: Mrs. Nelle O'Brien, Georgia; 
Mrs. E. Dodge, Pennsylvania; C. J. Richardson, 
Vermont; Mrs. H. L. Gray, Mexico; C. M. Reeve, 
Illinois; Mrs. C. L. Miller, Missouri; Florence G. 
Patton, Indiana; Laura H. Lingo, Ohio; Mrs. J. P. 
White, Oklahoma; Mrs. R. H. Sommerville, Texas; 
M. C. Barry, New York: Ciara Voelke!, New York; 
Louise E. Clayton, Missouri; Mrs. D. C. Short, New 
Jersey; Mrs. F. Coons, New York. 








AN UNFORTUNATE PITCH. 
A MUSICAL ANECDOTE 
Copyright, 1888, by Ivens & Porn Praxo Co. 
Now it happened one morning, not a very Be ago, that a 


farmer by the name of = set out for Boston to sell 


a load of f f f f and to buy anew /. His horse had not 
been youny very recently, and his § movement was about /argo 
tranguillo; but when he had guue a little more than 

of the distance, he unexpectedly took fright at a stranger who 
carried a large =— in one hand and a of ducks in the 


— 
—— 


other, and rushing down a — 





where 
7 


the road made ag—,, he upset the load, throwing the farmer 
to the ground Pon bis ee Jf. At first he seemed a 


little dazed and somewhat cf his fe=. He got a f into his 


“_~ 
head that an earthquake had made his load fee= so that be 


lost his m,, and that a great ground =~ made the road 


= 
pitch and roll like a ship in = However, in a serf 


time he recovered his consciousness in a great FJ pocoa 


poco, The stranger came up to help on a 





and said they would have things fixed in seed Tt took them 
but a = to get some aE £ from the fence, right up the 


wagon, put every faaee in place and & P them on 
with a Fs a making everything A//egro, The horse had 


ceased to & with fear, and they started again, Having reached 
Boston, the farmer sold his grain to a dealer inf? & @ f?,, 
then bought a new f/ at the rooms of Ivers and Pond, who do 


business on a large Saereriz= . He nile 


of the price in cash and gave af over his own for the 


fe= On the way back he did not =| his morning experience, 


but safely reached his journey's—f}. — is 
EN ARCATO. 


A PRIZE OFFER. We wish bright, original 

musical puzzles, not to ex- 
ceed the above in length. lor the three best sent in 
before May 1, 1903, we offer cash prizes of $100, $50, 
and $25 respectively. Write for further information 
and key to above puzzle. 





Ivers & Pond Pianos are the best that can 
be made in the light of to-day. Over 300 
American Educational Institutions have pur- 
chased them. Where we have no dealer we 
quote prices direct, ship on approval, and 
pay freight both ways if the piano fails to 
please. May we send you our catalogue and 
a personal letter with complete information 
of our easy pay plan? Then write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
If all the Facts About the Famous 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


Could be known they would be 
everyone’s first choice 





Perfect in tone and touch ; artistic in de- 
sign and finish, they represent the most 
advanced principles of modern piano build- 
ing and meet the requirements of the 
most critical musician. 


Art catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request 


vx ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


GABLER Established 1854 
Rew York. 215 East 22d Street, New York 


MINIMAX MATCH-CASE 
Burnt Matches , ” Fresh Matches Here 
Here. eo » ‘ooh Compact, complete, 

















© 

3 ; 
n safe, convenient, cleanly 
E and ornamental Best § 
a holder for safety matches Q 
& A Burnt matches shut up in 4 
original box and are thrown 94 

away under cover. 15c, at dealers q 

g or by mail. Agents wanted. Large = 


sale. Send for explanatory circular. 


Minimax Match-Case Co., 235 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
GET EGGS IN WINTER 


Whether you keep 12 or 1000 hens you want them to lay when 
eggs are high. Our book, ** Special No. 2,"’ price 25c., tells 
HOW TO FEED—WHAT TO FEED 
For 50c. (stamps accepted) we will send this book and a year's 
subscription to a 59c. illustrated poultry monthly 
BEST AND MOST HELPFUL POULTRY PAPER 
POULTRY KEEPER PUB. CO, Box 223, Quincy, Il 
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Sugar Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich 


with strips of 


S 
ks 


airy lightness 
above and below a 
creamy flavoring 
of 
Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. 
A delectable 


accompaniment 








for any dessert; 
for the punch, 


we the ice, 


or sherbet. 


FESTINO 


A new 
confection. 
The reproduction 
of natural nuts 

and fruits — ° 
the first of 
which is an 
Almond 
‘With inimitable art 
the shell is 


created from 





the most 
exquisite material 
and within 





is enclosed a 
kernel of 
almond flavor 
that melts 
in your mouth. 
















NATIONAL 
A BISCUIT 
~ COMPANY 


—— 
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COUPLES 








Hi ME YOUNG 








Began with Empty Hands 


E BEGAN withempty hands and anempty 
pocketbook. My husband earned $1000 
a year. The first year of our marriage we 
boarded, as I continued to teach in the school 
I had previously taught in. We saved $650 
that year. Then we started housekeeping. 
I allowed $7 a week for food, rent and fuel. 
I succeeded in keeping house upon that and 
we saved $435 that year. The next year we 
had doctor's bills, but we managed to save 
$465. We went on in this way and in six 
years had saved $2436. A house and lot was 
for sale and we bought it for $1450. But 
there were many improvements to make and 
we started to make the old house appear 
new. Wedid this with the remaining $1000, 
furnished part of the house with it, too, and 
had $54 left. 
Besides paying all I set out to do on that 
$7 a week, I had each year saved enough to 
buy some needed piece of furniture for the 





WE STARTED WITH NOTHING 


house: a $25 sewing-machine one year; a 
good refrigerator another year, a carpet the 
next; $20 worth of table linen another, and 
soon. We gave $100 each year to our church 
and to charities. We have also taken a two 
to three weeks’ trip each year, so we have not 
lived stingily. Yet we have saved enough 
for our home in six years. Of course the fact 
that we both came from a farm home and had 
both been taught to work has always been a 
great help tous. I must also add that one 
or two of our trips were taken with money 
earned by extra work. 
Vermont. 


Saved $2 a Week from the First 


Y HUSBAND was earning $15 a week 
when we were married and we imme- 
diately began to save for a home by putting 
aside $2 each pay-day as he brought his 
money home. We put this in the bank right 
away. In five years our earnings with the 
interest amounted to $600. We then bought 


| a house with my father for $1650, each pay- 








ing half. We paid our $600 cash and gave a 
mortgage for $225, payable in two years. 
This we paid off inthat time. The next year 
a chance came to buy a lot for $175. We had 
this amount saved and we bought the lot for 
cash. My husband at that time was earning 
$20 a week. The next three years we had 
sickness and were able to save only $300. 
We then sold my father our half interest in 
the house for $800 and decided to build for 





$2 A WEEK STARTED THIS HOUSE 


ourselves. The house we built cost us 
$1600, and when we moved into it we had a 
mortgage on it of $400. This we paid off in 
two years. We have three children and have 
brought them up nicely. We could,have 
paid for our home sooner had we not taken 
trips to New York, to the World’s Fair, etc. 
It is only with the greatest economy and 
much self-denial that working-people can 
save enough to own their homes, but it has 
been our experience that with economy and 
self-denial this can be accomplished. It is 


| far better to decide upon a small sum to be 
| set aside for the purpose, and sometimes go 


beyond the limit, than to plan to save a large 
sum and fall short of the amount planned. 
Massachusetts. 


we: 


The Second of the Great Series ** How We Saved for a Home”? 


For obvious reasons, the names and specific addresses of writers 


cannot be given in print. But the editor of THE JourRNAL will be 


Dividing an Income by Three 
HEN I married my husband he was 
earning $60 a month. He had $600 
in bank and five shares in a loan association, 
on which he was paying $3.50 a month. Our 
expenses were light the first year, and we 
saved $400. The next year my husband’s 
salary was increased to $1000 a year. Then 
we bought a $750 lot and paid cash for it. 





ae 


WE LIVED ON A THIRD OF OUR INCOME 


We then planned to build, and finally decided 
on building a $1700 house, with $300 extra 
for furnace. We saved for this heater in a 
vear and then had a $1400 mortgage on the 
house at 6 per cent. 

We then divided our inconie of $83.33 a4 
month in three parts—$25 we put in the 
bank; $25 we laid aside for interest on the 
mortgage, insurance, repairs and incidentals, 
and $33.33 for living expenses. The first 
year we did it and paid $300 on the mortgage. 
A little daughter came to us the next year; 
still we managed to pay $600 in the next two 
years. The loan stock then matured and 
we cleared off the remaining $500. 

In four years our home was free, and we 
are beholden to no man, 

Mlinois. 


By Saving $150 a Year 


MY HUSBAND’S income when we were 

married was $650 a year. We wanted 
to own a home just as soon as_ possible. 
Meantime we took a six-room house for $108 
a year, and we furnished it with money we 
had saved for this purpose before our mar- 
riage. Thus we were able to begin life free 
from debt but without any capital but health, 
strength and courage. I was my own maid, 
cook and laundress, and, when our babies 
came, their sole nurse. We had to do with- 
out lots of things, but we always had good 
food for our table and plenty to wear. 

In three years and a half we had saved 
$500. We then looked at building lots and 





$150 A YEAR SAVED BUILT THIS HOUSE 


finally decided on one, for which we paid $395 
cash. This left us $100 to dig our cellar and 
lay foundation walls. We purchased the 
lumber and other materials on time. When 
the house was nearly completed and we had 
to pay for the materials we borrowed $1200 
on a mortgage. The cost of our house was 
$1700, so when it was furnished we owed 
$400 besides the mortgage. Having four 
sleeping-rooms we rented two of them for 
$100 a year. 

My husband’s income was now about $950 
a year, but owing to the children we could 
not save much more than we cid at first 
except what we saved on house rent and 
received for room rent. 

We occupied the house for nearly four 
years, and at that time, being offered $2500 
cash-for it, sold it, making a clear profit of 
$400, besides having had the use of the house 
for three years and a half. Then we built 
another house costing fully as much, which we 
now own, free and clear from debt or incum- 
brance of any sort. 

This is a true story, but if it seems to any 
one that a house could not be built for the 
amount mentioned, I will say that possibly 
it could not be built now for that amount, but 
when we built our home building materials 
and labor were much cheaper than they are 
at the present time. 

Ohio. 


Three Children and $45 a Month 
RECEIVED $40 a month when we decided 
to try for a home of our own by keeping 
a systematic account of all our expenses and 
by dividing our earnings up in such a way as 
io put aside $5 a month. Our rent was $7 a 
month. Any money that could be addition 
ally saved should go into the building fund. 
My wife arranged with several families to 
bake bread and cakes, and in two years 
earned $75. In a small lot attached to the 
house I planted vegetables; and in addition 
to raising enouxh for ourselves sold twenty- 
four dollars’ worth. Early in the spring | 
covered the whole garden with glass and 
made a hotbed, sowed lettuce, and sold it, 
making $7. We bought our meats and 
groceries at wholesale, and were able at the 
end of the first year to increase our monthly 
savings to $10 a month, instead of $5. 
I then received $45 a month and we moved 
where we had a larger garden, from which in 


aos meen 





SAVED FOR ON $45 A MONTH 


one year I made $50. My wife took in wash 
ing and I helped her to wash. We earned 
$100 a year in that way. Our Leghorn hens 
gave us a profit of $2 a year for each hen. 

By thus working and persevering we had 
at the end of ten years saved $1600, and had 
built and paid for an $1800 house. 

How can a man, with a wife and three chil 
dren, getting but $45 a month, save so much 
in ten years? Ina few words, by cultivating 
simple tastes, keeping an account of every 
penny spent, making use of every moment, 
and above all, by letting his wife help him 
think out plans whereby both may save. 

Pennsylvania. 


Three Houses on a Small Income 


HEN we were married my husband had 
paid $500 on an $1800 house and lot 
which he had bought. We had five years to 
pay the $1300. His wages were $700 a year. 
He worked from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing until eleven o’clock at night. I allowed 
myself $3 a month for meat, $7 for groceries 
and $5.50 for fuel, and I kept a strict account 
of all our expenses. I bought everything, as 
far as I could, by the quantity — potatoes by 
the bag, butter by the crock, etc. I never 
bought anything at bargain sales nor upon 
the installment plan, but paid cash for every- 
thing. With interest on loan our expenses 
were about $300 a year. 
We paid the mortgage off in four years and 
a half, and then furnished our home. Our 
income had by this time increased to $900 a 





ONE OF OUR THREE HOUSES 


year, and we built another $1800 house and 
paid for that in five years. 

During the next five years we saved so that 
I might be educated in music and art. I 
bought a piano and paid for that. Our in- 
come by that time had increased to $1200, 
but we never spent more than the $700. We 
bought a third house and paid for it. Our 
three houses are now rated at $10,000. 

We succeeded in doing all this by keeping 
our determination to have a home of our own 
always before us, by working hard and by 
doing without many things which we felt 
would stand in the way of our accomplishing 
that end, realizing, too, how much more im- 
portant a thing it was to save and have a 
home of our own than to gratify our every 
passing whim. 

Ontario. 
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HAVE SAVED FOR A HOME 








——* 


Real Stories of the People as Told by the People Themselves 


glad to furnish by mail, if stamped envelope is sent, the 
name and address of the writer of any article in the series. 


Saved for in 10 Years 


E HAD saved $355 and bought a lot for 
$700. Then we built a house for 
$1455. We paid our $355, and borrowed 
$1800 on mortgage for ten years at six per 
cent. Our family consisted of ourselves, my 
mother and a baby. My salary was $65 a 
month. We started out with the idea of pay- 
ing $25 and the $9 interest each month. For 
the first four years we did this just as nearly 
as possible. The payment was always made 
the first thing each month. This we found 
the only successful way to save. We lived 
on what was Teft. Our grocery bill averaged 
$12 a month; butcher bill, $4.50; and milk, 
$1. 

In four years we had paid off $900, which 
reduced the interest to$4.50amonth. There 
were always taxes, coal bills, water rent and 
doctor’s bills during this time, all of which 
we paid. We also laid a stone walk costing 





IN TEN YEARS WE PAiD FOR THIS HOUSE 


$50. Then we made $175 worth of improve- 
ments and paid for them before paying any 
more on the mortgage except the interest. 

Now at the end of ten years we have five 
children, making eight in the family. My 
salary for several years has averaged from $75 
to $95 a month; our monthly expenses about 
$25 for groceries, $7 for butcher’s bill and $2 
for milk. 

We found it the best plan never to have 
any bills. We never bought anything until 
the way was clear to pay. We kept up this 
plan all the way through of paying the inter- 
est and as much as we could on the principal 
every month before we spent money on any- 
thing else. We had to makea great many 
sacrifices, but we felt there was much more 
real satisfaction in saving together in this 
way than in spending money on things we 
really could do without. We have our home 
now and those not interested probably have 
no idea of the contriving we have done to 
make one dollar do the work of two. 

We have been enjoying a home with all 
modern improvements all these years that 
would have cost us in rent from $15 to $18 a 
month for less than $9 on an average. 

Pennsylvania. 


Two Houses on $50 a Month 
WE STARTED eight years ago with $20 

cash and my salary of $50 a month. 
In sixteen months we had saved $250, which 
we spent in making the first payment on a 
$1300 house and lot. For the balance we 





ONE OF OUR HOUSES 


gave five yearly notes of $210 each at seven 
per cent. interest. The first two years we 
paid off two notes, the third another, then I 
received a present of $400 and with it cleared 
the balance off. 

Then we bought another house, which was 
not large, but was substantial and well fin- 
ished. We paid for it much in the same way. 
For it we received $12.50 rent every month. 
Now we are going to buy another lot and build 
a house or a couple of tenements. We have 
done this in eight years, and had one child to 
support. We buy for cash and in quantities. 
We haveraised sixty chickens. Weallow $100 
a year for taxes, insurance and clothes. We 
run the house on $200 a year and save $300. 

lowa. 


They Began with $15 Cash 
MARRIED the girl of my choice. After 
paying the expenses connected with our 

wedding our assets were exactly fifteen dol- 
lars. I had given up my employment in an 
adjoining city that my wife might live at 
home, as she was an only daughter. At the 
end of a two weeks’ honeymoon I sought and 
secured work at $7.50 a week. The pay 
being very small at the end of a month I gave 
it up and I obtained a position in a store at 
$i0.50 a week, which was soon raised to 
$12 a week. 

Up to this time I had not paid any board, 
but I then agreed to pay my father-in-law 
$5 a week for my board, and he was to board 
my wife gratis until we could get a start. 
During the next thirty-six weeks we laid by 
in the savings-bank an average of about $6 
a week, so we had on hand at the end of 
that time $216. 

We then rented a tenement of four rooms 
on a side street at $12 a month, bought 
household goods, and were $14 in debt. 

We talked over the matter of expense and 
decided that we must be as systematic in 
our expenditures as possible. We agreed to 
lay aside $3 a week for rent and to use $4 a 
week for the table and fuel; this amount, 
with careful buying, we found sufficient. The 
balance of my wages of $5 a week we saved. 

In the following spring I was offered the 
opportunity to learn the carpet business in 
the city of my youth at the same wages | 
was getting — $12 a week —and, as I thought 
there was an opportunity to rise, I accepted 
it and moved there. As there were some 
expenses we had not foreseen, together with 
the expense of moving, I was only able at the 
end of four years and a half from our wed 
ding day to show to my credit in the local 
savings-bank a balance of $250. This we 
decided would not do, and I made up my 
mind to find work where I could earn more. 
The opportunity soon came. I got a position 
as salesman in a carpet house in a near-by 
town at $3 a day. We stored our household 
goods for about a year, hired two furnished 
rooms, and, by purchasing an oil stove anda 
few dishes, we got our meals in our rooms. 





WE HAD ONLY $15 WHEN WE BEGAN 


At the end of the year we moved our house 
hold goods and went housekeeping again ina 
hired six-room tenement at $18 a month. 

We lived in this way, for about five years, 
living economically and saving all we could. 
We rented one of our rooms at $2.25 per 
week all of the time, and another room at 
$1.50 a week part of the time. I estimated 
the actual cost of our rent at $7 a month. 
Below is a schedule of our expenses fora year: 


Rent, $7 a month, : . . $ 84.00 
Table, 50 weeks, at $4 50 . 225.00 
Coal, 6 tons (2 stoves), al $7, . 42.00 
Life insurance, ... . 30.00 
Pew atchurch, . . ‘ ‘ 16.00 
Two weeks’ vacation ‘ 50.00 
ee er ee ee 100.00 

$547.00 


When we had saved $3000 we bought on a 
corner of two streets a two-tenement, thor 
oughly modern, fourteen-roomed house in the 
process of building, with an extra house lot 
facing on the other street, for which we paid 
$4600. We paid down $3000 and moved 
in and were able at once to rent the extra 
tenement at $200 a year; it has remained 
occupied ever since. The rent has more than 
paid the running expenses. We are now 
free from paying rent and have been able to 
reduce the mortgage at the rate of about $500 
a year. So at the end of four years from 
the time we moved into the house, or fourteen 
years from our wedding day, every dollar on 
our home was paid and the note and mort 
gage delivered into my hands; we made a 
fire of it that did our hearts good tosee. We 
have saved considerable since then, and hope 
to build another house on our extra lot some 
time in the near future. I have not done as 
well as some, perhaps, but my house and 
home show that I should be fairly satisfied 
and contented, which I am. 

Massachusetts. 








By Saving $30 a Month 
HEN I married I owned a lot free and 
clear, and we decided to try and build 
ahouse. We finally agreed on a house costing 
$3045. We then applied to a codperative 
bank for a loan of $3000, which was granted, 
the money to be advanced as the building 
progressed. The monthly payments on this 
loan were $40.75; $15 was for the shares and 
formed a sinking fund to repay the loan. 
The balance of $15.75 represented the interest 
at six and three-tenths per cent. a year. For 
seven years we paid this interest, then the 
rules of the bank were changed so as to loan 
money at a minimum rate of five per cent. 
This reduced our payments to $27.50a 
month. The credit to the sinking fund 
remained the same ($15 a month).: There 
were many months when the payment of 
$30.75 came very hard, especially when the 
children began to arrive. 





ON MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF $30.75 


The original contract did not cover paper- 
ing house or grading the grounds or cementing 
the cellar. These things we did gradually as 
we were able financially to do so. About 
three years ago I had a covered piazza built 
on the south side of the house, with an 
octagon corner, which makes a splendid 
place for the children to play on rainy days. 
Our house has been painted twice outside, 
each time the same color as the first, so that 
it needed only one coat. The first time I 
painted it myself during one vacation. 

During the eleven years or more since the 
house was built we have kept it in thorough 
repair and made improvements. Now it is 
our own. 

Massachusetts. 

Paid for in Five Years 
HEN we were married my husband had, 
out of a salary of $675 yearly, saved 
$500. 

We were asked to make our home with my 
parents, doing our share of domestic duties 
and paying our part of the expenses. We 
bought some furniture and furnished our own 
room. Our living cost us $260 a year. 

Hoping to own a home of our own and being 
very much averse to debt, we planned to save 
as much as possible each year. The result 
of our savings exceeded our expectations. 
During this time our church expenses were 
met, an occasional good lecture or concert 
attended; a little daughter came; we lost a 
tiny baby girl; a long siege of illness brought 





BY SAVING FOR FIVE YEARS 


heavy expenses of nurse and doctor's bills. 
Yet after three years of saving we were able 
to buy a lot for $500. Then we saved for five 
years and built a house for $1450—all of 
which we had saved in five years out of an 
income of $725 a year. By the same method 
we were, in a year, able to finish furnishing 
so that our house is now complete—the result 
of our having saved a few hundred dollars a 
year, most of which might otherwise have 
been spent without seeming extravagance. 
Indiana, b 


The third article in this series (in the March JOURNAL) 
will give some more accounts of 


‘‘How Some Young Couples Have 
Saved for a Home ’”’ 





The 
New Art in 


Artistic house furnishing 
has received a fresh impetus 
from the coming of Crex 
Grass Carpet—the unity of 
decorative grace and _ prac- 
tical value. Boudoir, draw- 
ing room, parlor, dining 
room, library, den and hall 
assume a new. character 
under the influence of 
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Grass Carpet 
Sm 





the new floor covering that 
costs less than ingrain and 
wears like wilton. Crex is 
the most sanitary carpet — 
will not hold dust or harbor 
germs. Made in various 
widths and in many styles, 
and in art squares and rugs 
of all kinds. 
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250 styles—and 
Crex Carpet are 
sold by all deal- 
ers, lor free 
book send to St. Paul, Minn; 50 
South Canal Street, Chicago; or 
41 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN GRASS T WINECO. 
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Grass Furniture 
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It is worth your while to see that 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are specified for your shingles, and that 
no substitute is used. No other stains 
are as good, as analysis shows. Ours 
are the pioneer and the standard shingle 
stains, made of the best pigments, the 
best fixatives, and Creosote, ‘‘ the best 
wood preservative known.” (Trautwine.) 





Samples of colors on wood, with chart 
of harmonious combinations, sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72.5! ise" 


Agents at all Central Points. 
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Fireplace 


MADE OF 


Mantels Ornamental Brick 


Our Colonial, Empire and Renaissance 
designs are the best and most artistic. 
hey are charming — our customers say so. 
Write today for descriptive Sketch Book. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


1p aso 38: 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day receive 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 


price. Booklet ‘CARD STYLE" FREE! 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 209, St. Louis, Mo 
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Church Sociables for February 


Picturing the Holidays 
By Mrs. J. H. Booth and Edith C. Welch 


J VARIETY of 
A subjects and 
forms of en- 
tertainment may be 
embodied in repre- 
sentations of the 
holidays of the year 
by tableaus. The 
following sugges- 
tions show how the 
different occasions 
may be arranged so 
that they will afford 
pleasure at an informal church gathering. 

New Year’s Day: A maiden clad in spark- 
ling, frosty white garments, singing a New 
Year carol. 

February abounds in holidays. Two will 
suffice as examples. A tiny boy with golden 
curls, dressed in white, with wings attached, 
and eyes closed, posed in the act of shoot- 
ing an arrow, tells in tableau the story of 
Saint Valentine’s Day. A postman’s bag 
filled with the love missives may be 
hung over one of his shoulders. 

A room furnished in Colonial style, 
with George and Martha Washington 
at tea, may properly represent the 
birthday of the Father of Our Country. 

Saint Patrick’s Day may be illus- 
trated in tableau by a man in bishop’s 
robes in the act of driving off snakes 
and toads. The toy models of these 
reptiles will serve for this purpose 
admirably. A reading about Saint 
Patrick will add to the interest. 

Easter Day: A group of young 
girls in white with arms full of Easter 
lilies; at the back of the girls a quar- 
tette of surpliced boys singing an 
Easter anthem. 

May Day furnishesacontrast. The 
English holiday may be represented 
by a graceful dance around the May- 
pole and the crowning of the May 
queen: the American day as a 
moving-day, with the father, mother 
and children of all ages carrying 
boxes, bundles and household pets. 
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The pathos of Memorial Day may 
best be recognized in the recitation 
of a patriotic selection by a young 
girl. The Stars and Stripes may be 
draped about the speaker, and flowers 
strewn by her in memory of the 
heroes of our wars. 

For the Fourth of July a simple 
and surprising little drill of living 
firecrackers recommends itself. 
Select twelve boys about seven years 
of age and as near the same height 
as possible. Procure from a whole- 
sale hat or box maker twelve large- 
sized hatboxes, which are about the 
size of three ordinary hatboxes. 
Take out the bottom of each box; cut 
near the top small openings to repre- 
sent eyes, nose and mouth, and at the 
proper place on each side cut small 
armholes. Fuses may be made of 
rope wound about with wire to keep 
them erect; fasten these fuses through 
the covers of the boxes. Cover the 
boxes with red paper. Let the boys 
don these explosive-looking over- 
coats, and then put on the covers of 
the boxes. Cover the boys’ hands 
and arms with black stockings, fitted 
tightly to their arms, and their legs 
with long black stockings drawn up 
as far over their trousers as the buxes 
necessitate. No shoes should be 
worn. Then teach the boys a simple 
drill. These firecracker-costumed 
boys will make the drill very amusing. 

There is only one tableau that ade- 
quately represents Thanksgiving Day 
to an American: the entire family re- 
united around a well-filled table on 
which a turkey is the most conspicu- 
ous object. . 

Christmas! What could better be 
shown than little children hanging 
their stockings above the fireplace 
and gleefully creeping into bed, with 
Santa Claus filling the stockings as 
the children sieep? 

A personification of Old Father Time 
sweeping over the platform with his scythe 
may close the program. 


op 
A Military Sociable 
By R. E. Belding 


A LARGE room in the church was divested 

of its furniture and rearranged with 
small tents, three on one side and three on the 
other. The end opposite that entered by the 
guests was furnished with an officer’s tent, 
some decorative paintings of tents, and a log 
cabin. A kettle was hung on a cross-bar 
supported by posts near the centre of the 
room, with wood and candles underneath for 
acampfire. A brotherhood in the church had 
sent word to friends that seats around the 
campfire would be reserved for them, and 
inviting them to share their mess. A card 
was inclosed to be presented to the guard on 





I wish I were a gallant knight, 
And you my lady fair; 

I'd serenade you every night. 
Oh, what a happy pair! 





| wish for you a life of gladness, 
Full of joy and free from pain, 
Full of mirth and free from 
sadness, ran 
Bright as sunshine after rain, 





If you were a fisher and I were 
a fish 
I'd swallow the hook on your 


ine, 
Because I should know that this 
was your wish, 
And your wish, of course, 
would be mine. 


entering. The members appeared in uni- 
forms, with guns and swords. A fife and 
drum corps furnished the music, and asentry 
paced his beat. As the drums and bugles 
sounded the army signals, the soldiers, after 
various evolutions, dropped around the camp- 
fire. Speeches, war stories and accounts of 
prison life were in order, and patriotic songs 
were sung. This was followed by mess, con- 
sisting of cornbread, hardtack, baked beans 
and coffee. The sociable ended in a mock 
court martial of one of the soldiers for some 
trivial.and ludicrous offense. 
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A Valentine Wish Party 
By Verna Richardson 
E GLADLY indite you 
This note, and invite you 
On Valentine’s evening to come 
And join in a hearty, 
New-fangled Wish Party 
With friends who will make you at home. 
One must have some important engage- 
ment not to accept so cordial an invitation. 
A valentine for each of the guests should 


HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR WISHES 


Swmh$ were @ 





THESE SHOW BOTH SIDES OF THE CARD, WITH 
THE VERSE WRITTEN IN 





I wish that life 
But held for me 
Some joy that I 


And La voter, too; 


trunk 
And carry you away. 


be prepared as a souvenir. To do this deco- 
rate for each a heart-shaped card with a 
wish in the form of a verse, and illustrate 
the verse in water-colors on the reverse of 
the card. If wishbones have been saved 
for the purpose by members of the society 
giving the sociable, a bone may be tied to 
each card and the verse arranged to come 
between the prongs of the bone; otherwise, 
the bone may be painted onthe card. Tie the 
bones on with colored ribbons, having only 
two bows of the same color. Half of the 
verses should be suited to gentlemen, while 
the rest of the wishes could be appropriate for 
the ladies. Divide the cards so that when 
distributed ribbons of the same color will be 
held by a lady and a gentleman. Partners 
will be found by matching ribbons. The fun 
begins when the partners read to each other 
and then to the whole company the verses on 
their cards. Then the wishbones must be 
pulled te see whose wish will first come true, 





Might share with thee. 





I wish you were an alderman 
No matter where nor why you 


I'd always vote for you. 





I wish I were an elephant 
And you a bale of hay; 
I'd tuck you in my rubber 


A Heart Sociable 
By Mary Doe Richards and Edith P. Fetterolf 


N SAINT VALENTINE’S evening ar- 
range to have at the door of the room 
where the sociable is to be given a wee 
maiden dressed in white, with her gown dec- 
orated with tiny hearts of various colors, and 
as each unmarried person enters let her 
present a little heart-shaped pocket with a 
ribbon attached so that it may be worn by the 
one receiving it. These pockets may be 
made by pasting two paper hearts together, 
leaving a little unglued space at the top; 


they should be of different colors. Slip into | 


each pocket a nonsense couplet foretelling the 
fate of the recipient. The fate should be of 
a character to correspond with the color of 
the heart-pocket containing it, as white for 
marriage, rose for single blessedness, black 
for lost hope, and soon’ The comparing of 
these rhymes will start conversation. 

After this a heart hunt will break up small 
cliques and induce all to mingle socially — 
the real object of such an occasion. Hundreds 
of little hearts, measuring about one inch 
across, may be cut from a few sheets 
of red and of white paper. Hide 
these in every available place in the 
room —back of pictures, under cush- 
ions, rugs and chairs, and anywhere 
and everywhere—and in some place 
conceal one of the red sug:ir hearts like 
those the children of long ago used 
toenjoy. Allow a certain number of 
minutes for the hearts to be gathered 
in. Explain that each red heart will 
count five, and each white heart one. 
The one who captures the sugar heart 
will be the first one to marry. To 
the one who has the most points a 
pretty valentine may be presented, 
and humorous valentines to those 
who have the least. 
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Every one will enjoy taking part in 
Cupid’s archery contest—a new 
version of an old game. Set up as 
a target a heart made of white card- 
board, about three feet in height, with 
concentric inner hearts outlined in 
red. Supply paper arrows witha pin 
in each to those who are to join in the 
game. A player wins by placing an 
arrow in the innermost heart while 
blindfolded. Or the heart may be 
divided into sections marked ‘‘ matri- 
monial success,’’ ‘‘ despair,’’ ‘‘ five 
times wedded,’’ and so on, the sec- 
tion upon which the arrow is fixed 
determining the future destiny of the 
player. 

Fifteen minutes given tothe writing 
of love sonnets will be enjoyed by 
the sentimental and the quick-witted. 
Reward the best poet with a book- 
mark made by cutting a double, 
heart-shaped piece from a rice-paper 
envelope. The corner of the envelope 
will serve as the point of the heart, 
and cut inthis way it will exactly fit 
over the corner of a page. ‘‘A book 
that is thy heart’s best friend,’’ in 
blue and gold lettering, would be an 
appropriate quotation to have in- 
scribed upon the bookmark. 

To secure partners for refreshments 
suspend two large paper hearts from 
the ceiling, several feet apart. 
Through a hole in each hang the’ends 
of long strings stretched between. 
The young men take hold of the 
strings on one side, the young women 
on the other. All pull at a given 
signal and the hearts are riven. 
Partners find themselves each hold- 
ing the end of a string. 
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In decorating the room, strings of 
evergreen, from which small red and 
white hearts are hung about a foot 
apart, will give a pretty effect. 

Refreshments may consist of heart- 
shaped sandwiches, heart-shaped 
cakes, and coffee. 

Pretty aprons for the girls who 
serve may be made of white crépe 
paper, rounded, and finished with a 
ruffle, with a border of red hearts 
where the ruffle is added. 

This idea may also be used in preparing the 
napkins. Cut ten-inch squares from sheets of 
white crépe paper, and around each square, 
about one inch from the edge, place a row of the 
tiniest heartsthat can beobtained. Stretch the 
edge beyond the border to make a slight frill. 





WHERE THE MILITARY SOCIABLE WAS HELD 
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PORTABLE BILLIARD 
and POOL TABLE 


For Home Playing in Any Room 


Pool, Billiards 
Balletto, Etc. 


26 Fascinating Games, $15 to $45 
SENT ON TRIAL 
$1zEs, 5, 6, 64% AND 7 FEET. 
WEIGHT, 30 To 70 PouUNDs. 
Place on library or dining table or 
on our folding stand, quickly level 
with our leveling blocks, set away 
in closet or behind door. Recently 
improved. Rich mahogany frame 
with piano finish; bed of patent 
laminated wood with steel girders; 
the only bed that will remain per- 
fectly. level under all conditions; 
green broadcloth cover, best rubber 
and steel cushions, concealed pockets, 
with covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 
40 implements GRATIS. Write for 
booklet, free ; also for name of your 
local dealer. 

Burrowes Folding Tennis Table is 
the best made. Send for descriptive 
price list. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
Portland, Me., and New York 


Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens. 
Made to Order. 





The greatest of our factory bargains. A complete Colonial 


MAHOGANY DINING SET 





At special factory prices, freight paid any- 
where in U. 8. } mie we February only. 
Vade Carey | to give an exceptional 
opportunity to those who have long wanted 
a g room furnished in mahogany — 
yet at modest cost. Each piece a handsome 
Colonial of that fine quality which insures 
you @ beautiful and artistically furnished 
dining room. Consists of a handsome Buffet 
Sideboard, new style mirror top; China Closet; French leg 
Dining Table and banister back Chairs, sold singly or in set. 
Also made to order in other woods. 

TO-DAY for special February prices and larger 
pictures. We guarantee this to be the greatest dining room 
opportunity of the year and that wti/ March 1 we will sell 
these beautiful mahogany pieces at oak prices. Our catalog 
is full of * good things "’ for each room and is free for the asking. 


Linn Murray 60:"tta; Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BISHOP FURNITURE 


(Grand Rapids) 
Is shipped ANYWHERE on APPROVAL, 
FREIGHT PREPAID, as stated below, and 
may be returned at our expense if not entirely 
satisfactory. 
No. 1373 Music Cabinet. Price $10.00. 
Beautifully figured Mahogany Front, Dull or 
Piano polish finish. Retail value $15.00. 


No. 1730 Morris Chair. 
Price $8.75. Copied by 
many, equaled by none. 
Made of Quartered Oak, in 
Golden, Flem- 
ish, cz Weath- 
ered finish. 
Spring Seat and 
Back, richly upholstered in any color 
heavy Velours or Tapestry ; samples 
free. (Leather $4.00 extra). Back is 
adjustable to four positions. 

No. 1656, a 
reproduction 
of an o 


on 
Rocker. Price $7.50. 
Made with uphol- 
steredl seat and back. Retail value 
$15.00. 

Big Catalog free. It shows 600 
pieces of good furniture. 

We prepay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee, allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE C0. 
Nos. 13-25 Ionia Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


LADIES! LEARN LACE-MAKING 


by a New Process. We furnish FREE 
a book of instructions fully teaching the work. If you want to 
make money, this is a golden wpportunity. Write today, enclosing 


4c. postage for book. Porchon Lace Co., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OFFERS SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FEBRUARY HOLIDAYS 


‘¢Wheel of Fortune’”’ 


T THE prettiest St. 
Valentine’s party of 


which I know the guests 
were requested to read the 
future and learn their fates 
by turning the ‘‘ Wheel of 
Fortune.”’ 

They found a wheel two feet 
in diameter, cut from heavy 
pasteboard, its surface covered 
with pink paper roses, lying on 
the centre-table, so poised ona 
pivot that a touch set it revolv- 
ing. A gilt arrow was fastened 
to one of the spokes. 

For the questioners of fate and fortune the 
hostess dealt in a circle around the wheel 
cards previously prepared with the blank 
sides uppermost. 

The inquirer set the wheel revolving, and 
when it stopped the arrow pointed to a card 
upon which was written the answer. 

The first questions, asked by the players in 
turn, related to their characters or peculiari 
ties. The answers were given in familiar 
quotations 

One learned that he was ‘‘ A proper man as 
one shall see in a summer’s day.’’ Another, 
‘‘A man he is of pleasant yesterdays and 
confident to-morrows.”’ 

A woman read: ‘‘ Whose words, all ears 
took captive.’’ Another, ‘‘ There isa garden 
in her face.’’ 

The next round had to do with the future 
fate, and one girl read: ‘‘ Her tongue will not 
obey her heart.’’ Another, ‘‘ The soul’s calm 
sunshine and the heartfelt joy.’’ 

Two men were promised marriage in 
quotations from Samuel Rogers: ‘‘ Fireside 
happiness to hours of ease,’’ and 
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‘A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing.” 





FOR RIBBONS OR HANDKERCHIEFS 


An Old-Time Thimble Party 


UITE an appropriate entertainment for 
the afternoon of Washington’s Birthday 
is an old-time thimble party. The following 
was the invitation sent out recently for 
such a party: 
‘*Ye matron, Mistress Carter, sends her greet- 
ings unto you, s 
And begs your presence at her home in Collins 
Avenue, ; ; ‘ 
Where other friends will congregate in friend- 
ship true and hearty, 
And join her in ye pleasures of ye old-time 
thimble party. 
’Twill favor her if you'll recite ye dear old- 
fashioned rhymes, 
Or sing ye song, or tell ye tale of long-forgotten 
times. . y 
Perchance some bit of old-time garb upon your 
form will be; 
But, surely, bring your sewing and prepare to 
stay to tea.”’ 
For the occasion every movable piece 
of modern furniture was replaced by 
an antique, and the hostess received her 
guests at the foot of the stairway, where 
a background of flowers had been ar- 
ranged. The daylight had been excluded from 
the parlors, and the light from a log fire in the 
grate mingled with the rays from numerous 
candles in old crystal and pewter candlesticks. 
The guests were nearly all gowned in the 
style of Colonial days with the exception of 
a few who were in up-to-date attire with only 
a touch of the antique—as a bit of old lace, a 
high-backed comb, or some sort of jeweled 
heirloom. All had complied with the request 
of the hostess: thimbles were uniformly in 
evidence and the work upon patchwork, 
darning and embroidery went merrily on. 
When tea was announced the guests 
found their places at the table marked by 
silver thimbles, which were inscribed 
with their names and the date. All the 
pieces of antique silver and crockery 
available had been pressed into service. 
Daffodils were used for the floral decora- 
tions in the dining-room, and the menu 
consisted wholly of the dainties which 
were favorites with our grandparents. 
The party was entertained by the tell- 
ing of quaint old tales and the singing 
of old-time songs. When the guests 
were about to depart they all joined 
very heartily in singing ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.”’ 





Edited by Jeannette Weir 





A WASHINGION S BIRTHDAY DINNER-TABLE 


Half-a-Dozen New Ideas 


WO bands of crépe paper in the national 
colors divide the table shown above into 
three attractive oblong spaces. For the cen- 
trepiece line a lace doily with red and place 





A NOVEL PARTY FAVOR 


it underneath a blue jardiniére holding a plant 
decorated with red candy cherries. The 
candle shades are of red crépe paper deco- 
rated with white paper cherry blossoms. The 
place cards are small hatchets made of bristol- 
board, painted in water-colors to resemble 
steel blades and wooden handles. At each 
cover is a picture of Washington. 
—ELEANOR STUART. 
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HE hostess of an evening party may easily 
make a number of little bags of white silk 
trimmed with pink velvet hearts to use as 
party favors. In each bag is a slip of paper 
on which is written a verse addressed to ‘‘ My 
timid Violet,’’ ‘‘ Pansy dear,’’ etc., each lady 
having been given a floral name for the even- 
ing. The cord is drawn and tied, only to be 
undone upon the request of a gentleman who 
has been presented with a Valentine bouton- 
niére which gives him a clew to his partner. 
The Valentine boutonniéres, one of which 
is illustrated, are made of green cardboard 
and lettered in gold. On the reverse side 
of each a floral name is written corresponding 
individually with those given to the ladies. 
The mouchoir-case illustrated is intended 
for a girl’s friendship Valentine. It is made 


of thin white silk lined with pink and _ per- 
fumed with rose sachet. The bow and the 





WHEN CUPID PRESIDES AT A LUNCHEON 


cord are white. Cupids are outlined from 
a picture which is placed underneath the silk 
and then sketched in pen and ink. 

When Cupid presides make for him a floral 
bower. Combine pink ribbon bows with the 
greens, and arrange a strip of ribbon witha 
Valentine to fall by each place. Seal each 
envelope with a pink heart. 

The heart-shaped cake is cut from a loaf 
and then iced. Pink roses trim the edge, 
and the lettering is in pink icing. 





NOTHING, IF MOT SWEETF 


For St. Valentine 


HE invitations may be 

written on ordinary note 
paper, placing in the upper 
left-hand corner of each two 
tiny white paper hearts edged 
with gilt paint, one overlapping 
the other and both attached to 
the sheet by a tiny bow of pink 
ribbon. Then provide a card- 
board heart about three inches 
in diameter for each expected 
guest. Decorate these with 
forget-me-nots with a_ rustic 
branch design in gilt around 
the edges. Letter the hearts 
in gilt, using upon each one some appropriate 
phrase, such as: ‘‘ To my Valentine,’’ ‘‘ Ever 
true to thee,’ ‘* Ever constant and true,’’ etc. 

On the reverse side of each heart write the 
date and the words “‘ Valentine Party. In 
the lower point of each one place a number 
beginning with one, and then continue to 
number a sufficient quantity alike for the 
ladies and the gentlemen. Make tiny slits in 
the hearts at the top and bottom through 
which to thread baby ribbon. 

For the ladies write rhymes or couplets on 
separate slips of paper; fold these slips like 
powder papers, and after numbering them 
affix one to the reverse side of each heart 
above the date. Thread these heart cards 
with blue ribbon, leaving two ends about three 
inches long hanging below. The upper ends 
may be tied in a bow at the top. Place all 
the hearts in separate envelopes, which need 
not be addressed, trusting to fate to arrange 
the partners, or the hostess may pair off the 
couples by addressing to certain ones the 
envelopes that contain the Valentines of the 
same number. 

When the guests arrive pass the envelopes 
containing the rhymes to the ladies, the others 
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A VALENTINE BOUTONNIERE 


to the gentlemen. Request each lady in turn 

to read aloud her Valentine couplet, begin 

ning with number one (which the hostess has 
reserved for herself), and ask the gentle- 
man who has the corresponding number 
on his Valentine to claim his partner. 

When supper is announced each gentle- 
man escorts his partner to the dining 
room, presenting to her his Valentine 
heart that she may keep it as a souvenir, 
and then she attaches it to the lower ends 
of the ribbon on her heart, which she 
wears pinned to her dress. 

The decorations of the dining-room 
and table should be pink, and the refresh 
ments of the same hue as far as possible. 

A few appropriate verses to be read 
are the following: 

Friends one and all, welcome here to-night; 
We are sure your presence gives us great de- 
light. 
To begin theevening’s program I'll start the fun, 
And as | need a partner I'll call for number one. 
Roses are red, violets are blue, 
Well — you know the rest, | want number two. 


I'm too modest to make such assertions, you see, 
So I'll be content with just number three, 


Life without a partner always was a bore, 
So for my Valentine I'}l take number four, 


be 
A Royal Valentine Place Card is made of 
a piece of white cardboard folded. Gild the 
edges and decorate the outside with a crest 
and the guest’sname. Onthe inside place 
the picture of a Queen or a King sur 
rounded by a frame of red paper hearts. 
Provide cards of each kind for the ladies 

and the gentlemen present. 


At a Valentine Dinner a pretty effect 
was produced by using various-sized 
hearts made of pink cardboard, which 
were strung on a thread and carried 
around the room near the ceiling. From 
the centre of the ceiling was suspended a 
large open heart, and from this point to 
each place at the table pink ribbons and 
smilax—at the ends of which were the 
place cards, pink hearts—were drawn. 
The names of the guests were written 
upon the cards in gilt lettering. 
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The 
**Twen- 
tieth Cen- 
tury’’ cutting 
has idealized the 
diamond as nature’s 
masterpiece in gems. 
The discovery of this cut- 
ting brings renewed glory to 
the modern lapidist, and will 
necessitate the revision of the story 
of the diamond in thousands of books 
and encyclopedias. The accepted dictum 
of centuries that ‘‘the brilliant cutting 
best brings out the beauties of the 
diamond’’ can no longer be recog- 
nized. The climax of its bril- 
liancy is attained by the 
‘*Twentieth Century’’ 
cutting. 
Ask your jeweler to 
show you the 
‘*Twentieth 
Century ’’ 
diamond. 














Atar Myosotis 


(FORGET-ME-NOT) 





Ov R Atars are com 
pounded from carefully 
selected ingredients and 
more thanten years has been 
considered necessary toretine 
the odor and develop the 
true perfume. Not more 
than one ort wo drops should 
be used on the handkerchief 
or lace to produce the most 
satisfactory results. Being 
of such concentrated 
strength their antiseptic 
qualities are unsurpassed, 
Nothing better can be pro 
duced to satisfy the taste of 
refined people. To distin 
guish our product from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, we ater the Atars 
only in Blue Glass bottles 
mounted with Sterling Sil 
ver, which will warrant the 
assertion that it is the mosi 
refined, unique and attract 
ive article for the ‘Toilet 
ever exhibited. 





The silver mount ery suit 
able for engraving nitials, 
monograms, et 


A Present That Any Lady 
Will Appreciate 
sb tooth agen ~ it i $2 


ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England, 
or 509 Kent Avenue, New York, U. S.A. 


Embroidery Silk ¢ 


AF 4 


HALF PRICE oH 


$I worth for 40, Lys S 





























SLE 


o nce oF sat mixed colors), 


a packag Consists of short S le 
ill pieces ‘Te ft er in skeining ss ‘ 
and spooling Pieces measure 3t 
yards long. Same amount of we ' 
in skeins would cost over $1 Free 


A Great Bargain in Silk 


for crazy patchw ae er 4 roider 


be ashed. Ounce packa 40c.; half e | 
Also Waste Sewing “Silk 
1estic use and ¢ ntless li f se ‘ t 
ace packages only. Packa eit 
20c. each Send order, with remittan:e, t 


THE BRAINERD & ARMST RONG SILK CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 

















The Lace Maker 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Lace Making. ¢ 


each month an illustrated lace lesson. New ancl oriyin ~ le 
signs. The latest lace ideas. January Number teaches the nev 
Irish Point Lace; February, Teneriffe lace; March, bruge 
Edited by 


Sara Hadley 


50c. per year. 34 West 22d St.. New York 
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The Journal’s Trained Nurse 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO HOME 


Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry about home nursing, provided return postage is inclosed. But it should be distinctly understood that 
under nu circumstances will she prescribe in cases of tliness or give medical udvice of any kind whatever. 





S TO the furnishing of the sick- 
room it should be remembered that 
the less furniture and fewer knick- 
knacks you have in the room the 
fewer you have to keep clean, and 
a sick-room must, of course, 
always be kept immaculately fresh 
aud dusted. But it is not restful to your 
patient to have you spend half the day dust- 
ing and cleaning all around her, even if you 
aie willing to do it. 

In rooms which are prepared for serious 
surgical operations, and in rooms in which 
any contagious diseases are to be nursed, it 
is necessary to remove carpets as well as 
everything else in the way of furniture not 
actually needed; and in the case of a minor 
operation to at least cover the carpets with 
clean sheets, securely fastened to the floor. 
But in other cases of illness you wish the 
room to look attractive. Rugs which can be 
removed and shaken outside the house are 
the best. The floor should not be swept, but 
wiped up with a large floor duster slightly 
dampened. If, however, you do use a broom 
or a carpet-sweeper be sure you do not knock 
these against the legs of your patient’s bed- 
stead. The patient alone can tell you how 
unpleasant this is; and I am sure he or she 
would tell you that it is only a little less 
unpleasant when you strike other pieces of 
furniture. People who have no nerves when 
they are well often seem to have an extra 
number when they are ill, and little annoy- 
ances are by no means little to them. 

Flowers and plants help to make a room 
look fresh and pretty, although those with 
strong perfumes are not desirable. They do 
not eat up the good air, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, but, on the contrary, absorb carbonic 
acid gas, which I have already said is so 
poisonous, and give outoxygen. They should 
be removed from the room at night, and water 
in the flower-vases should be changed daily. 


Keep the Sick-Room Perfectly Quiet 


F YOU have an open fireplace in the room 
and use coal, the coal may be wrapped in 
pieces of paper and placed on the fire by the 
nurse without soiling her fingers or making a 
noise, instead of shoveling it up or tumbling 
it out of a noisy coal-box. The poker may 
also be of wood. If the fire is allowed to go 
out during the night it may be lit in the 
morning before the ashes are removed, and 
the draught of hot air up the chimney will 
draw up a good deal of the dust with it, 
instead of allowing it to fly about the room 
and settle on your patient and everything 
else. Assoon as the fire is burning the ashes 
may be quietly and quickly removed. 


The less stuffed furniture in the room the _ 


better. Heavy curtains should be replaced 
by those of wash material, and kept clean and 
fresH. Cheesecloth at six cents a yard makes 
quite pretty curtains when these are required. 
Anything with large definite patterns should 
be avoided, as the sick person often has an 
irresistible inclination to count patterns and 
stripes until the brainis weary. If a rocking- 
chair is allowed in the room visitors should 
not be permitted to rock themselves violently 
back and forth. 


A Metal Bedstead is the Best 


F YOU are able to choose your patient’s bed 
you will find it wise to select a plain 
metal bedstead with a wire spring frame 
about three feet broad, two to two feet anda 
half high, and six to seven feet long. Sucha 
bedstead can be easily kept clean and sweet. 
It allows free ventilation and can be easily 
moved. It should be accessible from either 
side. It should have no curtains, canopies 
or valances, for the air beneath should be 
able to circulate as freely as the air above; 
and of course you will not allow any boxes or 
bundles under the bed. - Besides looking very 
untidy they harbor dust. The bed should be 
placed so that the patient does not directly 
face the window, and when possible it is 
better to arrange it so that any artificial light 
is behind the occupant. In long illnesses a 
side-view out of the window is cheerful even if 
there is very little to be seen. Some thought 
should be given also to the position of the bed 
in regard to ventilation, so that as much air 
as possible may be secu*ed without necessi- 
tating the patient’s being inadraught. If you 
are obliged to make the best of a large double 
bed one side may be used for the day and the 
other side for the night. 

The best and most comfortable mattress is 
one of hair. A feather bed, or any other 
loosely stuffed arrangement, is almost impos- 
sible in a case of sickness, and quickly 
produces bedsores. A hair mattress is porous 
and easily aired when opportunity occurs. 
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Even hair mattresses, however, may be lumpy 
and uncomfortable if the buttons have been 
allowed to come out. Acover of unbleached 
muslin for the mattress is clean and neat. 
This should in some cases be protected by a 
length of rubber sheeting, but rubber should 
not be used unless it is necessary, as it is 
very hot for the patient to lie upon. The 
warmth and vapor given off by the body being 
then unable to circulate make the patient’s 
skin moist and help to produce bedsores. 


When the Illness is a Long One 

ATER or air beds are sometimes used in 

cases of tedious illness, especially when 
the patient is unusually thin or unusually 
heavy. The object is to prevent pressure and 
avoid bedsores by presenting a surface which 
yields evenly to every movement. These 
mattresses, however, need more than ordinary 
care. A water bed, which is heavier and 
more clumsy than an air bed, should be filled 
with water of a temperature of ninety-five or 
ninety-eight degrees Fahrenheit, which tem- 
perature, being about that of the human body, 
will generally be maintained, and therefore 
the bed need not be frequently refilled. The 
bed should not be filled full enough to make 
it hard or unyielding, nor left so empty as to 
allow the patient to touch the under surface. 
The nurse must be guided by her own judg- 
ment and the feeling of the patient. 

The use of the air bed is becoming more 
general than it used to be, and is even pro- 
vided in the berths of some of the trans- 
Atlantic steamship companies. It has much 
to recommend it, and can be readily filled 
by a bicycle foot-pump. The same precau- 
tion must be taken not to fill it too full. A 
blanket must be placed under the sheet when 
a rubber bed is used, for it ‘‘strikes cold,’’ as 
the patients say, in cool weather, and even 
when the weather is hot it does not, of course, 
absorb perspiration nor allow ventilation. 

The nurse must always remember that to 
stick a pin of any sort into these beds imme- 
diately ruins them, and it is practically 
impossible to get them mended satisfactorily. 
They always ‘‘ leak’’ more or less afterward, 
Therefore with these beds sufficiently wide 
sheets should be used to tuck in well all 
around to obviate the necessity of pinning to 
keep them smooth. 


Change and Air the Bedding Often 


T IS convenient to have at hand at least 
three pillows, and in private houses, where 
pillows are not so scarce as they sometimes 
are in hospitals, often a larger number may 
be found of use. It is pleasant to keep a 
day and a night pillow for a patient, and, 
when it is possible to change them in this 
way, air the pillow or pillows which are not 
in use. 

If the patient is many weeks in bed and 
another mattress is obtainable, it is often 
very refreshing to be placed thereon. The 
mattress removed should be aired for at 
least one whole day in the brightest sun- 
shine obtainable. In contagious cases this is 
not sufficient. 

In all cities where Boards of Health exist 
the city authorities will, upon request, send 
for this mattress, sterilize it by means of 
either steam or dry heat, and return it to the 
owner. This I have always found them will- 
ing to do free of charge. Mattresses may be 
repaired and made almost as good as new by 
returning them to a mattress manufacturer, 
who will have the horsehair cleaned, replen- 
ished and freshly padded, and wash or renew 
the ticking at a very trifling cost. 

The patient who has to remain in bed for 
some time often finds it restful to have a 
pillow placed under the knees. Bending the 
knees relaxes the abdominal muscles. For 
this purpose a piece of ticking filled with 
excelsior or hay does just as well as a feather 
pillow, and indeed is often preferred by the 
patient, as it is cooler and firmer. It should 
be made in a round bolster shape, about 
twenty inches long, and should be placed in 
a pillow-case, so as to look neat and feel 
pleasant, even although it may not show. 


When Making the Invalid’s Bed 


apes making of a bed for a sick person is a 

very important matter. It is really 
remarkable how few people know how to 
make a bed well. As much of the comfort of 
the patient depends upon this I will try to 
describe to you how to do it, although it 
would be well for you to take the first oppor- 
tunity which may arise to get a professional! 
nurse to show you howit isdone. Iregret to 
say that all nurses are by no means good bed- 
makers, but nevertheless I think you will find 
that a great deal more may be learned from a 





NURSING 


Those matters properly belong to the physician. 


demonstration than from any written descrip- 
tion. In the first place, have your mattresses 
freshly and evenly padded. Over this some 
people advocate a blanket, but this is only 
necessary in colder countries than this, or in 
houses which are not well heated, or when air | 
or water beds are used. If you use rubber 
sheeting to protect the mattress a blanket 
should not be used. Should you find either 
desirable it should be securely fastened with 
large safety-pins at the four corners and at 
the sides, unless it is large enough to tuck 
in well. The under sheet should be large 
enough to allow at least twelve inches for 
tucking in all round. 

In many cases of illness a draw sheet is the 
next article required. This is a long sheet 
folded in half lengthways, one edge tucked in 
under the mattress sufficiently to hold it in 
place, and if the patient is very restless, 
secured also with two safety-pins. I[tis then 
tucked in at the other side and the remainder 
of the sheet neatly rolled and also tucked in. 
In width, the sheet should reach from a little | 
below the shoulders to just above the knees. 
When the bed becomes hot and uncomfort- 
able, or perhaps crumbs hide themselves in 
the way crumbs do, it is very refreshing to the 
patient to have this sheet drawn through far 
enough to give her a fresh place to lie upon, 
and is very easily done if the patient is able 
to slightly lift the middle part of her body, 
resting a moment on her head and heels. 
The section of sheet which is drawn through 
(taking care to pull it evenly and smoothly) 
should be rolled up and tucked in neatly. 





| 

HE upper sheet should be long enough to | 

turn down at least eighteen inches from the | 
top, and tuck in twelve or eighteen inches at | 
the bottom. The blankets should be placed | 
high enough to come well up on the shoulders, 
but should not be doubled back at the top, as | 
this makes the bed clothing too weighty over | 
the patient’s chest. All doubling back or | 
tucking in of blankets or counterpane should 
be done at the bottom. It is often more 
desirable to place a clean sheet over the 
blankets than a counterpane, which is unduly 
heavy and less porous. This may be folded 
up at night and a second best one used. A 
cotton comfort, especially one which has been 
washed, is by no means an ideal covering, 
as washing has made it heavy, and in its 
best days it is impervious to all ventilation. | 
Indeed, the only thing it has to recommend 
it is its cheapness. 

In changing the bed the top sheet may be 
used, after its freshness has gone, as the under 
sheet, and the under sheet may in turn be 
folded and used as a draw sheet. It is pleas- 
ant and grateful to the patient to have at least 
one article of bed clothing changed daily, but 
when this cannot be done from motives of 
economy, an extra sheet may be kept, and 
changed in the morning, the one which is 
removed from the bed being meanwhile aired. 
All airing, whether of bedding or personal 
clothing, should be done outside the sick- 
room. And donot forget that sunshine is the 
greatest purifier we have. 


Air Bed-Linen and Clothing in the Sun 





Always Make the Bed Twice a Day 


HEN a patient is in bed all day the bed 

should be made every evening just as 
carefully and thoroughly as it is every morn- 
ing. To do this, place two chairs near the 
foot of the bed. Loosen the bedclothes all 
around and remove each article separately | 
until the top sheet, or, in cold weather, the 
blanket only, remains over the patient, laying | 
the discarded bedclothes over the chair in the | 
same order in which youremovethem. Draw | 
the under sheet tightly, tucking it in afresh 
all around, seeing that no wrinkles or creases 
remain. Pull the draw or cross sheet 
through until the patient has a fresh, cool 
portion of the sheet to lie upon, carefully | 
brushing away all crumbs. If a mackintosh | 
is used see that this also is smooth. If you | 
wish to put on a clean upper sheet, place this 
on the top of the blanket which you have left 
to cover the patient, asking the patient or an 
assistant to hold the top of the clean sheet 
while you withdraw the blanket. This may | 
now be placed on the top of the sheet in its 
proper order, and you will have remade the 
bed without chill or exposure to the patient. 
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To Miss Banfield’s Readers 


As no back numbers of THE JOURNAL can be sup- 
plied, and Miss Banfield’s article in January has | 
been found so valuable, we have printed both her article 
in the January issue and the one on this page—the two 
together —in a little pamphlet entitled “‘ The Care of 
the Sick-Room,” of which copies can be had for 10 
CENTS EACH by sending to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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EXTRACT 





If you want the 
Best Extract of 
the Best Beef, at 
all times, insist on 


ARMOURS 


It is made from well-fat- 
tened beeves. 
Ithastherich beefy flavor 
of prime roast beef. 

It is void of the objec- 
tionable burnt taste so 
common to other beef 
extracts. 

It is more highly concen- 
trated, and will go further 
in imparting the desired 
meat juices and beefy 
flavor, for Soups, SAUCES 


and Beer Tea. 


THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


for this well-known 








brand. Sold only in jars 
bearing the Armour 
Label and firm name of 
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Armour & Company, 
Chicago, at all druggists 


and grocers. 


‘*Culinary Wrinkles’”’ 
is replete with many suggestions 
for its use. Sent postpaid on 
request. 




















For lovers of good 

things to eat and drink, a 

perfect seasoning and de- 

lightful drink. 

ZSPAROX 

Made from asparagus and 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, re- 
taining the full flavor of fresh 


asparagus. 


At fountains and cafés. Sold by 
druggists and grocers. 
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THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT: BY THE GARDEN MOTHER, FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


E HAD a “* Fagot 
Party’’ in the 
Sunshine Room 

one day last week. This 
isn’t a new kind of party; 
but it was new to the 
Garden children. As the 
guests came in Violet and 
Hazel handed to each child 
a fagot, tied with colored 
cord. It wasn’ta big party, 
but we made a wide circle 
about the hearth when 
Aan BY KAUFHANN'S everybody was seated. 
A GARDEN GIRL Violet was busy pass- 
ing about neatly folded 
papers while the children wondered what the queer 
bundles of sticks were for. ‘* They are to burn,’ 
she explained, ‘* while you are telling your stories.”’ 
Then she hastened to add amid a chorus of dis- 
mayed protests that the stories needn’t be invented 
on the spot, since Garden children from all over the 
country were to be heard from. 
“A 
ND first of all Clover, who had been in the secret 
for several days, laid her fagot on the fire, and 
while it burned merrily read Helen McCaslin’s true 
story of ‘* The Orphan Kittens.” 

** Listen to the story of five little orphans! One 
Sunday when my brother and I came home from 
church we found five Maltese kittens curled up 
beside their mother. When the kittens were only 
two weeks old the mother cat died. Alas for the 
poor little babies who had hardly gotten their eyes 
open. Such achorus of cries as came from those 
five hungry little throats! 

‘* Something must be done at once for we could 
not let them starve. So mamma sent me to the 
drug store tor the very smallest rubber nipples. 
These we put on little homcaopathic medicine bot 
tles, which were filled with warm milk. We began 
by squeezing a few drops of the milk into the kit- 
tens’ mouths, but it didn’t take them long to find 
how to get it themselves. 

** After a few days they forgot all about ever hav- 
ing had a cat mamma, and would run to us crying 
for their bottles of milk whenever they were hungry. 
They would crawl up our skirts while we were get- 
ting the bottles ready. 

** At first we fed them every two hours except at 
night. We had to tie different-colored ribbons on 
their necks to tell which ones had been fed. But 
we soon were able to tell them apart by their faces 
and manners, just as you can tell people apart. 
After a while they learned to lie on their backs and 
hold their bottles with their torepaws, as you see 
in the picture. Long after they ought to have been 
drinking from a saucer they wanted their bottles. 

** As they grew older we gave all but one of them 
away to our friends. Our kitten liked to have his 
bottle once in a while even when he was nearly six 
months old. I used to put him in my doll cradle 
on his back, cover him with a doll quilt, and give 
him his bottle just like a real baby. There he 
would drop off to sleep. I liked this much better 
than playing with dolls. 

‘We named our kitten Beauty Bunting and we 
have him yet. He is now over a year old, and 
weighs about ten pounds.’’ 

tr 
HEN the delighted hand-clapping over this 
pretty story was over Violet read ‘* How the 
Humming-Bird Earned Its Color,’’ by Sibyl Croly. 

** Long ago, ‘ when the earth was young,’ as story 
books say, there lived a humming-bird. It was not 
a pretty bird; its plumage was an ugly dull brown; 
but it had a kind heart (in fact, all its little giblets 
were kind), and was very happy as it buzzed about 
the bright flowers. Sometimes it would wish that 
it could be beautiful, with red and purple tints like 
the blossoms it loved, but it always dismissed such 
vain longings and kept its mind content. 

‘** B-r-r-r-z-z-z-m-m-m!’ it murmured as it ran 
its long bill into a flower, ‘ B-r-r-r-z-z-z-m-m-m! I 
am happy, happy, happy in the flowers and yellow 
sunshine. When the sun sets and the silver stars 
shine in a violet sky I sit on a twig of the rose vine 
and the night wind rustles the green leaves. A white 
rose is my canopy; out of its golden heart the rose 
fairy whispers sweet dreams to me. So I sleep and 
grow strong that to-morrow I may frolic again in 
the bright meadow. Iam happy, happy — B-r-r-r- 
Z-z-z-m-m-m!’ 

‘* But it came to pass that the flowers died, and 
driving clouds hid the sun and the stars, and 
darkness and chill fell upon the meadow. The 
humming-bird grew afraid. 

** Now under that meadow, though the bird knew 
it not, was Fairyland, where cold and darkness are 
unknown and flowers bloom always. One of the 
fairies came above ground one day to see what the 
outer world was like. As he made his way through 
the grass he came upon a wicked spider. A spider 
is the only living thing over which fairies have no 
power and it is feared by the little people above all 
things else. The poor little fay stood transfixed 
with terror as the fiendish spider drew nearer — 
nearer —and there was no help, norescue! Yes! 
Suddenly came a whir-r-r of brown wings, and a long 
bill pecked the venomous insect until he lay dead. 
The humming-bird had saved a fairy’s life! 

** In his gratitude the fay took his preserver back 
with him to Fairyland where they spent the winter 


And when the good humming-bird returned to his 
flowery meadow in the spring he wore the suit of sil- 
very purple and crimson which all humming-birds 
have worn since. Its colors are the rarest in the 
world, for they were mixed by fairy painters.’’ 
“n 
sis H, HOW I do love fairy stories!’’ sighed one 
little maid when this pretty tale was ended. 

** T like furry stories, too,’”’ laughed Hazel as she 
laid her fagot on the fire and announced the title of 
Mildred Riché’s story, ‘* A Mother Cat’s Sym- 
pathy.’’ 

*** Old Tabby,’ the house cat, had the most com- 
fortable of nests in the wood-house where she was 
raising in much joy and contentment a family of five 
pretty, fluffy gray and white kittens. ‘lhe wood- 
house door opened toward the east, and the morning 
sun shone full upon the snug little box that held 
this happy family, and Tabby was proud and 
important as a cat well could be. 

‘* Tabby’s little mistress brought the choicest tid- 
bits from the kitchen table which the good mother 
divided with her kittens; and Tabby was even 
beginning to bring them tender young mice and fat 
juicy moles from the garden. 

‘* Forafew short weeks nothing marred the peace 
and quiet of this little cat home; then some tragedy 





“HELD THEIR BOTTLES WITH THEIR FOREPAWS”’ 
occurred. No one knows what happened, but one 
morning poor Tabby sat mournfully alone in the 
sunshine, too grief-stricken to even mew a com 
plaint. 

** Toward noon the barn cat, Jetty, came for her 
usual visit, and soon Tabby had communicated the 
news of the disaster to her. Jetty seemed very sor- 
rowful also, and after some consultation went back 
to her cozy nest in the hay where she was raising a 
brood of six kittens, which she seemed to love very 
much, 

‘* After purring over them and licking them ten- 
derly, as if contemplating what she was about to do, 
she finally took one gently in her mouth and carried 
it up the path and laid it before Tabby. This per- 
formance she repeated four times. Then she sat 
down and watched the other while she licked and 
caressed the kittens so generously presented to her. 
lor, although they were younger and not so pretty 
as her own had been, Tabby welcomed them grate 
fully, and reared them with as much care as if they 
had been her own, and Jetty never interfered with 
their bringing up. 





*“OUR TEDDY ”’ 


‘* Was not this a great act of self-denial? Jetty 
doubtless loved her kittens as much as Tabby loved 
hers. It would seem heartless to accuse the little 
mother of desiring to dispose of a part of her large 
family. It is a great deal more pleasant to believe 
that she did it out of pure love and sympathy for 
her friend in her bereavement.” 


on 


HE children all agreed with Mildred in admiring 

the unselfish Jetty. 

‘‘T’ve a nice story about a dog,” announced 
Rosemary, who sat next to Hazel. Her fagot was 
soon blazing merrily while she read Rosamond 
Riddle’s little story of ‘* Teddy.’’ Rosamond is 
only eight years old. She very kindly sent us a 
picture of ‘‘ the dearest little dog in the world.” 

‘* I think I have the dearest little dog in the world. 
He is a cocker spaniel with the glossiest of black 
coats. He is named Teddy, after the President, 
because he is so beautiful. He can play tag with 
me, and when I take him to the store he begs for 
candy. One day he was stolen and sold to a man 
for two dollars and a half. But the man who 


bought him was honest and went to the City Hall, 
where he found out the name of the man who had 
bought the license that my daddy had fastened to 
Teddy’s collar. We were so happy to get Teddy 
back that we almost cried, and I heard daddy tell 
mother that he would not take one hundred dollars 
for him. 

** T had a beautiful party on my eighth birthday. 
At first I didn’t think Teddy could come, because 
he is a boy and it was going to be a girls’ party. 
But he did come, after all, and he looked just beau- 
tiful with his black neck adorned with a splendid 
bow of orange ribbon. If Teddy should die it 
would break our hearts, because we all leve him so. 
Anyway, he is the only boy in the family.” 


wy 


‘Tl LIKE that story,’’ announced Baby Rose deci- 
dediy. ‘‘I like nice, curly little dogs better 
’an anyfing.’’ 

** So do I!”’ 
voices. 

** Just wait till you hear this bear story,’’ said a 
Garden boy who was busily poking his fagot between 
two blazing logs. ‘* This story comes from Nova 
Scotia, and I tell you it’s a hummer! That girl 
ought to have had a gun, though.” 

Of course everybody was ready to listen after this 
spirited introduction, and Billy spread two large 
neatly written pages on his knee, while his fagots 
crackled a brisk accompaniment to Hilda Vaughan’s 
story, ‘* How One Bear Met His Match.” 

** It was on a South Mountain farm we had taken 
up our abode — my father, mother, Cousin Victor 
and myself. Our nearest neighbor, a Frenchman 
with a large family, lived more than a mile distant. 
When winter came my father went to work in the 
lumber camp. He visited home every fortnight, 
bringing supplies from the settlement and occasion- 
ally a bear steak and fur rug. 
scarce in the region around our farm, our forest 
neighbors being mostly foxes, hares and squirrels. 

** Victor, nearly sixteen, snared rabbits, shot 
foxes, cut wood for the fires and tended the stock, 
while I fed the fowls and helped mother about the 
house. When spring came we took the cattle and 


promptly chorused half a dozen 


Hlowever, bears were 


sheep to an open glade in the woods for pasture. 


‘ 


4 NE spring day after an unusually cold winter, 
as I took my charges to pasture, I noticed 
fresh tracks across the little snow-patches and in the 
muddy places. Being familiar with fox, hare and 
squirrel tracks, I wondered a little at the new ones. 
** As the nights grew milder the stock was left over 
night in the pasture. But one day there were signs 
foretelling colder weather, and mother sent me for 
our cattle and sheep. 

** Arriving at the glade, what was my surprise to 
see the cattle and sheep running helter-skelter all 
around the pasture. I looked about and presently 
came upon five sheepskins neatly rolled up and 
placed under a large oak tree which faced the thick 
of the wood. 

** Becoming more and more frightened as it grew 
darker I started tor the bars, intending to run home 
as fast as I could, when suddenly I espied the gaunt 
form of a huge bear shambling across the middle of 
the pasture. Paralyzed with fear, I stood fixed to 
the spot. On came the bear. I grew faint. Just 
then a young calf, more unfortunate than its mates 
on account of its youth, was hewn down by the bear. 
I fled, and had just reached the other side of the 
bars when Bruin glanced up from his teast. 
Fortunately Victor had started out with his gun, 
and scenting danger had come to meet me. Victor 
found the robber still enjoying his supper Being 
a good shot, he hit the bear near the heart, and so 
ended Bruin’s feast.’’ 

‘‘T am so sorry for that poor, dear little calf,’’ 
sighed Clover. ‘* Suppose it had been our darling 
Cowslip!”’ 

** I’m sorry for the poor old bear, too,’’ said Billy 
stoutly. ‘* He was probably half starved. I'd like 
to have been that boy Victor, though,’’ he added. 
** It must be jolly fun to shoot a bear!” 

There wasn’t time for another story, for the clock 
began to strike nine, and rosy-cheeked Kathleen 
was quietly bringing in trays of big yellow oranges, 
nuts, and the reddest of shiny red apples. A whole 
heap of fagots were thrown on the fire, and every 
body began to tell stories at once while the oranges 
and apples went around, 


oy 


\JEXT month the Garden Mother will have a little 
. talk with the young authors who are growing up 
all over the country, and some of the prize stories 
which were crowded out this time will be given. 
The full list of the September prizes is as follows: 


First Prizes—Sibyl Croly (fourteen), California ; 
Mildred Riché (thirteen), lowa. 

Second Prizes — Nora Colburn (eleven), Michigan 
Mabel Clark (thirteen), Massachusetts; Carson 
Langham (twelve), Texas; Mabel Luscomb (fifteen), 
Canada; Pearl Phillips (fourteen), Ohio; Helen 
Jovart (eleven), Connecticut; Florence Short (thir- 
teen), New York; Helen McCaslin (nine), Olto 
Grace Berrisford (twelve), Minnesota; Katie May 
Mitchell (fourteen), Texas. 

Third Prizes—Annie Hull (eleven), California ; 
Daisy Everest (twelve), Michigan; Lilian Armstrong 
(thirteen), Canada; Rosamond Riddle (eight) 
Washington; Mildred Griffith (nine), Illinois; 
Georgianna Study (fourteen), Pennsylvania; Helen 
Huntington (twelve), Connecticut; Hilda Vaughan 
(fourteen), Nova Scotia; Josephine Lawrence (thir- 
teen), New Jersey; Hannah Detwiler (eleven 
Florida. 











Paves the Way 


10) wen Gals 


PN 10) Oo OKs 


ROGRESS from infancy to 

sturdy, healthful youth is 
safeguarded and made secure 
by the use of Nestlé’s Food. 
Sold all over the world for the 
past thirty years. Now being 
used by the third generation 
of mothers. 


If you have a baby, send us your 
name and address, and we will for- 
ward you, prepaid, a large package 
of Nestlé’s Food, sufficient for eight 
fullineals. Address 


HENRI NESTLE 
73 Warren Street New York City 
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-—30 YEARS" 
SELLING DIRECT 


wchicles and harness in the world 





— styles of 
FREE vehicles and 
Send for It 65 stvles of 


Ne 


Ve are the largest manufacturers of 


elling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


But ship 
anywhere 
for examina- 
tion, guar- 
anteeing 
\ safe deliv- 
ery. You 
are out 
nothing if 
No. 106. Winter Front Station Wagon not satis- 
Price $1 _ As good as sells fied. We 
for $100 more 
. make 195 





harness. 


Stanhope. Price $ As; ells for $50 more 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MPG. CO. 











ELKHART, IND. 
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Colonial Hangings 
for Bedrooms 


Transform d characterle 

rooms inte dainty, picturesque 
apartments. Curspecia etinci ides two pair 
of curtains, one bed spread with full valance 
and bolster cover (or ruffled shams), as show! 
above. Made of fine flowered muslins and 


lawns, in quaint, artistic designs. Sample 
free. On receipt of price, size and color of 
room we will send you a 

Complete Set, $4.55, Express prepaid. 
Send 10 cts. (postage) for our superb pattern 
book in full colors, showing new and complete 
line of curtains, rugs, carpets, etc., in al 
grades, at wholesale prices. 
The Hamilton Carpet & Curtain Co. Dist. 21, Columbus, 0, 

orld 


Largest excluawe Carpet and Mail-Order house in the 
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ww PHOTOGRAPH BY (DA BELLE TURPIN 





° 
A corner of a study and chamber verry of The draperies used in this room in a Hillsboro, Ohio, house are of 
an artistic girl in Portland, Maine. Moss-green figured Swiss. The seine, or fish-net, in the corner is bordered 
is the tone of the walls and furnishings. with shells, and is used by the girl to hold photographs, 























‘is girl room ina howee at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
e draperies are of cretonne with a white ground 












































PHOTOGRAPH By TAY 


Another view of the room illustrated on the left. The large bay-window makes This shows another part of the room of the Virginia girl to whom was awarded 








the room especially cheerful. The curtain at the closet door is of a flowered the first prize in THe JouRNAL’s contest. The little bookcase, with inviting seat. 
pink cretonne. The couch is covered with the same material. and the old-style Colonial mantel, are particularly worthy of notice. 






























































The dressing-table in this Indiana girl’s room was The wail-paper, matting and rugs of this room of a girl in Meriden. Ccnnecticut, 
copied from a design given in THE JouRNAL. The all harmonize, The dainty furniture was selected with a complete understanding 
color scheme of the room is blue and white. of the size and shape of the room. 












































* ‘= “ farm OY ’ 
edu ovin AS] PHOTUGRAPH GY URE © &. BOLORTH Ow ‘ sistas 7 
B Califorr a eyl’s room reflects Pink and white are the colors of this Pennsylvania girl’s room. This Illinois girl’s room is in green and white. The furniture is 
personaii:y t© 4 great extent, The dressing-table was made from an old washstand. The box enameled in white. College banners and posters are hung on 


couch holds shirtwaists and other articles. the walls also wire racks holding the pictures of her friends. 
27 


is a love of books and curios. 
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ORawe ey 04 Cw awsed 


The Council Chamber 


“ Providing for honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men” 


HAVE been guided to the 
choice of our subject of con- 
sideration at this meeting of 
the Council by the serious 
preponderance of earnest re- 
quests for advice regarding 
the living within one’s in- 
come and the avoidance of 
debt. Of all the resolutions 

tending to a nobler and happier life in the 

future, determination to accomplish these 
two vital things seems to form the very large 
majority. 

In one aspect of this question which involves 
our honor, our self-respect and our happiness, 
it seems a sordid and painful thing to dis- 
cuss; but in another it is a noble, vital and 
all-important part of right living and thinking. 

If we are to maintain our high purpose and 
strive that our meetings shall result in that 
Peace of heart which means the harmony of 
our lives with God’s will and intention for 
us, we can never overlook those who, being 
in debt, are also in slavery, and who, lacking 
courage to live on what they can pay for, are 
dishonored. I defy any woman to know what 
true Peace means while she is afraid of the 
postman’s whistle lest he bring a bill, or the 
sound of her own door-bell lest it should 
announce a collector. 





Rivalry that is Harmful 

{° TAKES immense courage, great self- 

control, and the unlooked-for discovery of 
the supreme selfishness of receiving and en- 
joying other men’s goods without payment 
for the same, as well as a realization that our 
wealth or poverty is God-appointed, to live 
within a restricted income; this is true of any 
people in any place, but doubly so in our 
country and of our present generation, for the 
American man and his wife are now generally 
ashamed of being poorer than their neighbors. 
There is a great joy and satisfaction for the 
average American husband in seeing his wife 
dressed expensively and his children bearing 
comparison with those of men of large and 
unrestricted means. There is an ever-living, 
and alas, increasing rivalry in the adornment 
of his house. The muslin curtain would 
be as pretty and tasteful, and better of its 
kind, but ‘‘ it looks so cheap’’! 

I have asked one of the happiest and most 
successful women whom I have ever known 
to join us to-day and tell us, as far as she is 
willing to unveil her experience, something 
about the causes for her cheerful smiles and 
unwrinkled brow. She will have to bring 
her two younger children with her, as she has 
no nurse. But I must stop talking for our 
guest is coming: I hear the children’s voices. 


One Woman’s Experience of Debt 


AS THEY approach I wish I could read your 
thoughts! Did you ever see a brighter, 
cheeriertrio? Is not my friend’s face a com- 
ment on her theory and practice of life? Yet 
when she sits befere you in the strong light of 
our sunlit room you will see that hers is not 
the countenance of one who has lived in care- 
less joy. Deep lines of thought are visible 
about her forehead and eyes, and the peace 
and serenity which give their charm to her 
vigorous, energetic expression are not those 
of untried youth. 

As the little ones were directed to a 
window-seat the elder untied the shawl 
knotted at the back of her sister’s small, 
sturdy figure, and once seated on the broad 
cushion removed both their quaint, white 
knitted caps and other wraps, and cozily set- 
tled the cushions without a word of direction 
from the mother. A smile lightened every 
face as the maternal instinct of six years 
helped four years to be comfortable. 

As part of my duty is to keep a record of 
our meetings, as well as to preside, I will 
write out what is said as if what passes were 
intended not only for ourselves but also for any 
outside of our Council who might care to know. 

It would be difficult for us to surmise just 
where, in the varying strata of social life, 
our visitor belonged. If perfect ease and 
entire lack of self-consciousness are indica- 
tions of high breeding she is by birth and 
breeding a lady: if a gentle voice and beau- 
tiful enunciation mark cultivation she has 
both these qualifications to an unusual degree. 
But her dress? Yes, that black silk has seen 
many days and but for its extreme plainness 
would be old-fashioned. For the same reason 


By Mrs. James Farley Cox 


that a Quaker cannot be out of the mode to 
which she is not subject our friend’s gown 
could not be ridiculous. And the children 
are just children —they would look as much 
at home in Holland or France as here. 
Sweet, clean, wholesome, bewitching, and 
not of anybody’s way of dressing but their 
mother’s. This is her address: 


When the Bills Exceed the Income 


‘*T AM asked to say what I can this morning 
about what has helped me to be an honor- 
able and happy head of an economical house- 
hold, after having suffered the inexpressible 
trials which belong to those who exceed their 
incomes and live in the shame of debt. 

‘*T should not have felt that I was particu- 
larly well fitted to speak to you—there are 
so many older and wiser women in your 
Council —but since your Head thinks that I 
have found out two or three helpful secrets I 
could not refuse to come to you. Now I am 
here, what I know and have to say seems so 
very simple that I feel timid in telling you 
what may seem so trifling. But I have suf- 
fered so keenly and am now so happy in my 
freedom that, after all, you may care to hear 
what I think I have found out. 

‘“We hear a great deal about ‘ good man- 
agement,’ and when the bills exceed the 
income we are—or at least I was—ready to 
think our methods of living and housekeeping 
are at fault: some one else could do far better. 
But I am sure—positively sure—that it is 
not so much management that we are ignorant 
of as that we lack courage and honesty. 

““— do not mean that one clever and 
thoughtful woman cannot make a dollar go 
twice as far as her careless, extravagant sister 
can; that is an indisputable fact, but the best 
managers too often still exceed their incomes 
although they have done wonders with what 
they disbursed. We cannot seem to get it 
into our heads that every family is responsi- 
ple for its own ways of living, and that there 
can be no honorable way for us to live ‘as 
other people do.’ We have to gain the cour- 
age toshelter ourselves and our children, and 
dress and eat, and furnish and be hospitable, 
precisely according to the measure of our 
resources, without any regard to what ‘ every- 
body else does.’ 


Patches are Often Badges of Honor 


. E HAVE to stand firmly on the ground 

of our own convictions and knowledge 
and find that there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in being singular, if we cannot do as 
richer people do, and to rouse self-esteem 
enough to have confidence that we can never 
be lowered in either the eyes of worthy men 
and women, or of those with whom we are 
associated, because of the economies which 
testify to our honesty. 

‘““When a mother feels that she is doing 
better for her boy to buy a coat for him, 
rather than send him to school in ashabby or 
patched garment at which his mates might 
jeer, and the child wears day after day, and 
month after month, what is really the mer- 
chant’s coat, not his, she has done hima great 
wrong. Let the darn or the patch show — 
they are badges of honor if they mean that 
his parents will neither take goods they can- 
not pay for, nor deprive him of his education 
for want of new clothes. 

‘When I was first married I was anxious 
to be thought thrifty and economical, and, as 
I thought, tried hard. My husband was eager 
to put a little in the savings-bank. We 
thought that we did our best, but each quarter 
we fell behind a little more and a little more 
until we owed two hundred and fifty dollars. 
From that time we began to be unhappy. 
Dearly as we loved each other we could not 
make the home joyous and peaceful as it had 
been at first. We began to make ‘ payments 
on account’—are there many more fatal 
words than these three, when the result to 
family peace and honor are taken into con- 
sideration?’’ 

(The sudden sharp sob of a choked voice 
startled the meeting. ) 

‘* They mean a harassed and overburdened 
husband, a wife in distress, and unspeakable 
humiliations, and children living on what 
does not belong to their parents.”’ 

(‘‘ What elsecan you do?’”’ It was almost 
a cry which uttered these words. ) 

** Stop short! Goon paying off all you can, 
but if need be goto bed hungry rather than 


keep on getting things cncredit. Merchants 
are, as a rule, only too glad to codperate with 
debtors who show a genuine determination to 
retrench and pay cash for what they get. I 
have known many instances becides my own, 
and never yet saw any hardness shown to a 
man or woman who stopped having things 
‘charged’ and paid up every week all they 
could on past obligations. 

‘* We shrink from ‘ exposing our poverty’ 
—we do not want ‘to be thought mean ’— 
we therefore make subscriptions, give little 
presents—buy little adornments—hire a 
piano and give the daughter music lessons. 
The heart so urgently and painfully craves 
the fair, sweet things—the comfortable, 
respectable things— the delightful things for 
the husband, the home, the child. 


Only One Way Out of the Difficulty 


“*T SAID I had so little to say to you that I 

was afraid to begin, but it all comes back 
to me!—those last days when we went stum- 
bling on, trying to parcel out the month’s 
salary: a little to the landlord, a little to the 
butcher, a few dollars to the coal yard, and 
owing every man twice what we paid him. 
And it is not, after all, a little thing to say to 
you, that if any of you know what this trouble 
is—this grievous, humiliating trouble— there 
is a way, anoble way, to be rid of it, and when 
the burden is rolled off and your heart is at 
rest and your eyes seek gladly to meet those 
of every man with whom you have any deal- 
ings, you will count it a pleasant and proud 
thing to be honestly poor and not ashamed to 
say ‘I cannot afford.’ ‘ Not ten cents a week 
to the Dorcas Society?’ It isa hard question 
to answer, but if that ten cents is more than 
you have to spare your contribution is not 
giving —it is robbing! 

‘*Sometimes husbands and wives cannot 
seem to join hands in these issues: often it is 
individual expenditures that empty the purse 
—not the cost of family living. Yet it is very 
seldom that —if some other cause of difference 
has not arisen—an affectionate couple cannot 
come to an agreement if both are aiming at 
the same great result. 

““T knew a couple whose good income 
never had sufficed to keep them out of debt. 
Neither husband nor wife could be happy 
thus; they detested boarding, yet they closed 
their house and determinately brought their 
expenditures to a fixed weekly sum, over 
which they would not spend one dollar until 
they were free again. It was a token of 
weakness on both their parts; with more 
courage and less yielding to the temptation 
to give and live and dress ‘as other people 
did’ they could have kept their home and yet 
been honest. Yet, discerning their own fal- 
libility they put themselves into this bondage 
to meet a settled amount, which could neither 
be omitted nor postponed. 





I Hope This Talk Has Done You Good 


“TOR myself, I am more fortunate; my 

husband is strong even against his am- 
bitions and desires for me and our children. 
We kept our home, but we narrowed our ex- 
penses to a limit which left a wide margin to 
pay off our debts, and we have adhered to 
our compact. Now that we are free we are 
yet living on the old scheme, and we are using 
our margin to create an emergency fund to 
call on as the children grow older. 

** My husband has not been advanced as we 
hoped, but I have learned to find the keenest 
delight in making life so bright that we do 
not miss and crave what we once felt were 
necessities. We love a good play, a fine lec- 
ture and a daintily furnished house; to my 
husband a good book is a sore temptation, but 
we count any infringement of our rule a sin. 

**Only this can I add: if you want to try 
my experiment you have to be patient until 
you are understood; courageous under the 
great fear which comes at first; and inflexible 
as to your rule, even though breaking it would 
only cost ten cents.’’ 

Oh, how I hope some trembling, anxious 
heart, longing to be brave, has caught some 
inspiration from our happy friend’s frank 
story of her efforts. 


Mrs. Cox asks that her correspondents, desiring 
replies, will kindly trust her with their names and 
addresses. Most of the questions involved are too 
sacred for any form of printed reply, and she would 
prefer placing herself in personal touch with those who 
ask for counsel. 

















From the United States 
Official Census Report 


‘In 1895 Messrs. Wilcox & White, of Meriden, 
Conn., began manufacturing an interior attachment, 
and in February, 1897, built their first ‘ANGELUS,’ 
a cabinet piano player. This instrument, the in- 
vention of E. H. White, may be regarded as the 
PIONEER OF THE VARIOUS SIMILAR ATTACH- 
MENTS WHICH HAVE SINCE BEEN PLACED 
UPON THE MARKET.” 


Although we are justly proud of having placed 
before the public the pioneer piano player, the 
ANGELUS (an instrument by means of which 
anyone can play any piano, and which has created 
a new industry), yet we realize that our pre- 
eminence must be maintained by progress, so we 
are continually applying our experience, our skill 
and ingenuity to improving and perfecting our 
instrument. ‘lo-day we declare that there is no 
piano player which has such complete and ingen- 


ious expression devices as has the ANGELUS. 


Illustrated book given to inquirers. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Main Offices and Factory, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


SOLD BY 

The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston | The Estey Co., St. Louis 
John Wanamaker, New York | Sherman, Clay & Co., San 
Juely & Co., Baltimore and Francisco 

Washington The W.G.Woodmansee Piano 
John Wanamaker, Philad’a. Co., Cincinnati 
5. Hamilton, Pittsburg The J. T. Wamelink & Sons 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago Piano Co., Cleveland 


J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, Regent Street, London, 
and other local agencies throughout the country. 














Heating Troubles 


Thousands of 
people write 
us about their 
distressful 
condition 
through inef- 
ficient heat- 
ing methods. 

Our experts 
give proper 
serious scien- 
tific consid- 
eration to 
thousands of 
cases each 
month. The 
best talent in 
this line is at 
your service 
for free consul- 
tation. 


Describe your House to us 


Hot Water or Steam 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes. Need not be connected to water 
works system. Send for valuable book'et. 


APNERICAN RADIATOR (CAPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. A 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 















THE MOST PERFECT OF FLOOR PAINTS 


A paint that sticks but isn’t sticky. Hardens 
quickly and stays hard. The colors, warm, 
rich and endurable. Not the cheapest® in 
price, but cheapest in the end. 


MADE READY TO USE 
IN TEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


YOU CAN APPLY IT 


If your dealer does not handle it, we will send 
it express paid at the following prices: 


1-4 Gallon Cans . . $ .50 Each 
1-2 Gallon Cans... .85 Each 
1 Gallon Cans. . 1.50 Each 


Booklet, ‘Household Hints in Floor Painting," 
also color card mailed for the asking. 


Write Dept. G 
Keath Vi iliigan gts 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makers of 
Best Prepared Paint and Railway White Lead. 


S 
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“DONT STAMMER 
: YOU CAN BE CURED.” 

Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
The Philadelphia Institute— THE PIONEER 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 1033 and 1043 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. E.S. John- 


stor, = sapere and Found- 
Y er, who cured himself 
18th Vear after stammering 40 years. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journat for 





The Great cee Piece of Music 
“Hiawatha” 


A sixty cent piece. 

Our price 3O0c. 
If not procurable of 
your dealer send us 
each for 


anything 
ed in the list 


“Hiawatha "’; 
fo rany six, inc nlibne 

* Hiawatha 
“Hiawatha.” A 

beautiful inter- 


mezzo. Easy to 
play and very 
catchy. We guar- 


antee it will be the 
most popular in- 
strumental piece in 
America. Try it 
and see if we are 
notright. We paid 
$10,000 for the copy- 
right of ‘“‘Hiawa- 
tha." 

“Cecilia.”” A new waltz. 
This has never been adver- 
tised before. Feel sure you 
will like it. 

‘* Dreamy Eyes.’’ By Lampe. 
Does not need further de- 
scription. The composer's 
name is positive guaranty. 

‘Our Directors.”” A com- 
position of unusual merit 
in straight march time. 

‘The TwoGossips."". March 
two-step. A novelette. Bril- 
liant, classical and popular. 

“Hearts Courageous.” 
Waltzes. To say that they 
are great is an accurate de- 
scription. 

**Creole Belles.’’ Will its 
popularity ever cease? No. 
Written both as song and 
march. 

The Great Whitney-Warner Mandolin Collection, consist- 
ing of first mandolin, second mandolin, guitar and piano acc., 
25c. for each book. Send for our complete illustrated cata- 
logue FREE. You will surely find something that will interest 


you. The Whitney-Warner Pub, Co., 35 State St., Detroit, Mich. 





Title page of “Hiawatha.” 
** Cubanola.”’ 


love serenade. 
for two-step. 

‘*Prancezka,’’ by 
Leaves nothing 
sired in a waltz. 

** Dolores.’’—The first move- 
ment of this ts beyond 
description. Don't over- 
look it. By the composer 
of “* Hiawatha.’ 

“Dixieland.’”” By Haines. 
Another of his masterpieces. 
Contains reminiscences of 
the South. 

“*Cordelia.’"’ March two- 
step. Sounds like a song 
title but is not. Is even 
more musical than the name. 

“ Lazarre.’’ Your music rack 
is not complete without this 
great waltz. Be suretogetit 


A Spanish 
Can be used 


Blanke. 
to be de- 




















Blasies 


the name of two generations of piano 
experts —stands for every excellence of 
piano-building. And it stands for one 
thing more — reasonable cost 


The makers want you to hear the Blasius; 
if no dealer near you has it, they will send 
from the factory, on trial. Write for par 
ticulars of this liberal offer, and for photo- 
reproductions of the new styles. 


| cree to Buy a Piano,” valuable information | 





for prospective piano-buyers, sent on request 


BtASIUsS 


1119 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 























See 


‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Favor 


THE NEW SCALE Vischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Vone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the bischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
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Over 


110,000 
Sold 


Years 


Established 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of 
every home is at once enabled 
enjoy a Iligh-Grade Piano, 
all parts of the United States. 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Kasy Payments 
to possess and 
Pianos delivered to 
W rite for catalogue, 











We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middieman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Kither of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters orany tw o figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10 cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen, A een 25 cts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
77 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


:ArtisticHomes 


A 608-Page Book of Designs, Postpaid 
for $1 1.00. ‘Largest Published. 


The Cottage- Builder 


Issued Monthly, 10c 

















For $5.00 I will send pre- 
liminary plans of your 
house, as it will appear 
‘a8 built. See Nov. L.H.J.Ad 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
119-2 7th, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


A correspondent who wishes an answer by mail should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 


EO 








ents say to me: ‘'I 
find great difficulty 
in expressing myself ; 
can you not give me 
a few directions for 
increasing my vocabulary?’’ For 
some of these correspondents, the main difficulty 
lies, I think, in poverty of ideas rather than in 
poverty of words. Those who have ideas may find 
the following suggestions helpful in acquiring words. 

Read each day, if only for a half-hour, from one 
of the best authors, and read one author till you 
know him, even to his turns of phrase. In the 
course of a reading, mark the page that is most 
pleasing to you. Read this page again, and then 
copy it, not word by word, but sentence by sentence; 
and by this I mean, have each sentence so well in 
mind before you begin to write it that you will need 
to refer to the book for an occasional word only. 
When you have written the page, make a list of 
those words in it that you do not fully understand ; 
look up each of these words in the. best dictionary 
available, write its meaning, and then make several 
sentences in which the word is correctly used, vary- 
ing the sentences as muc.a as possible. This is 
enough for one exercise. 

Make the second exercise a study of sentences. 
After reading the first sentence thoughtfully, write 
the gist of it in as many ways as you can, varying 
not only the phraseology but the order of clauses. 
Treat each sentence in the same way. 

For the third exercise cull from the selected 
passage all words that do not form a part of your 
everyday speech, grouping them under convenient 
heads, such as “ Nouns that denote physical 
characteristics,’’ *‘ Nouns that denote mental char 
acteristics,’’ ** Verbs of motion,’’ “ Adverbs that go 
with verbs of motion’’; write against each word as 
many synonyms as you can find for it ; embody 
each synonym in a sentence. 

If these things have been well done, you should 
now have at command abundant words for the say 
ing of all that is said on the page you selected. 
For the last exercise, then, write the whole page in 
your own words; write it again from a different 
point of view. 


The Distinction Between “Bring” and 
“Fetch” 
Now that you have distinguished ‘‘ bring ’’ and 


“ take,’ 
* bring 


’T wish that you would do the same for 
*? ena **teten.” ia Ses 

* to 
My dog may 
he fetches the 


**To bring”’ is to bear along in coming; 
fetch’’ is to go and get and bring. 
bring home a neighbor’s door-mat; 
thing that I send him for. 


An Old Use of “ Dissolve” 
Is it correct to say that snow dissolves? 
W. 8S. 
** Dissolve’’ in the sense of ** melt with heat” 
was once, but is no longer, in good use. 


A Good Use of the Word “ Holidays” 

Is it not just as proper to speak of the Christmas 
intermission of college work as ** holidays” as to 
call it ‘‘vacation’’? I have been taught to use 
“ holidays’’ in this sense, but I have recently been 
corrected for so doing. HONOLULU. 


The use of ‘* holidays ’’ in the sense of a time of 


festivity or recreation, a period of cessation from 
work, is correct. You will find this meaning in the 
larger dictionaries. 


“Cannot Help” Expresses the Meaning In- 
tended 

Which of the following sentences is correct: 
‘* He puts up no more barriers than he can help’’ or 
** He puts up no more barriers than he cannot 
help”’ ¢ G. 206s 

‘* He puts up no more barriers than he cannot 
help”? is the correct form: ‘‘help’’ here 
“avoid”; and the full meaning of the sentence is 
‘*He puts up only those barfiers that he 
avoid putting up.’’ 


means 


cannot 


The Number of “ Whereabouts” 
Will you kindly let me know through your col 
umns whether it is better to say ‘* His whereabouts 


is unknown”? or ** His whereabouts ave unknown.” 
R.H 


‘* His whereabouts are unknown”? is preferable 
to ‘* His whereabouts is unknown.’’ 
some extent, divided in the matter, 


tendency is to treat “ whereabouts 


Usage is, to 
but the general 
”? as plural. 


A Predicate Nominative 

Which of the following sentences is correct, and 
why: ‘* Tell her that it was me who waved,” * Tell 
her, it was I who waved’’? SAVANNAH. 

‘* Tell her, it was I who waved,’’ or *‘ Tell her 
that it was I who waved,’’ A pronoun 
following ‘‘ should be in the nominative case ; 
for any form of the verb ‘‘ be’’ takes the same case 
after it as before it. 


is correct. 
was ”’ 


A Double Genitive 

Is it correct to say ‘‘ A cousin of Della’s”? 

wee oes 

Yes: the construction exhibited is what is known 
among grammarians as a ‘* double genitive,” and, 
though it has been stigmatised as ‘‘ barbarous and 
unintelligible,” it has been used by reputable 
authors tor at least tour centuries. The construction 
is, moreover, not only peculiarly English, but, 
in some cases, peculiarly useful, in that it 





distinguishes “a picture of 
Queen Victoria’s,’’ which means 
one that. belonged to the Queen, 
from *“‘a picture of Queen 
Victoria,’’ which means one repre- 
senting the Queen; or ‘‘a story of 
’? which means a story 
from ‘‘a story of Trollope,’’ which 
a story about Trollope.” 


Trollope’s, 


by Trollope, 


“eé 


means 


A Redundant Word 
Should we say ‘In between the lines’’ or 
“ Between the lines ’’ ? Go ee 
We should say “Between the lines’’: * in’ 
nothing to the meaning, 
dundant. 


> adds 


and is, therefore, re- 


“She,” not “ Her” 


Kindly tell me which is correct, ‘* Her and Mrs. 
Smith are coming down town,” or ‘* She and Mrs. 
Smith are coming down town.” M. W. 

“She and Mrs. Smith are coming down town’ 
is correct. The form of the pronoun is that which 
would be used if ‘f and Mrs. Smith ’’ were omitted, 
and surely you would say ‘* She is coming,’’ not 
‘* Her is coming.’’ 


“Toward” and “Towards” 


What is the distinction between ‘‘ toward’ and 
** towards’? ? A.G. 

Except for the old adjective use of ‘* toward ”’ 
(as in Shakspere’s ‘‘ What, a play toward! 
there is no distinction between ‘‘ toward’’ and 
** towards’ but that which rests on euphony: that 
form should be chosen which sounds better in the 
context. 


The Vulgarisms ** That Much,” “That Large,” 
ete, 
Is it allowable to say, ‘‘ Will it cost that much ?”’ 
‘* Tt is that large,’’ as a shortened form of ‘* Will it 
cost as much as that ?’’ * It is as large as that’’? 


kK. B.R 
“That much,’ ** that large,’’ and all similar 
expressions, are vulgarisms. ‘‘ That’’ should 


never be used as an adverb. 


“Arrived Safe” or “Arrived Safely” 

Will you kindly tell me which is correct, ‘ I 
arrived safe’’ or ** I arrived safely.”’ Is it vulgar 
to say ‘‘ I arrived safe’’ ? a hs 


Either form is correct: this is one of the few 
cases in which an adjective or an adverb may be 


used with little difference 
” 


**T arrived 
I arrived ; the 
”’ qualifies the pronoun *1,”?) ‘1 
means that I safely accomplished 
the adverb ‘* safely ’’ qualifies the verb 


in meaning. 
means that I was safe when 
adjective “ safe 
arrived safely ”’ 
my arrival ; 
** arrived.”’ 


safe 


The Adjectives 
“German” 


** English,’ “French,” 

Please let me 
begin the 
** German,’ 
itals. 


know if it is equally proper to 
adjectives ‘* English,’’? ‘*French,’’ 
> etc., with small letters and with cap 
hs 
It is not: in our language these adjectives 
properly begin with capital letters, though the cor 
responding adjectives in some other languages begin 
with small letters. 


“An” Before Words Beginning with “Ht” 


Is ‘fan’? allowable in the following sentence: 


** An hypnotist is ex rapport with his subject’? ? 

Poe. F. 
” but 
” 


*An’”’ is not allowable before ‘‘hypnotist, 


it is before ‘‘ hypnotic’’ ; that is to say, ‘fan’? is 
not allowable before an accented syllable beginning 
with ‘*h,’’ but is allowable 


syllable beginning with ‘* h.’’ 


before an unaccented 


“In to Dinner,” not “Into Dinner” 

In reading, I often meet this or a similar sen 
tence: ‘*She went into dinner.’’ I think “ into’ 
should be written as two words, not as one word. 
Which is correct ? FREDENE. 


“She went in to dinner”’ is correct; ‘fin’ is 
here an adverb, as it is in ‘* Come in.’’ 
into dinner ’”’ 


** She went 
suggests a very unpleasant spectacle. 


The Repetition of “One” 

Dm “one... ne” of “om... his” avr 
possible, or should one always say “one... one”’ 
and‘*‘one ... one’s’’?? Forexample, is it correct 
to say ‘* When one is ill he wants the best of care,’’ 
or must one say ** When one 1s ill one wants the 
best of care’’? MM. i. 8. 


I should not go so far as to say that there is 
absolutely no authority for the use of ‘he’ or 
‘his’? when a new nominative or a possessive is 
required to refer to a preceding ‘‘one’’; but a 
change from ‘‘ one’”’ to **he’’ or ‘‘ his”’ is often 
awkward, especially ‘‘one’’ is virtually a 
substitute for a pronoun of the first person, and a 
good writer rarely makes this change. If any one 
doubts that the repetition of ‘‘ one’’ can be made 
easy and natural let him study the use of the word 
in the earlier writings of Mr. Henry James. If 
any one feels that the repetition of ‘* one’’ is awk 
ward on his own lips, let him choose some other 


sé ” 


when 


sé sé 


at the start, —such as, ‘‘a 


7 46 


” 
one 
o) 46 


expression than 


7? «4 person, 
” 


‘ , ’ 
we, you,’’ or ** any one.’ 
‘* some one,’’ * 


man, 
With “‘ any one,’’ as with 
one,”’ he’ 
larly used ; for the addition of *‘ any,”’ 


“‘ ayery.”’ or **no’’ changes the character of the 


every 


and ‘no one,”’ ** >and ‘‘ his” are regu- 


** some,”’ 


pronoun, 


} 










Woman’s Watch 
Falls 


it’s more than probable a big 
repair bill will follow, unless 
the delicate works are protected 
by a Boss Case —the strongest 
of all watch cases. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened Gold 


Watch Case 


will not wear thin, or bend, or 
dent. Handsome as the richest 
solid gold case, but will outwear 
it—and the cost is much less. 
Guaranteed for 25 years. 











3,288,828 S.8 







This mark 
inside the 


is stamped 
genuine 


Sold by every jeweler. Before 
buying read our free art booklet, 
‘Intelligent Watch-buying.’’ 











Children 
Need a Piano 


Even if the 


~ 


parents think they do 
not need one themselves they should 
consider the children. To them it 
means a source of recreation and re- 
finement that nothing else can replace. 
The 


MERSON 


not only has a beautiful tone, but has 
great durability, and will stand any 
amount of hard usage. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue and easy 
payment plan. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON 
{120 Boylston St. 


The Ideal Piano 


CHICAGO 
195 Wabash Ave. 


Dept. A 














suilt anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing but 
the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a piano? 
Our proposition will prove more entertaining than 
any you have had. Cataloy and /ul/ information 
Sree on application 

THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. 0. Box A Fort Wayne, Indiana 























WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, in Script, Roman and Old English 
engravir Finest quality. Samples free 
Finest Quality En "Sit Sel Calling Cards 
in Script, Roman and English. Samples free. 
Monogram Stationery, 2 >» sire box, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50. 
Samples Stationery f¢ Cents in Stamp 
We prepay all xpress ond Mailing Charges 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1622 Vine St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Method Lessons 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


SECOND LESSON —HOW TO SELECT MEATS 


#HE wise housewife will not select 
H the same piece of meat for boil- 
ing or stewing that she would 
for baking or broiling. Dry 
heat, unless carefully managed, 
has a tendency to harden the 
fibre of flesh. 

For baking, roasting and broil- 
ing, methods of cooking in which 
dry heat is used, seiect the choice and tender 
pieces of meat. The demand for these pieces 
is far in excess of that for the so-called 
inferior ones. These latter are not inferior 
because they contain less nourishment, nor 
are they less palatable, but the methods of 
cooking are more difficult, hence the demand 
for them is }2ss, and the prices asked for 
them correspondingly low. 

The sticking piece of the neck contains 
more nourishment, weight for weight, than 
any other part of the animal. This piece is 
usually selected for beef tea, mince meat and 
‘*chopped’’ dishes in general. The round 
of beef where the muscles are fully developed 
is more nutritious than the tenderloin, but the 
tenderloin is in demand because it is tender 
and requires less care and time in cooking. 





t 
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OR roasting and baking select as first 
choice the standing ribs, six in number, 
which can be divided into three or four roasts 
according to the size of the family; these ribs 
come from the forequarter. The middle ribs 
are first to be chosen. Going from the sixth 
rib toward the shoulder are the chuck ribs, 
which are easily distinguished from the stand- 
ing ribs by the piece of cartilage which 
separates the solid central flesh from the 
outside strip. This cartilage hardens in- 
to bone as it nears the shoulder. The 
‘*chucks’’ are tender and palatable, but 
the ribs are large and the meat spread 
over a great space; consequently are not 
economical unless one has a large family. 
A thin roast is never palatable; a chuck 
must be exceedingly heavy to give the 
proper thickness. 

For a small family the first two stand- 
ing ribs, weighing from four to five pounds, 
are best. The ‘‘ middle cut’’ will weigh 
from ten to twelve pounds. The fifth and 
sixth ribs weigh from twelve to fourteen 
pounds, provided they are taken from a first- 
class animal. 

In Philadelphia and Boston the ‘‘ pin’’ or 
aitch bone, between the rump and the loin, 
a sort of wedge-shaped piece, is a fine roast 
fora large family. The weight of the bone is 
always the same in comparison to the flesh, 
hence it would be expensive for a small 
family. 

As first choice for broiling select the sirloin 
steak, known also as porterhouse, or loin 
steak. Divided, this steak gives the ‘‘ ten- 
derloin’’ and a “ sirloin’’ steak. 


ca 


OR boiling select the fleshy part of the 
shoulder as first choice; as second choice, 
the round. 

For corning select the plate or brisket. 
In these pieces there is a streak of lean and 
a streak of fat. These pieces are also used 
for collared beef. ~ 

For beef a la mode the round is the best. 
If in your locality the round is separated 
choose the tender upper portion if your family 
is large; if small, the under part. 

In purchasing meat be careful not to select 
pieces heavy in bone. _ If the bone is removed 
and the weight and price added to the meat, 
one frequently finds that the cost of an inferior 
piece has been quite equal to that of a 
better cut. 

The flank or skirt steak is the choice piece 
for rolling for mock fillet. This piece usually 
sells at from thirty to forty 
cents a pound and weighs 
from two to three pounds. 
Stuffed, rolled and served 
with tomato sauce it 
makes an exceedingly 
nice dish, sufficient for 
eight or nine persons. 

The prices I have given 
are those of the Eastern 
coast, where sirloin and 
the best cuts sell from 
twenty to thirty cents a 
pound, and the inferior 
pieces from sixteen to 
twenty cents. 

For chopping and mak- 
ing such dishes as Ham- 
burg steaks, cannelon and 
beef loaf, the tops of the 
sirloin, the ends trimmed 
from steaks, answer very 
well and cost only half 
the price of round steak. Housewives who 
do their own marketing and select rather than 
order their meat, can pick from the butcher’s 
block or counter good pieces for this purpose 
at about eight cents a pound. 

When one has had a fillet or sirloin steak 
it is wise to serve a cheaper dish the day fol- 
lowing to make the expense even. Whena 
fillet is wanted it is wise to purchase a portion 
of the loin. Have it sent home untrimmed. 





FOREQUARTER OF BEEF 


Divide it, take out the fillet, removing the 
back, cutting it into steaks and using the 
bones and rougher pieces for soup. In this 
way one may have at moderate cost a fillet 
with sufficient other meat to last for several 
days: The loin contains really the entire 
so-called tender meat of the animal. In an 
animal dressing at from nine hundred toa 
thousand pounds the loins would not weigh 
more than fifty or sixty pounds. For this 





THE SIRLOIN AND THE TENDERLOIN 


reason a very high price must be charged for 
tender meat to cover the inferior pieces for 
which there is very little demand. 

Stewed and boiled meats, to be palatable 
and juicy, must be cooked with care, always 
below the boiling point. When boiling meat 
it should be covered with boiling water, 
boiled rapidly for five minutes to seal or 
cement the juices, then put back to simmer, 
where it cannot possibly boil, allowing twenty 
minutes to each pound. A piece of well 
hoiled meat is tender, juicy and rare. The 





WHEN A FILLET IS WANTED 


usual method of careless or hard boiling pro- 
duces a stringy, dry, tough and unsightly 
mass. Add salt at the last half-hour. Salt 
added at first draws out the juices and hardens 
the fibre. 

In all methods of cooking the object is to 
make meat tender, to increase its flavor and 
to retain the natural juices. To do this the 
outside of each piece must be quickly seared 
to form a coat or covering which will pre- 
vent the entrance of water or the escape of 
the natural juices. 





WHEN THE LOIN IS DIVIDED 


HE term stewing does not in any way apply 
to vegetables, or foods rich in starch. 
These must be cooked at the boiling point. 
They need not be allowed to boil hard, neither 
should they be allowed tosimmer. Simmered 
rice, for example, would be most unpalatable 
and unsightly. This is the reason why rice 
cannot be well cooked in a double boiler. 
Heavy, pasty, water-soaked, starchy foods 
provoke indigestion. 
Roots of plants, such as turnips and beets, 
not containing starch, but a goodly quantity 





SIX STANDING RIBS 
FOR ROASTING 


of vegetable fibre, may 
be cooked just at the 
boiling point; 210° 
Fahrenheit is, however, 
better. The great difficulty is that 
few thermometers are used in the 
kitchen, and 210° may, without the 
knowledge of the cook, run down 
to 200°. In appearance the water is the 
same, but the results would be disastrous. 
Potatoes, being starchy, must be boiled 
quickly. An excellent rule to remember is 
that all foods rich in albumen— meats, egg, 
milk, old peas, beans and lentils-—are best 





HINDQUARTER OF BEEF 


when cooked below the boiling point. We 
bake beans slowly for hours to soften the fibre 
and make them more digestible. 

Foods cooked in the oven are truly 
‘* boiled’ in their own juices. 
instance, contains seventy-five per cent. water ; 


when baked it is really boiled in its own | 


jacket, without additional water. It loses in 
weight by the evaporation of the water about 


two ounces to each eight; it is therefore more | 


concentrated and rather more easy of diges- 
tion. A potato, even when it is carefully 
boiled, takes up a little water, about one 
ounce to each ten, and loses a large per- 
centage of its mineral matter. 


oe 


METH IDS of cooking make quite a differ- 
ence in food values, therefore I trust that 
these lessons will induce wives and mothers to 
make a careful study of the different methods 
of cookery, which are quite as important as 
the proper selection of foods. It is not the 
number of calorics, derived from a test-tube 
experience, that will benefit and save man- 
kind, but careful observations of man as he is, 
not as we fancy him, on his present diet. All 
beneficial reform must begin at this point, and 
go gradually upward. Select the food by its 
adaptation to your locality, age and occu- 
pation. Then from close observations of 
methods of cookery make your dietary. The 
** Cooking School’’ arranged for you the first. 
The ‘* Method Lessons ”’ will guide you in the 
second, The two together will enable you to 
live well, economically and correctly. A 
perfect dietary is so well balanced that one is 
in perfect health from the beginning to the 
end of the year, even at hard labor. 
Those who have reached their threescore 
and ten years without fatigue may be 
said to have solved the diet problem. 


op 
How to Stew Meats 


NE recipe will answer for all sorts of 
meats. Cut two pounds of meat into 
cubes of one inch. Put them ina hot pan, 
and shake the pan over a hot fire until each 
piece of meat is thoroughly seared. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of either butter, oil or suet 
into a saucepan and add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and mix thoroughly. Add one pint 
of stock or water and stir until boiling. Add 
a level teaspoonful of salt, a bay leaf, a slice 
of onion and one teaspoonful of kitchen bou- 
quet. Add the meat, cover the saucepan and 
cook slowly, just below the boiling point, for 
two hours. Garnish the dish with squares of 
toasted bread or with dumplings. 

To make dumplings, sift one pint of flour 
with one teaspoonful of baking powder and 
half a teaspoonful of salt, two or three times. 
Then add sufficient milk to just moisten the 
flour. Mix quickly. Drop the dough by tea- 
spoonfuls all over the top of the meat, fifteen 
minutes before it is done. Cover the pan. 
Push it over a moderate fire, and cook the 
dumplings slowly for fifteen minutes. Do 
not lift the lid during this time. Dish the 
dumplings around the edge of a platter and 
put the meat in the centre. Garnish with 
finely chopped parsley. 

Irish stew is a light stew garnished with 
potatoes. * The neck of mutton cut in even- 
sized pieces is the best for this purpose. 

Brown fricassees and ragéuts are made 
according to the first recipe, browning the 
meats first. Garnish a fricassee with sweet 
potatoes or corn fritters, or squares of toasted 
bread and guava jelly. 


“a 


| N MAKING soups use cold water to draw out | 


the flavoring and juices. The object here 
is directly opposite from boiling or stewing. 


In soup-making the object | 


is to soften the meat and 
get as much nourishment 
as possible from it into 
the water. In both cases 


below the boiling point. 

Stewing and boiling are 
both economical methods 
of cooking meats. The 
juices and flavoring lost 
to the meat are held in 
the soup or sauce. A 
six-pound piece of meat 
loses in boiling about one 
pound. 

An eight-pound rib 
roast loses in the butcher’s 
trimming three - quarters 
of a pound; in removing 
the bones one pound and 


.cooking (baking) it will 
lose one pound—it now 
weighs five pounds. The 
first cost was twenty cents 
a pound, which makes 


$1.60; consequently a rib roast when served | 


costs thirty-two cents a pound. 
ap 


x Mrs. Rorer’s next Method Lesson, which will appear 
in the March issue of THE JOURNAL, will treat of the 


“ Broiling and Roasting of Meats ”’ 


A potato, for | 


the cooking must be done | 


a quarter is lost. In | 


— Royal — 
Baking 
Powder 


NECESSARY FOR 
GOOD HEALTH 


Royal Baking 
Powder has been 
endorsed by Physi- 
cians, Physiologists 
and Government 


Chemists more em- 
phatically than any 
other article of food. 
Royal Baking 
Powder makes 
healthful food (al- 
together different 
from the alum-food 
made from cheap 
baking powder). 
These facts speak 
for good health, the 
most important 
consideration in life. 


GOOD HEALTH 
ECONOMY 
GOOD RESULTS 


We would like to compliment 
every reader of THe Laptes’ Home 
Journat with a copy of the new 
«*Royal Baker and Pastry Cook,’’ 
revised and enlarged with down to 
date methods and directions for the 
best home cookery. 


Send name 
and address and mention JourNaL, 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 














New York, N. Y. 





ELWELL KITCHEN CABINET 


Holds everything a cook will want, just when and where she 
wants it. Sent freight PREPAID to any place east of the 
Rockies for $24.00. If not satisfactory, send back at our ex- 
pense. Let us send you our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Minneapolis Furniture Co., Dept. A, Minneapolis, Minn. 











> 
BAKER’S BEDSIDE and READING TABLE 
ra 2 Adjustable For 
| Many Purposes. 
} Indispensable in the 
! 4 Sick- Room, > 
. Handsome oak top, 
Why. rigid steel frame, 
beautifully finished. 
An ornament to any 
home. 
Send for booklet. 
BAEER & SONS CO. 
61 Lake Street 
Eendaliville, Indiana 
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The 
Grocers 


She 


Slobe ~ 
"Wernicke 


“ELASTIC 
BXOL0) COW 2 


in every stage of its construction 
is carefully and thoroughly made, 
and the ‘‘Elastic’’ system is the 
ideal one for any library. It per- 
mits variety of arrangement, in- 
crease of capacity, removal of case 
without disturbance of books, and 
always presents a complete and 
finished appearance. The best 
features of sectional construction 


The Smile that W on’t Come Off are combined with thoroughness 


of manufacture, and all furnished 


At the Lowest Price 
More Quaker Oats the Grocer said, if Carried in stock by dealers in prin- 


cipal cities, or direct from factory. 
No other brand will do instead; | ‘*G-W ”’ pays the freight. 








ASK FOR CATALOGUE A-103 


And o’er his kindly features spread 


The Smile that won’t come off. ao 1 The Globe“Wery icke Co. 


manufacturers in the 


world of ‘Elastic’ CINCINNATI 


Cabinets, Book . 
“aia NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway 
Look for the Coupon in the Package. : 


ete. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal Street 
LONDON, 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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_ WICKLESS, BLUE FLAME 


OILSTOVES 


THE SAFE, RELIABLE, HONEST KIND 


— 





Some statements are self-evident, others can be proven, still 
others must be accepted on the faith of another. As the following 
» facts will have to be accepted upon the faith of another, Mr. Wm, 
§ H. Wilder, president of this Company, we present his photo at 
; the right, with that of his little daughters, remembering what 
Benjamin Franklin said of the time when he was an apprentice 
) boy in Philadelphia, that his mother had given him an honest face | 
) or he would have starved. Mr. Wilder’s utterances in regard to 
) oilstove matters must be accepted as coming from one eminently | 
qualified to speak with authority, for he has been acquainted with their details since 1876, being treas | 
urer and general manager of the American Oilstove Company in the late ’80’s; in 1890 president 
of the Monitor Oilstove Company and Florence Machine Company; vice-president of the Grand Oil 
stove Company, and a director of the Union Gas and Oilstove Company. These companies were 
later succeeded by this Company, of which Mr. Wilder is president. THIS COMPANY HAS REVO- 
LUTIONIZED THE OILSTOVE BUSINESS TWICE. Previous to 1890 only white flame wick oilstoves 
were made. We brought out the Wickless, Blue Flame oilstove in 1891 and sold thousands each year 
for tive years before any other manufacturer even began selling them. This class, now known as the 
“drip” stove, has a vapor, or broad and shallow burner bowl, an elevated tank, and depends entirely 
upon a valve for control. Now, a valve is like a broncho, It will “buck” when it clogs from 
the sediment in the oil and refuse to work, or on the other hand it will kick and overflow like the | 
Johnstown flood when the obstruction clears. 


You Should Avoid All Oilstoves with the Reservoir Above the Stove Top | 


We believe that the dealer who offers them for sale as the best, or even as safe, is either imposing upon you or has been 
imposed upon. In 1897 we brought out a stove with what is now known as the o#/ d0w/, or a burner that is narrow and deep, 
and in 1898 a wickless and valveless stove with a reservoir beneath the stove top, known as the Automatic or free level oil 
stove. A year or two later one other manufacturer under 
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took to make it, but he has quit, and he knows why. Mr 


" Wilder's patent of Dec. 7, "97, describes that “ burner 
} AUTO MOTO and reservoir may be brought into the right relations for 

normal burning and fixed, and a valve used for control." 
WICKLESS This class is on the market generally, and if properly 


made is a good stove. We call it AutoValvo. Ithassome | 
VALVELESS of the woes of the valve stove in that it can clog, but can | 
BLUE FLAME not flood and overflow. 


We make four different kinds of 
Wickless, Blue Plame Oilstoves — the AutoValvo, above 
described ; the Automatic Cabinet, which is free level at 
all points, the burner being simply raized and lowered 
for control of flame, hence does away with a valve of any 
description, and consequent woes, for if the valve is not 
necessary at high flame, why uze it at all? Next, the 
AutoValvoMoto—i.e.,‘‘Auto’’matic or free level at ful! 
flame; ‘‘ Valvo,’’ valve only when one of the burners 
needs to be used separately; ‘‘Moto,’’ with our new 
moving, spring reservoir with oil storage BELOW THE 
FREE LEVEL. Lastly, the AutoSyphoMoto—(see cut) 


free level and no valve; burners raise and lower; no ( h a ed H an ds 
joints; oil syphoned into the burners; moto rezervoir. 

Now, in short:—We claim to have developed, pro- ; f 
duced and brought on the market the modern free level are the bane of the little tot’s existence 
oil burner bowl, whether with or without a valve; in | 


other words a wickless, blue flame oilstove with the 
reservoir below the stove top. 


—and. sometimes of older folks. 


Wintry winds raise havoc with tender skins. 
Fk AIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR SOAP first cleanses the skin of all 


AVOID removable burners with extra joints and small 











vertical ducts and pumps. Coal hod burners (with a hood impurities, then heals, soothes and keeps it soft and velvety. 
around them) are bungling, dirty and clumsy when they § ¥ : ; af 
need replacing or cleaning, and besides, the flame will It makes a rich, creamy lather and has pronounced antiseptic qualities. 
jump out and blow out easily. Common-sense and expe A ; : i . 
rience dictate a simple cabinet for a free flame burner if Removes grease and dirt like magic and lathers in hard or soft, hot or 
protection is needed 5 as 
Sise of top, 162 31 aS ae YOU SHOULD REFUSE all high reservoir stoves, and cold water. Each cake is wrapped and packed in separate carton. pont judge 
Size of top, 16x in.; height, 2572 ; ut, Cre . ‘ . ould he 1is Comp: 5 am ° . . TT ‘rm Tn > é 
shipment, 73 ibs. This size, $12.60; others more, others | Tol “Oetne tay licensed under the Wilder patents.” Ask for FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR SOAP at SU {pe quality 
less — depends on size and style. Large sizes for the largest es 48 . . — . nape pice . by the price 
families, and smaller ones for light cooking. Cook a dinner in AGENTS SOLICITED; where we have none, we your drug or grocery store. If you fail to find it, send us name 
a hurry and bake to perfection. Burns kerosene (coal-oil) with serve direct. 2 ’ 2 ’ 


out a wick—a hot, quick, blue flame and noiseless (others roar) 


and address for free sample. It has an odor 
The Best Oilstove Ever Made CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
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«There is no smell or odor, andl positively no danger. | parties living in New England and Canada, address Like a Breath from the Pines 
md for ee booklets showing our Big four ue Flame 
ilstov le ma sopular Valvo stove and the famou 17 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. i ae . : a a : 
a cae rHE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department L, Cuicaco. 
FREIGHT PREPAID WITHIN LIMITS 210 School Street, Gardner, Mass., U.8. A. 
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~Watchmen 


‘? f : ‘ 
in olden times were public 


time keepers, but not accurate 
. r , ~ f* 
time keepers. lo day Ques 


4 
Fie pp 


pi THE 


"| MODERN 

| 4 4 WATCHMEN 
ay 
keeping to dn exact 
Science. 

‘Accurate to the second” 

The Quien the leading watch in 

St cart, We make watches 


have brought time- 
is the standard that has made 
com plete - cases and movements 


 —— Ask dealer or write for 


( an) 


“Guide to Watch Buyers’ Free 


Size 16, 
1902 Thin Model 
“The 
Latest and 
Greatest'’ 
WATCH FOR 
MEN 


‘The 400"’ 
The smallest 
and most accu- 
rate watch 
made 
FOR 
WOMEN 














If artistic designs, a satisfying fit, fine materials 
and Skillful workmanship interest you, dis- 
criminate in buying lingerie and ask for 


National Undermuslins 


You will at once recognize their superiority. 

The wearing test proves them as depend- 

able as carefully made-to-order garments. 
Order from us direct if your dealer hasn’t them. 


=> These scissors sent postpaid for your dealer's name and 36 cts. 


FREE The latest and most artistic creations in fine Trade-mark 
undermiuslins are shown in our booklet (free), on hem. 


NATIONAL UNDERWEAR CO., Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


* Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done ™ 


Onestions will be answered every month on this page. Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 
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HE month which contains the 
day of the patron saint of 
@ lovers may not be an inap 
é Hi propriate time to consider 
vat the etiquette of engagements. 
"4 4 We will assume the preliminaries as 
settled. The fateful question has been 
7 ~~ asked and answered. The sanction of 
£3 the young woman’s parents has been 
secured, and they have been offered every 
facility for learning al] about the antecedents, finan 
cial position and future prospects of the aspirant 
for their daughter’s hand — as well as for the more 
important investigation of his character and repu 
tation, as far as they may be learned. A manly 
man, who has nothing to hide, will not resent the 
most searching acquaintance with his affairs, so the 
inquiry be made in a proper and friendly manner. 


DUTIFUL son will acquaint his parents with 

his hopes and intentions, and as soon as his 
family learn of their happy fruition they should 
hasten to call upon the young woman and her 
mother to assure them of their welcome of the news, 
and, if possible, express self-congratulation. 

If distance does not allow of a personal call a 
cordial letter should be written by the young man’s 
mother, who includes all the other members of her 
household in expressions of affectionate welcome to 
her son’s fiancée as a future member of their family. 


"THEN follows an interchange of hospitality to 

further the mutual acquaintance of the families 
concerned. It is unimportant which takes the 
initiative. A dinner is the usual form of entertain 
ment, and the time of announcing the engagement 
is then discussed and decided upon. 


‘ THE families do not live in the same place the 
mother of the young man often invites her son’s 
fiancée to visit her for a week or so. Such an invi 
tation should be written with cordial warmth, that 
no thought of being sent for to undergo inspection 
intrude itself. One such note which I saw began: 


** My dear new Daughter : 

“Will you ask your parents to graciously spare you 
to us for a few days, that we, too, may know and love 
the girl who has won the heart of our Jack. We are 
all eager to welcome you.”’ 

It is something of an ordeal, but such acquaint 
ance is most desirable. 


0 peter netgear ey a girl finds such different 
standards and ideals in the family of the man 
she expects to marry that she feels sure that she 
could never be happy in that environment. 

Sometimes a man is quite disillusioned when he 
sees the girl whom he thought he loved among his 
own people and acquaintances. 

It is well for each to see the other in the midst of 
the domestic and social setting that belongs to him 
or her. Every possible test should be applied, lest 
the recognition come too late that their union has 
been a mistake. Much as one may deprecate a 
broken engagement it 1s better than broken hearts 
and lives. 


|" IS because of these possibilities that it is 

important not to be too precipitate in making an 
engagement public. Until the proposed relation- 
ship is sanctioned by both families it should be 
kept secret. 


F AN engagement be suspected it is extremely bad 
taste for any outsider to ask questions. 
dences should be demanded of no one. Engage 
ments need not be announced unless there is every 
prospect of the marriage within the year. 


Confi- 


HE method that is regarded as in the best taste 
for making a projected marriage known to the 
world is for the young couple and their parents to 
write personal notes to their respective relatives and 
intimate friends, who pass on the pleasant news. 
The notes sometimes mention one or more after- 
noons when the young woman will be at home 
with her mother. They wear becoming high-necked 
gowns. ‘Tea, sandwiches and cake are served, and 
the little function is usually very informal. 


HE friends and relatives of the bridegroom-elect 
take this opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of his fiancée, but where no reception day is 
set they should cal] upon her promptly to express 
their felicitations. 
It is a graceful compliment for a male member of 
the man’s family to send her a Jarge bunch of violets 
or box of roses when the engagement is announced. 


CCASIONALLY the young woman anrounces 
her new relations to her girl friends at a 
luncheon, or her parents give a dinner to their inti- 
mates, at which the girl’s father presents his future 
son-in-law to his guests just before the ladies with- 
draw from the room. All rise, and for the young 
man congratulations and handshakings follow, and 
to the girl kind wishes are cordially extended. 


At NEWS of a betrothal the present custom is 
for intimate friends to send to the bride-elect 
gifts in the form of teacups—her afternoon tea- 
table being in some sort representative of the new 
social position of matron which she is about to 
assume. Friends also hasten to extend hospitable 
invitations to the happy pair. 
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Nanas engagement ring is not openly 

/ worn until the engagement is 

acknowledged. There is no-rule for 

A girl’s preference is 

usually asked by her lover, and she is 

sometimes requested to select her own ring, but at 

a sacrifice to sentiment. She values most the gift 

that is wholly one of impulse, expressive of the 
personal taste and devotion of her betrothed. 

Only a girl who is quite unprepared to undertake 
the duties of married life is willing to accept a ring 
that is more costly than the finances of her 
betrothed would warrant. It lays both the giver 
and recipient open to invidious comment and criti- 
cism. The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. 


its selection. 


URING the engagement the betrothed couple 

are seen much in each other’s society. They 
are not supposed to care for gayety apart. It is 
decided by individual taste whether or not they 
shall dance with others. 


ROM time to time a man sends, according to the 

state of his finances, flowers, bonbons, etc., to 

his fiancée, but a sensible girl will not approve gifts 

beyond his power to afford, and besides these usual 

offerings she should accept nothing that might not 

be returned unchanged should the engagement be 
broken. 

In their intercourse they should be mindful of the 
fact that circumstances sometimes occur to break 
such compacts, and their mutual relations may be 
loving, tender and confidential, but neither over- 
intimate, familiar, nor such as would be regretted 
should the proverbial slip betwixt the cup and the 
lip befall. 

Let a girl remember, too, that few things enhance 
zest and pleasure as not having all that one wants. 


T IS easy for a girl to win a Jover, but it is only 
by becoming his good friend and companion, as 
well as sweetheart, that she can keep him. A con- 
tinuous expression of Jove cheapens it and makes it 
less appreciated. 


M4 DAM GRUNDY still demands that a chap- 
‘ eron shall accompany an engaged couple when 
traveling, at the theatre in the evening, and at large 
dances, but at matinées or when driving in an open 
carriage she condescends to approve of their being 
unattended. Her voice is one of authority, because 
her followers are those whose observance of a 
fashion establishes it. 


OWEVER regrettable, the fact remains that a 
betrothed pair are the subjects of much scru- 
tiny. They must therefore guard their behavior in 
public as far as possible from unflattering comment 
that is justified. They should not make them- 
selves conspicuous by their mutual devotion, but, 
on the other hand, neglect or indifference exhibited 
in their relations is the unpardonable sin which is 
justly and universally condemned. 


HORT engagements are undoubtedly the fashion 
— but, also, never were divorces of so frequent 
occurrence. Everything that gives opportunity for 
the fullest knowledge of each other should, I think, 
be welcomed before the final words are spoken — 
** Those whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 

Time, and the familiar, habitual association day 
by day of the lovers in the intimacy of both family 
circles, will reveal them to each other as they really 
are, and not what they unconsciously try to appear. 


AM assuming that mutual love is the reason for 

the relation. Nothing less promises happiness. 
If a man show himself innately selfish, intemperate, 
unclean, indolent, and reveal low ideals, the gir] had 
best unlearn to love where she has ceased to respect, 
for the love will later die a natural death, when it 
will mean the wreck of her life and happiness. 


T IS harder for the man to withdraw from a bond 
that has become a bondage, but he owes it to 
himself and to the young woman. Through cour- 
tesy he permits the world to think that the engage- 
ment has been broken by her. 


HE betrothal of a year or two is not only a valut 
able time of test, but where financial conditions 
impose delay the planning and working for their 
future home together deepen and develop their 
noblest, most unselfish qualities. The self-denying 
effort it entails on the man, the practical interest in 
housewifely arts and thrifty economies aroused in 
the girl, fit them for the life before them as no short 
engagement, filled with the excitement of new rela- 
tions and pleasures, can possibly do, until with a 
half-knowledge of each other and possibly of them- 
selves they rush into the irrevocable. With the 
most superficial training or none at all, the girl’s 
entire preparation for marriage sometimes resolves 
itself into the elaboration of a trousseau ! 


GIRL should put forth every effort to please the 

family and friends of her future husband, show- 
ing them the same consideration that she expects 
for hers from him. I am a great believer in the 
‘*small, sweet courtesies’’ as barriers to quarrels 
and misunderstandings, and that none should marry 
who are not prepared to bear and forbear for love’s 
sake, as well as to drink its brimming cup of joy. 


CO me et ET LOR me 
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Mrs. Sangster’s Girls 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page by 
inquirers must give theirnames and addresses. 


stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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A Talk with the a? 
Romantic Girl ou” 
WISH you could know Yi. 4 
how very dear you \ 
are to me, and how 
perfectly I under- 
stand your point of 
view. It is natural for a girl to be 
romantic, and it is far better for one 
to have too much romance in her 
mental make-up than too little. We 
all have to face hard facts, grim 
realities, in this life of ours, and she is happy who 
has the enviable power to see them through a golden 
glamour of romance. The chivalry,the poetry, the 
exquisite loveliness of home and: social life are 
flavored with the sentiment of romance; there is in it 
nothing essentially sordid or false. Only, like other 
good things, it is often warped from its first fine 
symmetry, or counterfeited, so that it becomes a 
mere debased coin, of no value in the market. True 
romance helps one over many hard places. Spurious 
romance gets one into many unfortunate ones. 





ty THIS bit of confidential talk I am going to 
speak plainly of some of the mishaps which may 
befall an over-romantic young woman, one who 
trusts too readily to her own honesty of impulse, or 
refuses to be guided by the advice of more experi- 
enced people than herself. For instance, some 
years ago I had among my acquaintances a girl 
who was extravagantly fond of music. Her parents 
were giving her a thorough musical education and 
they afforded her every possible opportunity to hear 
the best vocalists and pianists who came to their 
town. Bertha, with her peach-bloom face, blue 
eyes, and golden crinkled hair, and her rapt look of 
enthusiasm, was as charming a figure as any in the 
audience before which the singers sang and the 
players played. Foolish little thing, she fell in 
love, or thought she did, with a handsome tenor, 
made herself conspicuous by her applause at his 
concerts and spent her allowance for flowers to cast 
at his feet. Then she began to send him notes 
craving the honor of aninterview. It was accorded, 
but the man presented the little girl to his plump 
motherly wife, who in her sweet broken English 
gave the poor child some excellent counsel. 
Bertha’s intense mortification was a severe lesson ; 
it was the penalty she paid for giving romance the 
reins and letting go of good common-sense. 


OMANTIC girls sometimes waste an undue 
amount of time, thought and vitality upon their 
girlish friendships. <A friendship, entirely innocent 
and proper when formed, may become so absorbing 
that it is unwholesome, taking precedence of duty ; 
growing jealously exclusive, and keeping a girl from 
the enjoyments which are her rightful due in her 
school and college days. One’s particular chum 
may be one’s favorite companion and comrade. To 
this nobody objects. It is only when tiie friend- 
ship takes on the form of tyranny, when the entrance 
of a third person is resented, and life is shorn of 
interest if the dear one is temporarily absent, that 
romance in this form is a thing to be dreaded and 
avoided, a veritable poison-ivy upon character. 

I have seen a gir] lose flesh and color, grow irri- 
table and nervous, become indifterent to the little 
daily pleasures and duties of her home, and unable to 
pursue her studies, under the baleful influence of a 
too engrossing affection fora schoolmate. Teachers 
are sometimes much embarrassed and at a loss how 
to check this overweening admiration for them- 
selves, a sort of worship which is smothering to 
ambition instead of stimulating to conscience. 
Guard, then, against the despotism of romance. A 
little later you will smile at the very bonds which 
now enthrall you. Girlhood has its crises, its 
secret phases; you are not always willing to reveal 
to any one the agitations and fluctuations of feeling 
that are part of your young life, but choose for a 
mentor your mother or a gentle older woman, and 
guard against being over-romantic in your teens. 


BY: AND-BY another gate swings open and you 
enter the enchanted land of love. Here the 
young girl, pure-hearted, sweet-natured and strong, 
should be invincible against every trap and snare. 
Romance may properly invest the most ordinary 
suitor with ideal grace ; it is one of the happiest 
experiences of the human soul, that love, to the 
very end, can make a man, quite ordinary to the 
outside world, a hero in the sight of his wife. But 
I plead with every reader not to throw this mantle 
of cloth of gold around the lover who brings with 
him a record of dishonesty, profanity or intemper- 
ance. No man who needs reformation will become 
reformed because a girl plights him hertroth. The 
weakness of will which degraded him will, more 
than likely, assert itself again after he has won 
the girl who fancies that her love will be his 
redemption. 


OME girls who are aware of a tendency to be 
unwisely romantic may cure it by taking hold of 
practical work for the poor and friendless, joining 
a sewing-class and making garments for those in 
hospitals and asylums. Goto a‘‘ Settlement *’ and 
teach arithmetic or physica! culture to hard-working 
girls who toil all day and study at night. Eliminate 
highly-flown and exaggerated novels from your 
reading, and choose books which compel thought 
and demand close attention. Occupy yourselves 
with outdoor pursuits befitting the season —walking, 
skating, golfing or rowing. A tussle with a keen 
and bracing wind in the open is a splendid tonic 
and an antidote against the enervating influence of 
an unwholesome tendency to romance. 






Problems 


Margaret E. Sangster, but 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 


Dita 
Some Questions 
Answered 
MARY. Your position as you 


outline it is certainly a disagreeable 
one, and I do not wonder that you 


task. Youask, ‘‘ What shall Ido? 


are weary of what seems athankless | 


I have played the part of mother- | 


sister since I was sixteen. Now, after fourteen years 
of constant work my younger sisters are both married 
and my father has brought home a new wife. I am 
needed nowhere. I had no chance to complete my 
education ; it is too late for me to learn a trade. 
I know nothing but housework, and I don’t want 
to be a servant.’’ You have a golden talent in 


your hand if you are a good houseworker and a | 


capable manager. Look for a place in some 
public institution as matron, in a hotel as keeper 
of the household linen, or in a nurses’ home as 
superintendent. You may find your independence 
much pleasanter ihan you would any parasitical 
position of tolerance in the home of a relative. 


Louise. If your suitor has accepted your twice- 


repeated no in good faith, and has now transferred | 
his attentions to your friend, you cannot call him | 


back. 
mind. 


CATHERINE B. A girl of fifteen, studying in the 
high school and assisting her mother at home, must 

wait to earn money until she has more leisure. 
When she has finished school she may begin wage- 
earning, not before. 


E.siz W. In the peculiar circumstances of your 
home, your widowed mother an invalid and your 
little brothers still at school, you should not go to 
college. The money you are earning in your busi- 
ness position brings comfort and cheer to the home. 
It would be greatly missed were it withdrawn. 
Besides, the home needs you. It is out of the 
question for you to forsake it at this time, and stay 
away four years. You are onthe right and womanly 
road now. Continue to be brave and unselfish, and 
don’t forget that there is culture outside of college 
doors. 


MARGUERITE. A city girl, whom marriage has 
transplanted to an out-of-the-way place where her 
home has no modern conveniences and she cannot 
obtain a maid, has some excuse for finding the con- 
trast unwelcome. But is there not a very bright 
side to be thankful for? A devoted husband, whose 
fortunes are building up, does his share of helping, 
and you may have fun together over the hardships. 
Simplify matters all youcan. Live in two or three 
rooms. ‘Take as few steps as possible. Don’t do 
unnecessary work, and refuse to be doleful, even 
when the range draws badly. 


FANNY M. How shall you cultivate a taste for 
good reading? Why, by reading good books. Read 
with a pencil and pad beside you, and make notes 
of what impresses you as you goon. Try biography. 
You will find almost any life that has been bravely 
lived, an inspiration. 


WINNIE. Inastrange place one must wait a little 
before becoming well known. Your inquiry as to 
what steps to take is easily answered. Attend the 
nearest church. Give your name to the pastor. 
Join the young people’s society. If you meet 
advances even haif-way you will soon have as many 
acquaintances as are desirable. 


ELEANOR. 
man who simply likes you your very great interest 
in him? This is your problem. My dear, don’t 
make this evident. A girl may not offer homage to 
a man, or give him the priceless gift of her love, 
unasked. At present receive your friend graciously, 
but be on your guard against showing him that you 
are, as you call it, in love with him. If I were your 
mother I should think you altogether too young for 
the absorptions of love, and should keep you busy 
with other things. 


CARRIE K. Certainly one may devote herself to 
millinery and manifest real artistic talent in that 
avocation. 


JENNIES. You ask me when is the right time to 
send an angry letter. I answer, there is no right 
time. Never write a letter in anger or vexation. 
Wait until you are calm and collected, and forgiv- 
ing. Never send anybody a letter that you may be 
sorry for at some future time. 


Lottie. Why, no, you cannot make a visit if 
your mother forbids it. What are you thinking 
about ? 


WINNIFRED. Until your dislike of church work 
is overcome you are excusable for leaving it to 
others. Perhaps this dislike is less deeply rooted 
than you suppose. There are different departments 
of such work. Among them are calling upon 
strangers, helping the aged, relieving the poor, get- 
ting up entertainments for charity, and teaching 
little children to sew. A good deal of church work 
of the best kind is altruistic and consists in lending 
a hand to those who need a lift. 


MARIEL. If, in your girls’ club, you wish a vari- 
ety of reading, mingle a little fiction with your 
more serious books. A good novel now and then 
will make a pleasant interlude. 


LuciLLe P. 1 wil’ not vex you by pretending 
that the size and shape of one’s hands are matters of 
indifference. Iamsorry you dislike yours. Hands 
indicate character, and large ones are often as pleas- 
ing as those that are small. A beautiful hand, in 
my opinion, is not only soft and white and well 
kept; it is also a hand that is helping the world 
along and making the home more homelike. 


FLORENCE J. You are old enough to know your 
own mind about your marriage, but you may have 
parents who should be consulted. I think no one 
should become engaged who is not willing, if there 
are no reasons to the contrary, to be married soon 
after. In your circumstances two months would 
not be too short a time to intervene before the 
wedding. 


You should earlier have known your own | 


How may you make evident toa young | 
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Circle ® Silk 


THE HOME CIRCLE SILK COMPANY 


presents its new system of Silk Selling, which 


will save you money, insure standard quality 


without 


repeated examination and _ secure 


selection and delivery without annoying delay. 


We place the entire product of one of New York's 
greatest silk mills at your door, cutting out three-fourths 
of the profits usually taken by brokers and ‘‘middlemen.”’ 
So that the purchaser located hundreds of miles 


from the large cities can be assured the same quality 


and price as the goods are offered over the counter 
to those who are able to make a choice in person. 
‘CIRCLE ONE SILK’”’ is a soft, lustrous, beautiful, all-silk fabric, 


honest in every detail, and the assortment of 50 different shades, including 
black, IT IS EVERY THREAD 
SILK. It is 19 inches wide and is ri on the selvage of every yard 
with the trademark ‘‘ CIRCLE ONE SILK.”’’ 


makes it possible to match any gown. 


Its Uniform Price is 


58 Cents Per Yard 


To tell you that these goods are worth $1.00 a yard would be an ex- 
aggeration, but when we say that the goods are far better than any silk ever 
sold at anything like the price we fear no contradiction. 
tradicted honestly — 


It can’t be con- 
as every silk salesman £xows, no matter what he says. 
Your dealer will guarantee the wear of every yard you buy. 

CIRCLE ONE 
wear to which silk goods can be applied, such as street gowns, graduation, 
reception and house gowns ; teagowns, linings, waists, underskirts, lingerie 
and misses’ party frocks. It wears well. 


OUR NOVEL PLAN 


A Limited Number of the Greatest Merchants 
Only Sell “CIRCLE ONE SILK.” Buy of the 
Nearest Firm in Person or by Mail. One 
Cent a Yard Additional Pays the Postage. 


SILK is suitable for every purpose of street and indoor 


We have selected from thousands of applicants a limited number of Great Merchants 
to sell “CIRCLE ONE SILK.’ These we have distributed to every section in 
proportion to its population. Ladies will please select the nearest establishment to 
them from the list below. This means an immense saving of time; it multiplies a 
hundred-fold our ability to serve you, because every depot keeps a complete stock 
of “CIRCLE ONE SILK” in black, white and all the #//y shades, and from each you 
may have immediate reply to your requests for samples and prompt delivery of 
orders, securing a standard article at a standard price. There will be no attempt 
to force upon you a different quality or another color than that you have set your 
mind upon. You will run no risk of a disappointing reply. The whole plan resolves 
itself into the argument of a slender margin of profit between maker and retail buyer. 


How to Order or Secure Free Samples 


If you cannot call, send a clipping of any color to be matched to your nearest merchant. 
remittance for the number of yards you desire and they will be forwarded immediately. 
guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded, 
be matched or state colors desired. 


Enclose 
Perfect match 
Samples will be sent providing you send the clipping to 


Order a waist length from the nearest merchant 
can judge of the goods and the price, 


today (4 to 5 yards make a waist), then you 


The following Merchants (and these on/y) can supply you with “CIRCLE ONE SILK.” 


Z/o\ THE HOME CIRCLE SILK CO \,\ 


of New York City 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 














LL. Hi: peeenel & Co., Mobile. or « » ae Charles ‘Vrankla Co., Grand Rapids . Mich 
The J. M. Hale Co., Los Angeles oo ; Cal. Wim. Burie Dry Goods Co. Saginaw ’ " 
Hale Bros. & Co., Sacramento oe oe a I. Freimuth, Duluth . p . Minn 
IMale Bros., Inc., San Francisco . . . o Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapoi Ms a i 
0) A. Hale & Co., Sun Jose . . . ; . 2 Schuneman & Evans, St. Poul... 6 we = 
Hale & Co., Stockton . a * Marks Rothenbe rz, Meridian > . . Miss 
The Denver Dry Goods Co. Denver . . Colo. ge laylor Dry Goods Co., Kuansas City . Mo. 
Sage, Allen & Co., Hartford — . Conn Hayden Bros., Omaha. .* >. ae 
Kdward Malley Co., New Haven P os “ James W. Hill Co., Manchester o + ek * Se 
Davison, Paxon & Stokes Co., Atlanta .. Ga. John G. Myers Est., Albany er ee 
J. B. White & Co., Augusta. . . . PT H. A. Meldrum Co., Buffalo. . 2... i) 
Burden, Smith & Co., Macon . ; ‘ me Sheehan, Dean & Co., klmira a ee oe a ss 
Leopold Adier, Savannah... . 2. 8 ” John Wanamaker, New York . . 6. . |. 3 
Schlesinzer & Mayer, Chicago . . > . TL William H. Frear & Co., Troy : “ 
Linn & Scruggs Dry Goods Co., Decatur . Pe John A. Roberts & Co., Utica aig 
Harned & Vou Maur, Peoria . “s : * John Shillito Co., ¢ incinnati ‘ : Ohio 
R. F. Herdon & Co., Springtie! id sil The Williams & Rodgers ¢ o, Clevelumd . oo. . - 
the Lahr Bacon Company, Evansville . . Ind, Dunn, Taft & Co., Columbus . 2. . - a 
Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis . . . ° = La Salle & Koch Co., Toledo , ee & sie 
thieme & Schuessier Co., La Fayette. . 6 Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland. . . > Ore 
Harned & Von Maur, Davenport , lowa ‘Trask, Prescott & Richardson, Erie : Pa 
Younker Bros., Des Moines 258 Watt & Shand, Lancaster . . , = 
James Levi& Co., Dubuque... . . ; as John Wanamake *r, Philadelp hia ; 
Wallenstein & Cohn, Wichita... . . Kas. Kline, Eppihimer & Co., Reading . ie 
Mitchell, Cassell & Baker, Lexington o« «oe Louis Cohen & Co., ¢ harleston ; ‘ —s 
D. Hi. Holmes Co., New Orleans. . « aa D. B. Loveman & Co., Chattanooga Tenn 
J. R. Libby Co., Portland... . . — | B. Loewenstein & Bros., panes ° “ 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston . ; ‘ Mass A. Harris & Co., Dallas — Texas 
Simonds & Adams, Haverhill . P * Levy Bros., Houston r ora soil ; 
Almy, Bigelow & WwW: ashburn, Salem... . * J. . Millner Co., L ynchburg. “ae tie ae ae Va. 
Smith & Murray, Springfield. as ‘ * Miller, Rhoads & Co., Norfolk or : 

Barnard, Sumner & Putnam Co., Worcester - Stone & Thomas, Wheeling le a) oh, ed 
‘Taylor, Woolfenden Co., Detroit , e Mich. ‘The Crescent, Spokane . . Wash. 
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do you want 


We make any size desired, but the 
following are 





STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


2 ft. Gin. wide, 25 lbs. - - - $835 | gy 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. - - - - 10.00 | g°y, 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 lbs. - - 11,70 > 3 in 
4 ft. wide,40 lbs. - - - - 13.36 | long 
4 ft.6 in. wide, 45 lbs. - - 16.00 ) 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes, special prices. 











At these prices we deliver, express 
charges prepaid, to any point in the 
United States, and will pay return 
charges also if after 


30 Nights’ Free Trial 


you do not find the Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and com- 
fort of any $50 hair mattress ever made. 


OUR BOOK FREE 


Advertising space does not permit of our 
whole story or complete illustrations. We 
have proposed a handsome 96-page book “ The 
Test of Time,” which is probably the hand- 
somest book for advertising purposes ever 
issued. We mail this free —your name ona 
postal willdo. Itillustrates mattresses, cosy 
corners, window seats. pillows, cushions for 
boats and carriages, etc. It reproduces the 
letters of men and women of international 
reputation who find perfect rest on the Oster- 
moor mattress. 

The hand-laid (#0f stuffed) filling of Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt remains intact, sweet, pureand clean. Needs 
nothing but an occasional sun bath to keep in perfect order 
for an ordinary lifetime. Dust, moth and vermin proof. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the 
name of “felt.” It's not felt if it’s not an Ostermoor. 
Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 
Send for free book to-day. 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 
Send for our book “Church Cushions,” 































Everybody likes 

JELL-O, includ- 

ing the Little 

Folks. It tastes” 
good, is nourishing and health. 
ful. It is quickly prepared, being 
sweetened and flavored all ready 
for use by adding boiling water. 
ieee tenis he tenet te, an ace vos one 
at any time, prepare something nice on short notice 


There are thousands of ways of using JELL-O and 
you cannot go wrong on any of them. 


At grocers. 10 cts, per package. Enough for s‘~ 








Tai ite 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT or Beer 











BEWARE OF JUST AS GOODS" 





Squat Book frre 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
Prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Hereis something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs." 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 





The Ladies’ 


The Woman with No Servant 


By Maria Parloa 


Household questions will be answered each month, but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes, 
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HAVE received a letter 
which asks, ‘*Can 
you suggest some helps 
that will lightenthe work 
of the housekeeper? ’’ 
With thought and a 
small sum of money you 
R can shorten the hours and lighten 
the work in almost any home. Here are a few sug- 
gestions, and doubtless many others will occur to 
you. The essential thing is to save time, steps and 


| strength. ‘To begin with yourself: Let your work 


ing clothes be light, loose and easily laundered. 
The best material for working dresses is seersucker, 
as it does not require ironing. A large gingham 
apron, on which are stitched two large pockets, if 
worn when doing the work about the house will 
save time and steps. In one pocket can be carried 
the duster and other small articles needed in the 
work. ‘The second pocket will answer as a recep 
tacle for the odd bits of refuse feund about the 
rooms, and when you return to the kitchen you can 
empty the contents into the fire. 

To save trips over the stairs have two sets of 
brushes, brooms, dustpans, etc. Keep one set 
upstairs and one downstairs. Keep a duster in 
every room. If you have bare floors or borders use 
a yacht mop for wiping them. You will be able in 
five minutes to dust the floor of a large room with 
one of these mops. A carpenter’s or a common fire- 
bellows will save you hours of work and much heavy 
lifting. Before beginning to sweep, open the win- 
dows; then with the bellows blow all the dust from 
the backs of pictures, from the shelves full of books, 
from behind and under large pieces of furniture that 
cannot be moved, and from all carvings, grooves, 
tuftings, etc. Let the dust settle, then sweep and 


| dust in the usual manner. 


In the kitchen, where the heaviest work comes, 
arrange all the appliances so that they may be where 
they are most frequently employed; as, forexample, 
have hooks over the sink for dishcloths, dishmop, 
wire dishcloth, soap-shaker, wire basket for vege- 
table and other small brushes. At one side of the 
sink have hooks for hand-towel and floor-cloth. 
Near the sink have towel arms or line for dish- 
towels. Over the work-table have curtained shelves 
on which to keep the bowls, cups, plates, season- 
ings, etc. Here, also, or in the drawers, keep 
spoons, beaters, knives, forks, etc. That you may 
sit while doing a good part of your work, have a 
comfortable high chair for the regular work-table, 
which should be near the sink. You can sit here 
while washing dishes, making bread and cake, and 
when ironing the small pieces. I should advise a 
low table and a low chair where you may sit when 
preparing vegetables, fruits and other foods. Of late 
years there have come into use pretty brown earthen 
dishes called in this country casseroles (the French 
call all stewpans casseroles, and the earthen dish 
a terrine), which if properly employed will save 
work, as the food is cooked and served in the same 
dish. I use them for meats, poultry, game, stews, 
fresh and dried fruits, rice, tapioca and other pud- 
dings. The food comes to the table hot and remains 
so during the service. 

A strong table with three shelves, placed near the 
housekeeper, enables her to change the courses at a 
meal without rising from the table. This table 
(which the French call servante) can be pushed into 
the kitchen, where the food and soiled dishes are 
removed. 


Dish-Washing Made Interesting 

Is there any method of dish-washing that is not 
irksome and hard on the hands ? 

A CONSTANT READER. 

The washing of dishes need not be a disagreeable 
task. All depends upon your method and mental 
attitude. Everything that is done reluctantly or 
badly is hard and disagreeable. Have you ever 
stood upon the beach, dreading the first plunge into 
the surf? And do you remember the shrinking chill 
when the water first went over you, and the next 
moment the delight and exhilaration of buffeting 
with the waves? Or were you one of the timid ones 
that never got beyond wading, and so lost all the 
pleasure and benefit of the surf? Now, in your 
dish-washing be like the bold bather: prepare your- 
self for it, and then plunge in and enjoy it. 

Think of all the brains and skill that are repre- 
sented in the tableware and utensils that you are 
handling. Have you ever thought of the history of 
your pieces of pottery, porcelain, glass, silver, iron, 
steel, aluminum, etc.? And if so do you think that 
you are demeaning yourself by treating each piece 
with the respect and care that it deserves? IwishI 
could make you see how interesting and satisfactory 
is dish-washing when done lovingly and well. And 
here are a few rules: Have plenty of hot water, 
soap, towels, two diskpans, draining-board or large 


| tray, dishmop, linen dishcloths, wire pot-cleaner, 
| sink-cloth and soap-shaker. 


When cooking, put all the utensils you have used 
to soak in cold water as soon as you are through 
using them. If mush, rice, potatoes, etc., have 
stuck to a stewpan, fill the pan with cold water and 
put it on the back of the range. Flour, dough, milk 


i | and cream should be removed with cold water before 


| either hot water or cloth touches the utensil. Wipe 


all the greasy dishes off with paper, and burn the 
paper. Do this before putting them in the dish- 
pan. Wash all cooking utensils in hot suds, using 
the wire dishcloth to remove any substance that 
sticks. Never scrape with knife or spoon. Wash 
the outside, bottom and all, with as much care as 
the inside. Rinse all cooking dishes in clear hot 
water, and dry with a clean, dry towel. 





Collect the tableware, put- 
ting the silver in a pitcher of 


water and group dishes of the same 
kind together. Make a moderately 
hot suds; wash the glass in this, a 
few pieces at a time, and immediately 
wipe dry. Wash the silver in the same water, and 
rinse in very hot suds. Rub dry with a soft towel. 
As the silver and glass are dried place them ona 
tray covered with a cloth. Then wash the china, 
rinse it in clear, hot water and wipe dry. Do not 
put many dishes in the pan at one time. If you 
can have a wire basket in the rinsing-pan put the 
dishes in this, and pour the hot water over them, 
then lift out the basket and wipe the dishes. The 
basket saves one handling and the necessity for 
putting the hands in the hot rinsing water. Occa- 
sionally put a little dissolved borax in the water 
in which the silver is washed. 


The Good Housekeeper’s Secret 


Why is it that some women can do their house- 
work without seeming fatigue or friction, and also 
have ample time for outside interests? It takes all 
my time and strength to do the work for two. 
Please tel] me the secret of successful housekeeping. 

A YOUNG WIFE. 

I fancy that nearly all the successful housekeepers 
would tell you that their present success comes from 
much thought, many experiments, and many fail- 


ures as well as triumphs. ‘The royal road toa | 


knowledge of housekeeping has not yet been found. 
Still you have a great advantage over the young wives 
of thirty years ago, for now there are schools and 
literature of the most helpful kind. 

A course of instruction at a school of domestic 
science, a few good books on subjects relating to the 
management of the home, would be most helpful to 
you. Even if the course of instruction at a school 
is not available you certainly can have a few books 
that you canrelyupon. Several years ago a young 
married woman wrote to me that she had always 
taught school, and had no knowledge of housework 
when she was married. She purchased a book that 
was written for young housekeepers, studied it as 
she would a textbook on any other subject, and had 
no difficulty with her housekeeping. That is the 
way every inexperienced woman should begin. 

In selecting your housekeeping library do not 
confine yourself to one author or one topic. Do 
not try to do too many things at one time. Put 
thought into your work, learning to do it in the 
best, easiest and quickest manner. Do not worry 
or fret. Learn to see the poetical and humorous 
side of your work. Read some good literature, and 
take exercise in the open airevery day. Have some 
outside interests that will keep you in touch with 
your friends and the world’s progress. If you fol- 
low my advice, in a few years other housekeepers 
will be asking you for your secret for successful 
housekeeping. 


Why L Advise Washing on Tuesday 

It has surprised me that you advise washing 
on Tuesday. Why not wash on Monday and be 
free by the middle of the week? Please tell me 
how to remove stains before washing. 

INQUIRER. 

I suggest that you do your washing on Tuesday so 
that Monday shall be left free for putting the 
house in order, mending soiled clothes, except the 
stockings (these stitches in time will often save 
ninety-nine), removing stains from clothing; sort- 
ing the garments and putting them to soak. I like 
the plan of washing and ironing the colored and 
woolen garments on Monday; they are then sure 
to get the proper attention, and there is no tempta- 
tion to wash them in suds where white articles have 
been rinsed, and which often contain a trace of 
some washing preparation, thus fading the colors. 

To remove stains, there are several agents the use 
of which depends entirely upon the kinds of stains 
to be removed. Boiling water will take out the 
stains made by fresh or cooked fruit, tea, coffee and 
cocoa. Spread the stained part of the article over 
a bowl and pour the boiling water through it. If 
such stains are of long standing you may have to 
resort to a hot solution of oxalicacid. This is par- 
ticularly true of the stains made by tea, coffee and 
cocoa. Fresh cocoa stains may be removed with 
soap and warm water. Stains from blood, meat 
juice, cream, milk, salad oil, salad dressings and 
gravies must be first wet with cold water, then soaped 
and rubbed between the hands, then washed in warm 
water, rubbing on plenty of soap. The article may 
then be washed in the usual manner. All the fore- 
going stains are liable to be on table linen — many 
of them at the same time —so it is important that 
this part of the wash be examined very carefully 
before being put into water. Green stains from 
grass or other vegetable substances may be removed 
with molasses, kerosene or alcohol. Soak the 
stained article in any dne of ‘hese three substances; 
wash in clear cold water and then in soap and water. 
It may be that in some cases a trace of brown color 
may remain, but the sun and air will remove that. 
For paint stains soak the article in turpentine, wipe 
off with a piece of cloth, then wash with soap and 
hot water. Varnish stains may be removed with 
alcohol; stains of wheel grease, pitch or tar, by 
rubbing lard into the stain, and after an hour wet- 
ting with turpentine and then scraping it off; stains 
from machine oil, by rubbing a little lard into the 
stains, then washing with cold water and soap. 
Leather stains may be removed by soaking the 
article in a solution of oxalic acid and then rinsing 
in several clear waters. 


cold water. Rinse the china in cold | 
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CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY,, U.S.A. 








always—if it is set with the unusually beautiful 
patterns o 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silver Plated Ware. Every piece is modelled after solid 
silver patterns and has all its wear at half the cost. 

This illustration is reduced from a page of our delightful 
book by a well-known authority, “‘ How to Set the Table,”’ 
which shows exactly the correct adornment of the table for 
every occasion, Sent free for 4c. postage. Address Dept. F. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. | 


The “ R. W. & S."’ stamp on sterling silver 








is a guarantee of excellence. 








"Whatever the formor finish 
Itcleans Silver without 2 blemish” 


LIKE A MAGIC TOUCH 


Electro-Silicon imparts to ee 


Toilet Silver and Jewelry 


the true brilliancy of the metal 
and in the highest degree, greatly 
increasing its ornamental effect. 
Sold every where. 

Postpaid 15 cts. per box (stamps). 

Trial quantity for the asking. 
Electro-Silicon Polishing Cloth is especially pre- 
pared for “rubbing up"’ toilet silver and jewelry. 10 cts. 
each; 3 for 25 cts. postpaid (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and polishing 
the household Silver is pronounced perfect. At leading 
dealers and postpaid 15c. (stamps). 

“SiLicon,” 34 Cliff St., New York. 


INDIAN BASKETRY 
Taught by Mail 


Easily learned by anyone. A popular 
and lucrative pastime. Special out- 
fit consists of commenced basket of 
genuine Navajo weave, enough mate- 
rials to complete it, needle, working 
plan and instructions, prepaid for 
$1.00 (no stamps or personal checks). Booklet of prices of 
materials and designs sent with each order or for 4c. postage. 


NAVAJO SCHOOL OF INDIAN BASKETRY 
ity P. O. Box, 24 Los e' 





































les, Cal 
Miller’s Ideal Incubator < 


The new common-sense principle: 
practical experience, every day 
work hatcher. Sent anywhere on 


30 Days Free Trial 
Big pouliry book free. 
| J. W. MILLER CoO., Rox 52, Freeport, Ills. 
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NewEnglard 


Salad Cream 


CONTAINS 
NO OIL 





No gil, but instead, FRESH EGGS. 

The eggs give a delicious creaminess and that 
bright “fresh made” flavor that was thought im- 
possible in a manufactured article. 

The special hygienic PROCESS exclusively em- 

loyed in its preparation —‘THE MANNER OF 

TS M AKING — insures its healthfulness. It is 


absolutely pure. It NEVER spoils. 


The ingredients are of the finest quality —tle 
best—nothing less. The superior of -all Salad 
Dressings. S$ a sauce or relish for fish, cold 
meats or baked beans it is simply unequalled, 

It is FIRST—/or economy. SECOND—a condiment. 

THIRD—/or picnics, etc. LAST—bdut not least, a luxury 

within easy reach of every home in the country. 
it's all in the book. The book is free. 
Drop a postal or ask the grocer. 

WONDERLAND PUDDING TABLETS—10 tablets for 
10 cents— make 10 desserts for 5 people, and a ten-year- 
old girl can make it perfectly. One tablet makes a quart of 
milk into a “ milk jelly,’ more delicious, refreshing, and 
nourishing than ice cream. That's in the book, too. 

Alpha Salad Cream is not mailable, but we will see that 
you get it if you send your grocer’s name on a postal card. 

Wonderland Pudding Tablets are mailable, and if your 

rocer doesn't sell them, are sent on receipt of price, 10 cents. 
No samples. 


H.J. Blodgett Co., Inc.,18 Thayer St.,Boston, Mass. 














The Real Thing 


» 


UNDERWOOD’S 


IS THE ORIGINAL 


DEVILED HAM 


It has a flavor all its own. Though used 
most veaneniy for sandwiches (a ¥ lb. can 
makes 12) it serves happily in a large variety 
of tempting dishes. It requires no cooking. 
When you buy look for the red devil on the 
label and GET THE REAL THING, Made by 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., “wrasse. 


Free Book of Receipts 



















Send him off to his work 
witha good breakfast 
You can prepare it 
Easily and Quickly | 
by usi ; 
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The 


UNIVERSAL 


FOOD 
CHOPPER 





Hash for the family chop- 
ped in two minutes. 
Chops everything else 
with like rapidity. 
SOLD AT BEST 
HARDWARE STORES 


See that “‘Universal’’ is on 
the machine you buy. There 
are inferior imitations. 

Send for Cook Book contain- 
ing description, FREE. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 





























From the ocean to your table; 


Carefully selected for fatness, size and color. Finest grade 
of Mackerel. Put up in various quantities at Gloucester, the 
greatest Fish Market in America, and shipped to any city 
or town in the United States — DIRECT TO YOUR HOME. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


W. W. WIXON, Gloucester, Mass. 


» INCUBATORS 


f) From $6 up. Best reasonable priced hatchers 
r, on the market. _None better 
at any price. Fully warranted. Catalog free. 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 
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| white potatoes by the quantity. 


| and shake it. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Table Talks © 












The Weekly Marketing 


UCH trouble will be saved and much time 
gained by making out the bills-of-fare on 
Saturday for the following week. Make 
two lists, one for perishable and the other 
for dry materials. Write down, under 
each heading, the necessary ingredients to 
supply these bills-of-fare. Do your mar- 
keting on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Do not live from hand to mouth, and 

order just enough for the day. 

Suppose the Saturday market-basket contains one 
steak, a head of cabbage, a bunch of carrots, half a 
peck of apples, one chicken, a quart of onions, two 
stalks of celery, a pint of mixed nuts, a quart of 
turnips, two calves’ hearts, half a peck of sweet 
potatoes —I take it for granted that you purchase 
From your grocer 
purchase a pound of sago, a can of tomatoes, two 
dozen eggs, two pounds of butter, a pot of cheese, a 
pound of coffee, a pint of cider, a bunch of parsley, 
a lemon, two pounds of prunes, anda pound of rice. 

As soon as the marketing and groceries come 
home put all the dry materials into receptacles — 
either glass jars or cans made for the purpose and 
plainly marked. Put the cheese in a cool place, but 
not in the refrigerator. Cut the long end from the 
steak and put it at once through the meat-chopper, 
then in a bowl, and cover and stand it on the bot- 
tom shelf of the refrigerator. Put the steak ona 
plate and in the refrigerator. Draw the chicken, 
wipe it perfectly dry, put it on another plate and 
then in the refrigerator. 





eS 


UT all the vegetables in the cellar if you have 
one, and the apples in a dark, dry closet. Trim 
the outside leaves from the cabbage, throw them 
away, plunge the cabbage into water for a momeat 
Trim the sandy roots from the celery, 


| stand it in a pitcher of water, then in a cold place. 


Put the other vegetables in boxes or baskets and 


| then in the cellar. 


Soak the calves’ hearts in cold water for half an 
hour; trim the muscular part from the top; rub 
them with a little ginger; brush with vinegar, and 
stand in the refrigerator on the second shelf. 

On the floor or lower shelf of the refrigerator place 
the butter and milk; put the eggs nearer the top. 
Wash the parsley, put it into a little bag and at 
once on the ice. Separate the heads of chicory or 
lettuce; wash; put them in a cheesecloth bag and 
then on the ice. This insures cold, crisp salads and 
saves time. All vegetables should be kept cold but 
not at freezing point. 

As milk and butter are easily contaminated by 
odors or flavors, keep them in covered vessels. 
The air current of a refrigerator usually descends 
on one side, crosses the bottom and goes up and 
out the opposite side. Place a lighted candle at one 
side, close the door to acrack and observe the direc- 
tion of the flame. Put foods with decided flavors on 
the upper shelves, on the upper current side; this 
will insure a sweet, clean refrigerator. 





Correspondents may freely write at all times to Mrs. Rorer for help 
or advice and they will receive a reply by mail. 
should always be inclosed, 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


But reply postage 
Address Mrs. S. T. Rorer, The Ladies’ 


Some Recipes Asked For 
A Quick Tomato Soup 


put a can of tomatoes, a slice of onion, one bay 

leaf, the green top of a stalk of celery into a 
saucepan; cover, bring to boiling point; add, rubbed 
together, two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of 
flour; stir carefully until the mixture boils and 
thickens; add a level teaspoonful of sugar, one of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a saltspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda. Press through a sieve suffi- 
ciently fine to remove the seeds of the tomatoes. 
Reheat and serve with croutons. 


How to Make Potato Croquettes 


pve two cupfuls of mashed potatoes into a sauce- 

pan; add two tablespoonfuls of hot milk, the 
yolks of two eggs, beaten, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a teaspoonful of onion juice, a grating of 
nutmeg, a level teaspoonful of salt; mix all well 
together over the fire; take from the fire; when cool 
form into croquettes. Beat one egg with a table- 
spoonful of water; dip the croquettes in this; roll 
quickly in breadcrumbs and fry in deep, hot fat. 
Drain on brown paper. Garnish with parsley and 
serve as soon as possible after they are fried. 

Sweet potato croquettes may be made from cold 
left-over sweet potatoes, adding simply a little but- 
ter and salt. 


New England Baked Beans 


Qoae over night one pint of small soup beans; 

next morning drain; cover the beans with boil- 
ing water; cook slowly until when you blow on the 
beans the skins will crack. Drain; put themina 
bean-pot or a casserole-mould; sprinkle the top 
with two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion; pour 
over a pint of strained tomatoes and sprinkle witha 
teaspoonful of salt; cover the pan and bake slowly 
for four hours, adding more tomatoes as those over 
the beans are absorbed. Fifteen minutes before the 
beans are done put in a tablespoonful of butter and 
remove the lid. Half a pint of chopped, mixed 
nuts may be putin layers throughout the beans and 
the butter omitted. 


A Good French Sponge Cake 


EPARATE four eggs, beat the yolks to acream; 
add gradually, beating all the while, one cupful 
of powdered sugar; when very light fold in carefully 
the well-beaten whites. Sift in one cupful of flour 
with a level teaspoonful of baking powder; add it 
carefully. Bake in two small layers. Beat toa 
cream two tablespoonfuls of butter; add gradually 
a quarter of a cupful of powdered sugar; drop into 
this the yolk of an egg; beat. Addthe second yolk 
and beat again. Add one tablespoonful of black 
coffee or a teaspoonful of coffee extract. Stand the 
mixture on the ice. When the cakes are cooked 
and quite cold, spread one layer thickly with this 
mixture; put the other on top, and dust it lightly 
with powdered sugar. 


Panned Baked Apples 


Wasi and core tart apples. Do not pare ; cut 

into eighths. Put a layer in a baking-pan; 
sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of sugar; then 
another layer of apples, and a sprinkling of sugar. 
Pour over half a cupful of water ; cover the pan. 
Bake for ten minutes; lift the lid, and bake for ten 
minutes longer. Apples cooked in this way may be 
served hot with the meat course at dinner. 


Half a Hundred Menus for February 


Breakfasts 


Baked Apples; Oatmeal, 
Milk; Rois: Coffee. 
Oranges; a Cereal, 

Milk; Steamed Eggs; 
Toast; Coffee. 
Stewed Prunes with Oat- 


meal; Omelet; Gems; 
Coffee. 
Oatmeal with Chopped 


Dates; Fillets of Fish: 
Brown Bread; Coffee. 
Shaddocks; Broiled 

Chops, Creamed Pota- 
toes; RiceGems; Coffee. 
Apples; Broiled Mackerel; 
Corn Bread; Coffee. 
Steamed Figs with a 
Cereal; Shirred Eggs, 
Toast; Coffee. 


Oranges; Frizzled Beef, 
Corn Muffins; Coffee. 
Cream Hash on Toast; 


Coffee; Baked Apples, 
Cream. 

Baked Bananas; Boiled 
Rice, Cream; Hash on 
Toast with Poached 
Eggs ; Coffee. 

Stewed Prunes ; Hominy 


Grits, Cream; Italian 
Toast; Coffee. 

Mixed Fruit; Broiled 
Chops, Rice Gems; 
Coffee. 


Oranges ; Oatmeal, Milk; 
Dropped Eggs, Toast; 
Coffee. 


Creamed Codfish, Corn 
Bread: Coffee; Baked 
Apples. 


Fruits; Hominy, Cream ; 
Broiled Hamburg 


Steaks, Toast; Coffee. 

Banana Mush, Cream; 
Omelet, Rice Muffins; 
Coffee. 


Soft-Boiled Eggs, French 
Rolls; Coffee. 
Steamed Apples; 
Cream ; Coffee. 


Rice, 


Oranges; Creamed 
Chicken, Waffles ; Cof- 
fee. 


Dinners 


Tomato Soup; Broiled 
Steak, Butter Sauce; 
Baked Potatoes, 
Creamed Carrots; Cab- 
bage Salad, Wafers, 
Cheese; Apple Sago. 


Clear Soup with Rice; 
Roasted Chicken, 
Brown Sauce; Browned 
Mashed Potatoes, Cel- 
ery, Stewed Onions; 
Caramel Custard. 


Cream of Rice Soup 
(Chicken Bones); Nut 
Roll, Sauce Hollandaise; 
Mashed Brown Pota- 
toes, Stewed Turnips; 
Scalloped Apples, Cider 
Sauce. 

Giblet Soup; Baked 
Calves’ Hearts, Brown 
Sauce; Sweet Potatoes, 
Creamed Cabbage; 
Celery Salad, Wafers, 
Cheese ; Coffee. 


Clear Soup with Rice; 
Roasted Beef, Brown 
Sauce; Stewed Maca- 
roni, Spinach; Endive 
Salad, Toasted Crack- 
ers with Cheese; Café 
Parfait. 


Purée of Lentils; Potato 
Pudding, Brown Sauce’; 
Celery Salad; Brown 
Bread, Butter; Coffee. 


Ovster Soup; Salt Cod, 
Sauce Hollandaise; 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Lettuce or Chicory 
Salad; Sliced Oranges. 


Brown Flour Soup; Beef 
Pie with Dumplings, 
faked Sweet Potatoes; 
Cold Slaw ; Mock Char- 
lotte, Chocolate Sauce. 


Clear Soup; Roasted 
Duck, Hominy Stuffing; 
Baked Onions, Celery; 
CabbageSalad, Wafers, 
Cheese ; Rice Pudding ; 
Coffee. 


Turnip Soup (Duck 
Bones); Irish Stew with 
Potatoes, Beets; May- 
ounaise of Celery, Wa- 
fers; Prune Soufflé 


Luncheons 


Cream of Salsify Soup; 
Warm Brown Bread; 
Prune Soufflé. 


Chicken Mayonnaise; 
Coffee; Sandwiches; 
Lemon Jelly, Soft Cus- 
tard Sauce; Sponge 
Cake, Sauce. 


Deviled Macaroni; Can- 
nelon, Brown Sauce; 
Celery ; Cocoa; Wafers. 


Macaroni Croquettes, 
Bread, Butter; Coddled 
Apples. 


Cold Heart, Potato Salad, 
Bread, Butter; Prunes 
on Rice. 


Cold Beef, Celery Salad, 
Brown Bread; Stuffed 
Dates. 


Creamed Potatoes with 
Cheese, Rice Bread, 
Butter. 


Nut Sandwiches ; Cocoa ; 
Baked Apples, Wafets. 


Cecils, Tomato Sauce; 
Cabbage Salad, Wa- 
fers, Cheese. 

Purée of Beans, Brown 


Bread: Rice with Rai- 
sins, Cream, 


Fried Oysters, Cabbage 
Salad, Graham Bread ; 
Coffee. 

Fillets of Fish, Tomato 


Sauce; Plain Potatoes ; 


Lemon Jelly, Wafers. 


Cream of Salsify Soup, 


Toast; Baked Apples 
Cheese Soufflé, Rice 
Gems ; Sliced Oranges. 
Codfish Balls, Tomato 
Sauce: Cold Slaw, 
Bread, Butter; Coffee. 


Broiled Chops, Creamed 


Potatoes, Rolls; Tea; 
Stuffed Dates. 
Rolled Chicken Sand- 


wiches; Celery Salad; 
Cocoa; Warm Ginger- 
bread, Sliced Oranges. 


Suppers 


Duck and Celery Sand- 
wiches; Olives; Tea; 
Canned Peaches, Maca- 
roons. 


Creamed Oysters, Toast; 
Cabbage Salad, Wafers; 
Coffee. 

Cold Meat, Tomato Jelly, 


Mayonnaise; Baked 
Pears, Cream, Wafers. 


Boiled Sardines on ‘Toast; 
Celery Salad; Steamed 
Figs, Cream. 

Oysters in Chafing-Dish, 
Rolls, Butter; Coffee. 


Creamed Sweetbreads, 
Toast; Creamed 
Peaches, Wafers. 

Chipped Beef, Corn 
Gems; Tea; Baked 
Apples, Cream. 


Evening Parties 


— 


‘elery in Aspic, Mayon- 
naise; Nut Sandwiches; 
Olives; Rolled Wafers ; 
Coffee. 


Rolled Lettuce Sand- 
wiches; Olives, Salted 
Almonds; Coffee; 
Orange Sherbet, Sponge 
Cake. 


_ 


*hicken Salad; Olives: 
Bread and Butter Sand- 
wiches; Orange Jelly, 
Macaroons; Coffee. 


— 


fruit Sandwiches; 
Whipped Cream; 
Almondines; Cocoa; 
Olives, Almonds, 
Chicken Croquettes 
Peas: Rolled Sand 
wiches ; Tongue Salad, 
Wafers; Ice Cream, 
Cake; Coffee. 


Tongue in Aspic ; Olives 
Celery Sandwiches; 
Stuffed Figs and Dates; 
Coffee. 


Oyster Croquettes, Brown 
Bread and Butter; 
Olives; Salted Almonds; 
Rolled Wafers; Coffee. 
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Heres a Perfect Feast 


Ralston 
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Purina 


Pankake Flour 


Makes the best Pankakes you ever 
tasted—they’re so delicious it just 
seems like you can’t get enough 


of them. 
Ralston 


Breakfast Food 


Is even more appetizing, and pos- 
sesses a flavor all its own. Goto 
your grocer's ‘round the corner 
and! buy these two packages for 
25 cts. Insist on getting Checker- 
board Packages. Made by 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 


“Where Purity is Paramount.” 


mol.) 4014-44-10) t-te Vol @ Vel am 














Why don’t you get a 
Horse-Shoe Brand Wringer >? 


It will lighten your day’s work 


Every wringer is warranted from one to five 
years. The rolls are made of Para Rubber. 
They wring dry, last long, and will not break 
buttons. Our name and trade-mark is on 


Is 00 Worth of Fun, 5c \ 


Send stamps or nickel 
for “Surprise Toy.” 








It has amused thousands. 


Dept. 1, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
\ 99 Chambers St., New York City 
Makes the Most 


MINUT and the Best. 


Dainty, Delicious G E LATI N E 
ae Tad ‘Always Ready!’’ 






















Put up in four envelopes, cach 
making a Pint of Jelly—and 
always “‘ just so good." 


No Soaking 
No Measuring 


At your grocer or Send 18 Cent 
for Full-sized 2-quart Package ¢ 
and our new “Minute Man” 


Recipe Book. 
This also tells about our 


| WHITMAN GROCERY CO. | Minute Tapioca ana Minute 
[_casner.nass__] Malted Cereal Coffee 


KITCHEN BOUQUET! 


Housekeepers’ Delight. A 30 years’ favorite. For Sours, 
SAUCES, GRAVIES, STEWS, ROASTS and general culinary pur 
poses. The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use 
Write for Booklet and Free Sample, or send 30c. for mailing 
Liberal Commissions to House-to-House Canvasser 


PALISADE MFG. COMPANY, West Hoboken, N. J. 











package 
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PANTASOTE 


FOUR HIGHEST AWARDS 


Chicago World’s Fair, 1893; Franklin Institute, 
1896; National Export Exposition, 1890; Pan- 
American Exposition, 1901. 


Adopted by U.S. Government, Leading Railways, 
Transatlantic Lines, Furniture Makers, Carriage 
Upholsterers, etc., as 
the only satisfactory 
Leather Substitute. 












Has withstood every test 
for ten years Does not 
rut, peel, or crack ; isalways 
flexible, and can be cleansed 
with soap and water 
Unlike 
other 
leather 
substi 


gerous 
sub- 
stances, is 
entirely 
odorless 
and 
Pireproof. 
Made in 
slain 
eather 
grains or 
richly 
embossed 


standard 
colors 


Piece 18 x 18 in. for 25 cents in stamps 


Free Sample, 15x 6 inches, for 2c. stamp and 
your upholsterer’s name. 


CAUTION .—The success of Pantasote has produced many imi- 
tations. Genuine has ‘‘ Pantasote’’ on selvage edge 
PANTASOTE COMPANY 
Department B 13 Broadway, New York 








It Isn’t Heavy 


: Weighs but 4 Pounds 
u Only $2 Delivered 

It gives that 
chic finish and 
dress to the bed 
in daytime. Itisa 
cylinder of corruga- 
ted multi-ply paper, easy 
wonderfully strong, never 
wears out. Cover with lace or other 
material to match the spread. 


Almost every good dealer from Maine to California 
has them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express 
or money order for $2; we will ship an Acme Roll 
and pay charges to any express point on or east of 
the Mississippi River. Money back if you want it. 


Our handsome book “Dainty Bedrooms” tells 
all about it. Mailed free on request. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water St.,Sandusky, Ohio 


Nubs of the Rubdry 


The nubs stand for art in towel 
making—newly discovered. 
Millions of little sponges 
that serve a double pur- 
pose : absorption and 
friction — making 
the Rubdry a 
comforting 
tonic 


- 







to handle, 

































The 
Only 


lowel 


Worth a name 


towel. 
This feature 
is such a depar- 
ture from usual 
methods of manufac- 
ture that—you hesitate? 
Seeing is believing —tHe 
storekeeper will show you 
the three styles. Or, send 
for illustrated booklet A, free. 

WACHUSETT MILLS, 


Wonderfully 


Absorbent 
With 


Exhilarating 


WORCESTER, MASS. 














because it is the only perfectly 
mattress. 


hygienic 
Made of Kapok, a vegetable fibre 


which simply cannot retain mvisture nor 
pack down. 


We'll send you an Ezybed on 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


and pay all express charges both ways if 
you don’t want to keep it. Will you try it? A 
beautiful book about beds free. Send for it. 


THE A. A. BOHNERT CO, 


Cincinnati, 0. 





A LITTLE SONG-WONDER 


is the St. Andreasberg Roller. This famous, sv 
much-talked-about canary is the most wonderful 
songsterin existence. Trained day and night Sing 
ers, direct imported from Germany, with long $5 
hollow “ rolls,” trills, nightingale notes, etc. j 
Elegant Brass Cage $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 4 
or C.O. D. on approval, anywhere in U.S. A. 
Litchfield, I1]., 8-25-02 

The Roller is a ‘* Master of Song " and the house- 
hold is in love with him, et MRS. EMMA AMENT 

GEISLER’'S BIRDSTORE, Dept. B, Est. 1888, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest mail order house of this kindin U.S.A. Ill. Cat. free. 











Good Books for the Young 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


LL children love a good book. For 
children from six to ten the follow- 
ing is an excellent list 

‘* Friends and Helpers,’’ a book 
of pictures and stories inculcating 
kindness to animals. ‘' Foxy the 

Faithful,’’ a little fox-terrier who had many friends, 
children, a horse and talking dolls. ‘* The Reign 
of King Oberon,’’ a delightful volume of old- 
fashioned fairy tales. ‘‘A Pocketful of Posies,” a 
book of charming verses with many quaint conceits 
to please a child. “ Three Little Marys,’’ little 
Irish girls of whom Nora Archibald Smith writes 
with her own inimitable pathos and humor. ‘*' Old 
Indian Legends’’ and *‘Wigwam Stories,” two 
fascinating books about Indians. ‘‘* King Arthur 
and His Court,’’ stories of the great hero of chivalry. 
**Gipsy,’’ the talking dog, is a friend of ‘*Gallopoff,’’ 
the talking horse, whom we met last year. ‘* The 
Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball 
that Floats in the Air,’’ an illustrated edition of 
Jane Andrews’s stories of the children of different 
nationalities incidentally teaching something of 
geography. ‘‘ What Gladys Saw,’’ a Nature story 
of farm and forest. ‘‘ A Child’s Story of the Life 
of Christ,’’ sweetly and simply told. 


For Girls of Twelve and Over 


ISS ALCOTT’S well-beloved stories, ‘‘ Little 
Women,” *‘ Little Men,’’ **An Old-Fashioned 
Girl,’’ etc., have appeared in a new and beautiful 
dress. ‘*‘ The Fortunes of a Loyal Lass’’ are 
bound up with the Niagara campaign of 1812, and 
are well told. “ Eight Girls and a Dog” is one of 
Carolyn Wells’s charming stories. ‘* Little Polly 
Prentiss,’ by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, is a dainty 
portrait of a delightful little girl. ‘‘Sweet P’s”’ 
relates how another Polly awakened an interest in 
life in her rich girl friend. ‘** The Walcott Twins ” 
is a story of surprises in which a boy and girl 
change places. 

** Polly’s Secret’’ tells how a New England girl 
kept a secret. ‘* Nathalie’s Chum” is a charming 
story of life in New York. ‘* Brenda’s Cousin at 
Radcliffe”? is a college story. ‘‘A Girl of This 
Century,’’ another Radcliffe story, ends in a ro- 
mance. ‘‘ Concerning Polly’’ is a story of a little 
Boston waif who grows up ina New England home. 
‘*The Wyndham Girls’’ struggle bravely with 
misfortune and conquer it triumphantly, leaving at 
last their little apartment for homes of their own. 
** Madge, a Girl in Earnest,’’ is so much so that 
she prefers doughnut making to teaching because 
her talents lie in that direction. ‘* Mr. Pat’s Little 
Girl” has many charming friends and their good 
times are good to read about. In ‘‘ Sweetbriar and 
Thistledown’”’ James Newton Baskett tells us of 
many pleasant people who live close to Nature. 
** The Madness of Philip’’ is a book of Josephine 
Dodge Daskam’s inimitable stories about children. 


Books that Will Please Boys 


“ RUISING on the St. Lawrence”’ is a story 

of the vacation of four college chums on this 
magnificent river. ‘* Indian Boyhood,’’ by Dr. 
Charles A. Eastman, himself a full-blooded Indian, 
is thrilling in its reality. ‘* School of the Woods’’ 
is a book of studies of animals from life with most 
attractive pictures. ‘‘ Pickett’s Gap,’’ in whicha 
boy: bridges the gap between his father and grand- 
father and heals a long-standing difference, is inter- 
esting. ‘‘Incaland’’ isa tale of adventure in Peru. 
‘* The Balaster Boys” is a story of three boys who 
were almost unacquainted with the word ‘‘don’t.’’ 
‘* The Boys of the Rincon Ranch ”’ tells of the adven- 
tures of two New York schoolboys on a Texan ranch. 
** The Cruise of the Dazzler’’ has a hero who runs 
away to sea, and after exciting adventures on the 
Pacific Coast comes safely home. ‘‘ The Boy and 
the Baron’’ is a tale of the times of the robber- 
barons of Germany, and ‘‘ Sir Marrok,” is a fairy 
story of the days of King Arthur and the Round- 
Table Knights. ‘“ Tommy Remington’s Battle’’ is 
a story of a boy’s fight for an education. 


Fact with Fiction 


OOKS founded on fact, in which interesting and 
important historical events are interwoven with 
the story, are: ‘‘Aguinaldo’s Hostage,’’ a stirring 
tale of the early part of the Filipino campaign. 
‘* Between Boer and Briton,” a story of the war in 
South Africa, rather sympathizing with the Boers. 
‘*The Cruise of the Enterprise ’’ tells of a tiny 
American schooner that waged war against the 
French a century ago. ‘* Under Colonial Colors ’’ 
gives true incidents of Arnold’s expedition against 
Quebec in 1775. ‘‘On the Frontier With St. 
Clair’’ is a story of the early settlement of Ohio 
and the struggle with the Indians. ‘‘In the Camp 
of Cornwallis’’ tells of the experiences of a boy in 
the New Jersey campaign under Washington in 
1777. ‘*‘A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago” isa 
child’s story of Alfred the Great of England. ‘*The 
Young Volcano Explorers,’’ after visiting several of 
the West Indian islands, were at Martinique at the 
time of the eruption of Mont Pelée. 


For Boys and Girls Alike 


** "THE Story of Joan of Arc,’”’ as told to a party 
of nephews and nieces, none older than eleven 
years, is fascinating. ‘‘ In the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth ’’ is a charmingly written account of the 
times of the great Queen. ‘* Camps and Firesides 
of the Revolution,’’ containing extracts from docu- 
ments written at the time described, gives many 
interesting details of the lives of our ancestors. 
** Ancient History for Beginners,’’ intended for 
High School pupils who have not studied history 
before, is written in a most interesting manner and 
filled with pictures. ‘‘ A Little Captive” is a 
graphic story of the times of Cromwell. ‘‘ The 
Other Boy ’”’ came into a family of boys and girls to 
their mutual satisfaction. ‘‘Topseys and Turveys’”’ 
is a book of comic pictures by Peter Newell, which 
when turned upside down presents a set of entirely 
different pictures. ‘‘ Bird Portraits ’’ of twenty birds 
with much interesting information about them, by 
Ernest Thompson Seton. ‘‘ The Bible forChildren ” 
is the text of our familiar version arranged in a con- 
tinuous narrative. The book is fittingly iliustrated 
with choice reproductions of famous paintings. 
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THE AVON 
LATEST PATTERN 


sale by a 


silver of leading 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


We cite this as 
popularity of 














The Fame of 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


That the above trade-mark is identified in the minds of 
housekeepers with the best silverware that can be procured, 
was strongly emphasized in a recently advertised spoon 
prominent jeweler in a_ western 
spoons offered at special prices represented the so/id 

manufacturers, 
silver plate was made in the adver- 
tisements, and they were zof offered at reduced prices. 
Notwithstanding this, a large percentage of the customers 
attracted by the sale, after examining the solid silver, 
finally asked for and purchased “1847 Rogers Bros.” goods. 
an interesting fact showing the 
‘Silver Plate that Wears,’’ 
preferring it to sterling, and the confidence of the 
public in the “1847 Rogers Bros.” trade-mark. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” spoons, forks, etc., are the best known goods made, 
and for over half a century this brand has been the acknowledged standard of quality 
Any leading dealer can supply you. If you are not entirely familiar with the merits of 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” Si/ver Plate that Wears, send for illustrated catalogue 
No. 61-R, giving full information. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO, “n‘ernationa! Silver Meriden, Conn, 
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——HOUSES—GO0O0D HOUSES — 


Good to Live In—To Work In—To Look At 


1 


= 
a 


— r- 
A DWELLING FOR*3650. 


es 





Are you looking for ideas for a new dwelling? Our book of 
designs, Artistic Dwellings, gives views, floor plans, 
and descriptions of 118 houses. Classified as to cost as 
follows: 35 costing less than $1750; 55 costing between 
$1750 and $3500, and 28 costing more than $3500. This isa 
late issue, and gives the best ideas of people skilled in home 
designing. Prepaid for $1.00. Samm//e booklet for stamp. 


Prank P. Allen & Son, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WILD’S LINOLEUM 
May cost a little more than inferior imitations, that may 
appear as good. When you purchase Linoleum you pay 
its extra cost to secure durability. and this can only be 
determined by the reputation of the maker, or by your 
own experience. For 30 years “Wild’s Linoleums” have 
set the standard and made Linoleums famous for wear. 

Be certain that the trade-mark ‘* Wild's Linoleum" is stamped 
on the back. If your dealer does not handle them, write us. 


American Linoleum Mfg. Company, Linoleumville, Staten Island, N.Y. 












LEARN TO EAR 


ing and free. 





I will teach you the ART OF ADVERTISING and the SCIENCE OF BUSINESS MANAG 
I have taught some of the ablest advertising men much of what they know of the art to-day, and have 
secured many their present positions. My last graduate earns $1,200 — another $3,600 and one $8,000 per annum. I can add a limited 
number of students — not many — as every student-client receives my personal attention. Write to-day for booklet R; it's interest- 


SAMUEL KNOPF, 61 East Ninth St., New York, Master of the Art of Advertising and B M t 
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HOW TO MAKE | 


Indian Baskets 


THE LATEST $1 
SOCIETY FAD 


Anyone can easily make 











trated instructions, and thus 
enjoy the most popular 
pastime of the day. 

Indian Baskets are artis- 
tic, useful, and valuable. 

Indian Baskets in 
the few places on 
sale retail at from 
$5.00 to $50.00, ac- 
cording to size, de- 
sign, and workman- 
ship. 

We will send you 
all the necessary ma- 
terial and equipment 
together with fully 
illustrated instruc- 
tions to make one 
complete basket for one dollar. 


The outfit to make a basket consists of the 
following : 


Natural and Colored Raphia, Reeds, Needles and $1 
Illustrated Instructions in detail, ALL for 


We sell all kinds of material for making Indian 
Baskets. Price list sent upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 

Apache School of Indian Basket Weaving 

250-256 Como Building, Chicago, Ill. 


NAME BLOCH 60-caRts 


stands for quality and perfection; made with 
the care of a watch, accurate and true to a 
degree; their rich, handsome 
appearance is in keeping 
with this high Standard. 

They have the advan- 
tage of being light 





















and easy to run, 
adjustable to any 
angle, affording 


years of comfort to 
the growing child, 
and serving the pur- 
pose of a Crib, Baby Carriage or Reclining 
Chair. Endorsed by Physicians. 

Illustrated Catalog showing styles mailed 
Free. 


We pay freight on Go-Carts and Baby Car- 
riages to any pvint in the United States. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 


Dept. A, Eighth and Spring Garden, Philadelphia 


For Your Baby’s Health 


and Comfort 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 
Modern Paper Patterns 


Non-Nettle Flannels are the softest, smoothest 
Flannels made. We are selling them direct to muthers in every 
State, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico. They cost 
no more than other Flannels. 
No burs, no coarse wools — nothing that will irritate baby’s skin. 

Modern Patterns for Baby's first wardrobe, include accurate 
patterns for plain and fancy dresses. 

The new band that fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; 
shirts without shoulder or armhole seams and every wanted garment, 
with illustrated instructions telling quantity of material — bow 

mention this magazine and we will senc 
Send 25 cents our non-nettle an containing modern 
pattern outfit; sample book of Non-Nettle Flannel; Antiseptic 
Diaper; 90 bargains in fine white goods; large illustrated cata- 
logue showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and everything 
needed for baby’s outfit. What we send costs us more than 
25 cts., but we do it to better introduce Non-Nettle Flannels. 


Samples of Flannels FREE 
Lamson Brothers, 333 to 343 Summit Street, Toledo, 0. 


$50 For You 


Name this new Diaper and 
get $50. It is new and patent- 
ed. Made of fine Birdseye with 
buttons and drawing strings, 
making it neat, comfortable 
and secure. Does away with 
=. has no unnecessary bulk, 
yut is thick (7 fold) at needed 
places. 
danger of bow-leggedness, 
often caused by ordinary dia- 
pers. Clean,sanitary, healthful 
and convenient. Price, 25¢ 

The Mother sending us the 
best name will receive $50 in 
gold. Coupon on which to 
write your selection goes with 
each Diaper. Ask your dealer. 
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Positively removes 





(Patent Allowed) 
5 PRIZES OF $10 EACH will be given for the five 


best letters describing the virtues of this Diaper. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 25c. each, for as many as 
you want, and we will send direct, prepaid. 


Imperial Underwear Co., Sole Makers, Scranton, Pa. 
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DAVIDSON 
RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, all on account of the 
ttle collar, At your druggists, or send 
2c. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 
Free “ Mother's Free Library.” 
” (Stix Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Kubber Co., 19 Milk Street, Boston 








Indian Baskets from our illus- | | 











0.48 

Th S ful INCUBATOR 

@ SUCCESSIU! ana BRoopDER 
Made for folks who succeed. Perfect regu- 
lation, perfect hatches. Don’t experiment, 
get a machine that you can know about. 
Send for our largeincubator book, 156pages. 
Sooks in five languages. Write for the one 


2°" DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO, aaa 
Dept. 528, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 528, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


.,, Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full direc- 
tions for making, showing 
necessary material, etc., or 10 
patterns for short clothes; 












let, showing everything necessary for mother and infant, sent free. 
Send silver or stamps. Infants’ ready-made garments my specialty. 


Ac 
‘dress weRS. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1903 


either set sent postpaid for | 
only 25¢e. 4 jarge illustrated book- | 


The Young Mother’s Calendar 


WHAT TO DO FOR A BABY MONTH BY MONTH 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps 


or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


ou 


| 
| 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. | 
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The Second Month 


JRING the second 
month the baby 
evidences signs of 
awakening intelli- 


gence; he begins to show 

pleasure by smiling and will turn his head in the 
direction of a sound. It is now undoubtedly a 
great temptation for the mother and admiring rela- 
tives to talk to the baby pretty constantly, shake 
rattles and other toys before him and pass him 
about from one to the other. But be careful and 
moderate in the indulgence of these pleasures or 
you will have a nervous, irritable child. The 
nervous system of an infant is extremely delicate 
and must not be forced to develop too rapidly. 
The brain grows as much during the first year as 
during all the rest of life ; hence it requires quiet 
and rest, and should never be forced into undue 
activity. The poor littie intant (especially if he be 
the first one) is often so tired and bewildered by the 
well-meant but misguided attentions of older people 
that if he could speak he would beg for a quiet hour 
and be perfectly happy if left alone with his own 
little hands and toes for his sole amusement. 


TIS a well-known fact that babies of the very 

poor are less nervous than those of the wealthy, 

| and this is largely due to the fact that their mothers 
are too busy to constantly entertain them. 

Babies enjoy the companionship of children far 
more than that of adults, for children a little older 
than the baby are nearer his level and look at life 
more from the baby’s own standpoint. Unless 
there is some disease of the nervous system babies 
are not ‘‘ born nervous,’’ and although they may 
inherit a tendency to nervousness it can be corrected 
easily during the early months of life, if the child 
is fed regularly, allowed-to sleep enough and left to 
| develop quietly by himself, instead of being urged 
| and forced by adults. 


N WINTER a baby may commence his airings in 
the house when four or five weeks old ; in sum- 
mer he may go out-of-doors as early as the second or 
third week if the weather is warm. When baby is 
to take his airing in the house dress him as if he 
were to go out in the street, then place him in his 
crib, or in a large clothes-basket on the bed, but not 
on the floor; open the windows from the top ; of 
course, the child should not lie in a direct draught, 
and this is much easier to avoid if the windows are 
| opened at the top instead of at the bottom. He 
| should at first be aired this way for twenty minutes, 
gradually increasing the length of time to one hour 
or even two hours. A hot-water bag may be placed 
at his feet and his hands protected with woolen 
mittens. This airing should be given in the 
warmest hours of the day and in the sun if possible, 
but turn the baby’s back to the light so that the full 
glare of the sun shall not shine in his face. Wait at 
least one hour after his bath before beginning the 
airing. A child early accustomed to fresh air will 
take cold much less trequently than one who has 
been kept in hot, close rooms. 


HE nursery should be thoroughly aired at least 
twice each day—in the morning after baby’s 
bath and before he is put to bed at night. During 
the winter while baby is so young the sleeping-room 
may be ventilated at night by leaving a window 
open in an adjoining room, or if the weather is not 
very severe a window board may be used, or a 
frame on which is tacked ratherheavy muslin ; this 
may be from one to two feet high and shut into the 
window at night like an ordinary mosquito screen. 
In summer the window may be left open ; it is wise, 
however, to have a screen around the crib. 


What to do When 


HRUSH or sprue is often seen in the mouths of 
young babies. It is usually caused by unclean- 
liness or carelessness in the care of bottles and 
nipples. In very delicate, marasmus babies it may 
develop independently of these causes. Babies who 
are allowed to suck a “‘ pacifier’? or a rag with 
sugar in it are especially apt to have this disease. 
The appearance of thrush is like that of little white 
curds of milk scattered over the tongue, inside of the 
cheek, the roof of the mouth or the lips, but unlike 
milk it cannot be rubbed off easily. It may cause 
so much discomfort that the baby will not nurse; it 
will then be necessary to feed him with a dropper 
or spoon until his mouth is healed. Twist a piece 
of absorbent cotton around the little finger, dip it 
in a solution of boric acid (one teaspoonful to a 
pint of water) and very gently wash out the baby’s 
| mouth four or five times daily. After each meal 
| wash the mouth out with a solution of bicarbonate 
of soda(one teaspoonful to a cupful of water). Never 
| use honey and borax or any other sweetened prep- 
aration, as they aggravate the disease. Be sure the 
bottles and nipples are properly cared for. Burn 
the ‘‘ pacifier’’ if one has been used. 


DIAPER should never be used more than once 

without washing. Remove at once when wet 

or soiled, put in a covered pail and wash as soon as 

possible. Pure white soap only should be used for 

this washing and the diapers should be boiled every 

| day, then hung out on the line in the sun to dry. 
They should never be dried in the nursery. 











FEW words about the 
baby’s crib may be helpful 
here; an iron or brass crib with- 
out rockers is to be preferred; 
it is also much better not to | 
have draperies, or if any are 
used they should be of some simple wash material 
which may be frequently laundered, for draperies 
are apt to collect dust, which the baby breathes | 
into his delicate lungs. There should be a good | 
woven-wire mattress, and on top of this a pair of | 
heavy army blankets folded to fit the crib; next a 
rubber sheet, then a cotton sheet, a quilted pad, a | 
second sheet, a pair of small woolen blankets anda | 
counterpane. The pillow should be about one | 
inch high and made of hair, never of feathers or 
down. Great care should be taken to thoroughly 
air the baby’s bedclothes, and the heavy army | 
blanket should be washed occasionally. On bright, | 
sunny days let the blanket hang on the line for an | 
hour or two in the sun. An army blanket can be 
kept much cleaner than a mattress and will be | 
quite comfortable for a child until the third year | 
at least. 
Never put the baby in a cold bed; warm the sheets 

by the fire just before he is put into the crib, or 
place a hot-water bag between the sheets. 





* WINTER the young baby should sleep ina 

shirt, band,diaper, socks, flannel skirt and flannel 
nightdress; in summer a cotton nightdress may be 
used. 
in the back which may be buttoned on to the front, is 
excellent. The underclothing worn at night should 
not be the same as that worn during the day. By 
the time the baby enters his second month he may 
wear simple little bishop dresses, instead of the 
plain slips used during the first few weeks of life. 
All his dresses should be very simple and plain, 
however, and not be longer than thirty or thirty- 
two inches at the most. 


HE baby is now old enough to be taught to use 
his chair and not to soil his napkin. A small 
chamber should be placed in the mother’s lap and 
the child held on it, care being taken to support his 
head and back. ‘This should be done at exactly the 
same hours every day in the morning and afternoon 
directly after a meal. ‘The position alone is often 
enough to prevent constipation and the training 
should be persevered in. I have known many 
babies trained in this way who never soiled a nap- 
kin after the eighth week. Of course, they cannot 
be taught not to wet the napkin until some months 
later. 

Do not forget that the baby needs water quite as 
much as the adult; a fresh supply should be boiled 
and cooled every day and kept in a covered dish or 
bottle. It should be offered to the baby between 
each meal and may be given from a spoon, medicine- 
dropper or taken from the nursing-bottle. 


URING his second month the baby should be fed 
every two hours anda half during the day, hav- 

ing eight meals in twenty-four hours of three ounces 
to fourandahalf foreach meal. At night he should 
be fed at ten o’clock, and at two A.M. His food 
should be Pasteurized and cooled as for the first 
month. The following formula is often used at 


A ** cold-feet nightdress,’’ having a Jong flap | 





this age: From the top of a quart bottle of milk | 
skim off six ounces of cream, now pour off three | 


ounces of milk and mix with the cream, making 
nine ounces in all ; add to this twenty-four ounces 
of boiled water in which have been dissolved four 
teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar or six of milk 
sugar ; add a small pinch of salt .nd a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda or two ounces of 
lime-water. 


the Baby is Sick 


CHAFING in young babies is often caused by | 


allowing the child to lie in a wet diaper, not 
drying the folds of the flesh properly, or by too 


strong or too much soap in the bath or on the dia- | 


pers when they are washed, or by a failure to 
properly wash the child after he has been on his 
chair. Remove any of these causes if present. Do 
not use soap on the affected parts, but wash them 
with water in which a bran bag has been squeezed; 
or if the child is very sore do not use water at all, 
but olive oil instead. Dust the parts with a 
powder composed of equal parts of starch and 
talcum with one-fourth as much of boric acid, all 
thoroughly mixed together; or use a powder com- 
posed of pure stearate of zinc compound. If this 
does not heal the parts sop on a one per cent. solu- 
tion of ichthyol and then use the powder. 


7 THE abdominal band has not been put on 
properly or the cord has not been well treated 
there is often a slight rupture at the navel. Crying 
seldom causes this trouble if the band is put on 
correctly. It should be snug but not tight, long 
enough to go once and a half around the child’s 
abdomen and neatly sewed on the left side. It 
should never be pinned as there is danger of the 
pins becoming unfastened, and- it is also easier for 
the band to become wrinkled if pins are used. Ifa 
rupture occurs a ring at the navel may be felt 
through which a mass protrudes. As soon as this 
is noticed it should receive prompt treatment, as it 
will be much more difficult to cure if allowed to go on. 





he first. doctor called in said: 
z cannot live through the summer” 


he next doctor called in said: 
hopeless but put him on 


The case looks 








The result of this experiment is seen in the 
above picture of the son of Mrs. John Harrold, 
Winchester, Mass., who weighed 40 pounds at the 
time this picture was taken, when 19 months old. 

The doctor says : “ For the first two weeks he came under 
my charge I thought he could not live from day to day. I 
had him on an Eskay'’s Food diet for nine months, and he 
certainly is an exceptionally well-nourished child." 

Generous samples and our book “ How to Care for the 
Baby "’ sent free upon application to 

SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


It Fits the Spot 
that Hurts 


d 
BAILEY’S 


Good Samaritan 


Hot Water 
"wm" Bottle 


A“ Doll's Bottle”’ given 
with every mail order 


































Soft as a pillow. Every 
inch of its surface relieves 
and soothes. Largest in 
heating surface and com- 
forting power. For Earache, 
Toothache or Neuralgia 
steam by placing moist cloth 
in the hollow disk. 

Unequatled for the Sick 

A perfect foot-warmer when 
the ends are buttoned to- 
gether. Don't run any risk. 
It will be wanted quick some 
time. 

5-in.diam.(face size), $1.00 

8-in.diam. (1 quart), 1.25 
10-in.diam. (2 quarts), 1.50 
) 11 in.diam. (3 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Senton 

receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
LEEMING, MILES & CO., Agts., Montreal. 


When You are Fatigued 


try a glass of milk instantly 
prepared by mixing three- 
fourths of a glass of water 
with one-fourth of a glass of 


Highland Brand 
vaporated 
Cream 


Added to coffee, undiluted, 
it gives it a richness and ele- 
gant flavor never attained 
by dairy cream. 


As a Baby Food 


it has no equal. Produced 
“Where Model Dairy Farms 
Abound” under the most 
cleanly conditions, it is free 
from life-taking bacteria so 
common in city milk, 


Highland Brand Makes 
Weak Babies Strong 
Ask your dealer. If he 
doesn’t sell it, send us his 
nume and we will send you 

a sainple can FREE, 
HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING 
COMPANY 
Dept. A, Highland, Il. 


“Where Model Dairy Farms 
ound,” } 
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SHADE WON’T WORK 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying vour shades. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MKS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masxa. 





















Our 


qugame 
ofessor of 


Oriental Art 
Embroidery 
will give Free 
Lessons by mail to 
users of Richardson 
Wash Embroidery Silks, 
and the following material is sent alsolutely Free: One 
Pure Linen Stamped Doily (12 in.) your choice of American 
Beauty, Poppy or Carnation designs. One Color Plate of design 
you select in natural colors of the flowers. One Booklet show- 
ing Cozy Corner Illustrated, and hints how to my your 
home the most attractive of all places. Special Coz 
Pillows and riptions, Illustrated; also 32 “original 
Doily Designs, 11 Pillows, and 14 Assorted Designs 
Panels, Scarfs, Splashers, Baby Bib, Mt. Mellick, Photo 
Frames, Pillow Shams, etc. One Lesson Free by mail, onany 
Doily Design you select, by our Japanese Professor. Every 
itch is Numbered, List of our Cash Prizes offered for the 
best Embroidery work. List of our Cash Prizes offered for 
organizing Embroidery Clubs. 
ALL WE is that you send us 12 empty Spools of 
Richardson Silk, and all of the above will be sent to 
ou Free, postpaid; or, if you would rather do so, send us 
ve 2c. stamps to pay postage and expenses and no spools. 
Write to-day. SON SILK COMPANY 





RICHARD 
. 138, 220-224 Adams Street 


, Chicago, Tl 

To Dressmakers, 
and Ladies who 
ise Spool Silks: 





\" ARE THE BEST 
Send five 2-cent 
stamps for our 
New Sewing Silk 
COLOR CARD, 
showin, nearly 
400 shades 
RICHARDSON 
SILKS were 
awarded the 
Grand Prize and three Gold Medals in competition against 


the world at the Paris Exposition. 











Special After- 
Holiday Sale 


To meet the popular demand for 
an inexpensive Pyrography Outfit, 
capable of executing even difficult 
work, we have placed on sale our 


SPECIAL PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90 at $2.25 


Regular value $3.00. Outfit consists of Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice 
Wood, and full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette 
Box, and sent C. O. D. for onpentee ation, if desired. 


46-p. Catalogue No.L 38—FREE. [ilustrates 


hundreds of useful and tM. articles stamped, ready 
for burning, as well as all kinds of Pyrography Outfits. 





The Ball 
SITY Ks ae UE 


THE BALL CHECK 


a simple device, 1% 

inches long, replaces 

the long mixing tube 

on any style of mantle burner. A slight 
twist to right or left spreads and re- 
duces the gas supply and lights up the 
mantle to highest efficiency. 

Ball Check and Bunsen tube to fit your 
old burner and mantle, 25 cents; BALL 
CHECK burner complete with mantle, 
75 cents. All good dealers or of us 
postage prepaid. Booklet /ree. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. N, 18 Park Place, New York 








6 COLLARS—10c 


We send six Linen Turnover Collars, 
all different designs: Bowknots, 
Floral and Conventional, with our 
new circular of Embroider y novel- 
ties, only 10 cents. 

WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L. 





| HAPPY HOURS 
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FOR 


OLD LADIES 








How to Brighten an Old Lady’s Journey 


CLEVER little scheme for the enter- 
tainment of an elderly woman during 
the lonely hours of a very long journey 
among strangers was successfully car- 
ried out in the following manner: Each 
one of a number of her relatives and 

friertds sent sealed letters to her, to be read at inter- 

vals as the journey progressed. Some were marked 
to be read at certain stopping-places; one was to be 
read just before she retired, and still another before 
breakfast. Some of the letters from her immediate 
family containing home news were illustrated. 

— HELEN B. Mora. 


Brightening the Days of an Invalid 


A GOOD suggestion for brightening up a depressed 
invalid, and one that will strike a cheerful key- 
note for the day, is to place each morning upon her 
breakfast tray a humorous Jittle anecdote, a poem, 
or an amusing advertisement or picture cut from an 
old magazine or newspaper. A hearty laugh often 
proves the best of medicines.—H. A. PLum. 


An Old Lady’s Birthday Party 


M* MOTHER was going to have a birthday 
party and how to entertain her friends was 
quite a problem. I wanted everything to remind 
her of old times, for she was eighty-one years old. 
I put a white spread on the bed in the room where 
the guests were to remove their wraps which was 
woven in 1790. It isa most beautiful piece of work 
and her friends spent some time admiring it. Then 
over a couch in the same room I laid a blue and 
white woolen counterpane which my mother had 
made herself when she was fifteen years old. She 
had picked the wool and washed it, carded it into 
rolls, spun it into thread, colored the thread, and 
selected a pattern which was called the thirteen 
wonders. She had put the cotton into the hand- 
loom and woven the counterpane herself. That 
counterpane was duly admired. 

I had gathered together all the old dishes I could 
find. Among them were a plate and bowl made in 
1755, blue in color and old-fashioned in shape, and 
several old plates such as our grandmothers had. 
To a bottle, which is one hundred and thirty years 
old, I gave the place of honor on the table, where I 
also placed some old spoons and knives and some 
two-tined forks. I hung bunches of sage, red pep- 
pers and dried onions from the dining-room ceiling 
as they used to do in olden times. 

For the amusement of the guests I had a guessing 
contest. They were asked to guess the names of a 
number of old implements that were in common use 
in those early days when there were no sewing- 
machines, no labor-savers for man or woman, 
nothing but toil from early dawn to dark; when 


everything one wore was made at home, even to the | 


thread and buttons; when two and three year old 
children learned to pick the seed out of the cotton, 
and the girls learned to knit while very young. I had 
gathered together thirty-two articles which had been 
used in those days. My grandmother had the only 
darning-needle in a radius of twenty miles. The 
prize, which was given to the one who had made the 
most correct guesses, was a picture of a lady spin- 
ning, and another knitting, beside a fireplace. 

The menu, which was served on the old-fashioned 
dishes, consisted of fried chicken, fried mush, corn- 
bread, soda biscuits, coffee with cream and sugar, 
honey, butter, doughnuts and raised sweet loaf called 
**Election Cake.’’ In the centre of the table a board 
with eighty-one holes bored in it and a candle in 
each hole was placed. The board was hidden under 
ferns and carnations, and when the candles were 
lighted the table looked very pretty. 

— Eva C. GRAVES. 
A Twelve-o’Clock Dinner Party 


NICE way to entertain old ladies is to givea 

twelve-o’clock dinner with an old-fashioned 
menu, and to ask each guest to bring her oldest 
souvenir and give an account of the same. This 
furnishes the guests with conversation and makes 
the occasion interesting.—Mrs. W. T. HENSON. 


For a Fiftieth Birthday 


EVERAL days before my mother’s fiftieth birth- | 


day I sent notes to her oldest friends in all parts 
of the country,tothenumber of fifty, asking them each 
for a candle(giving the dimensions to insure uniform- 
ity), and a line of greeting for the occasion. When 
the day arrived we had a small party of guests 
who were served with light refreshments, after which 
they were ushered into a room brightened only by 
the candles on the cake, at each side of which were 


| piled the birthday greetings which had been sent 


in response to my letters. There were several 
from celebrities, one from a dear old servant of the 
tamily, and many from friends whom she had not 
heard from in years. The kind expressions were 


| read while the candles burned, and my mother’s 


absolute pleasure attested to the success of my plan. 
—Mrs. J. C. ASHTON. 


An Old-Fashioned Tea Party 


NOWING my mother’s fondness for patchwork 

I invited some of her friends to an old- 
fashioned tea party, asking them to come early and 
to bring their workbags, not their work. When 


| they arrived and had removed their wraps I took 
them into the sitting-room, where I had arranged | 


some comfortable seats and several cutting tables, 
upon each of which were several boxes of bright 
patches, and also some new designs for patchwork, 
and invited them to cut out and sew patches. 

At six o’clock I invited them into the dining- 
room, where I had prepared a real old-fashioned 
tea. I made my mother take the head of the table 
and pour the tea. We had plenty of thick cream and 
cut sugar, thin slices of bread and butter, buttered 
toast, hot biscuits, sliced ham, tongue and chicken; 
preserves, cup custard, cookies and pound cake. 

After tea they sorted and discussed their patches, 
and as I knew they were tired I made no attempt 
to keep them from going home early when I saw 
they wanted to go. Each old lady carried off some 
of the patches, as well as lots of new ideas on the 
subject of patchwork, and they all thanked me cor- 
dially for the ‘‘ real good time they had had.’’ 

— JANE BENSON. 


| 
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are THE BEST 
Best beans only are used, 

tra care exercised in blending. 

a shells and dirt are removed, 
ulterations not permitted. 

e of most improved machinery. 
andard of merit—our watchword. 
Endless watchfulness during manufacture. 


Cost no more than others. 
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Bon 
Ami 


The Finest Cleamer Made 





CLEANS and 
CLEANS POLISHES POLISHES 
Woodwork Paint Windows Nickel Steel 
Oil Cloth Kettles and Brass Copper 
Bath Tubs Marble Mirrors Tin Aluminum 


Ask your grocer for a cake. Read the directions inside the wrapper. 
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N° attempt to 

improve upon 
the work of na- 
ture in making 
Shredded Wheat. 
The properties 
naturally organ- 
ized are scien- 
tifically cooked. 
That is all. 


Send for the “Vital 
Question” (cook 
book, illustrated in 
colors) FREE. 


The NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL PLANTERS EVERYWHERE KNOW THAT 
Burpee’s Seeds Grow 


and are The Best Seeds that Grow 


Many ‘‘poor planters’’ might become successful — either for pleasure or profit — 


if they would only study Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1903, which we gladly send Free 
to all who intend to buy seeds, — although each copy costs us more than ten cents. 
It is an elegant new book of 184 pages, besides beautiful colored plates and a 
superb lithographed cover. Shall we send you a copy? If so, write TO-DAY. 


De net delay. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., SEED FARMERS, Philadelphia 
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WHEAT e MALT 
Rich in phosphates a fa- | a The life of grain, 
for the brain, nitrates > 


Nature’s tonic, di- 


WHEAT and MALT COMBINED. ‘‘The %€Stive invigorator. 
bonates for heat. Perfect Food’’ for Brain and Muscle 


Malta-Vita is Thoroughly Cooked, Ready to Eat 
Delicious in Winter with Warm Milk or Cream 


The ideal food for old or young, sick or well. Large packages at your grocer’s. 





for the muscle, car- 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. TORONTO, CANADA 





A Complexion Reflection 


FAIRY SOAP makes white hands and faces. 
No other toilet and bath soap has the cleansing qualities, the 
handy shape, and the lasting purity of FAIRY SOAP. 
It is pure white and remains so as long as it lasts, The price is 
but 5 cents—each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Montreal 


San Francisco New Orleans and other offices 





























Chocolate Bon-Bons 


The DELICIOUS QUALITY, DELIGHTFUL FLAVORS 
and PERFECT PURITY of these famous confections have 
made for them a phenomenal popularity. 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages! 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed Packages are Guaran- 
teed to be in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Pertected 


Physical Culture for Women 


THE GRECIAN SYSTEM 


Taught by 
Mail Only 


To retain youth and beauty 
—to regain them when lost 

—that is the heart-secret of 
every womanly woman ; 























P for without these phys- 
and with ical and mental life 

is without zest or 
Perfect flavor. Womanly 
Success grace and = charm 


depend upon health. 
Health depends up- 
on exercise of the 
right kind. 
Our system 
teaches 
women the 
proper even 
develop- 
ment and 
poise of 
the body, 
produ- 
cing per 
fection 
of fem- 
inine 
beauty 
and 
health. It is pleas- 
urable, fascinating 
and requires only 
ten to twenty minutes 
daily in your own room, without book or apparatus. Ill-health in women is seldom 
excusable; nor is the “ middle-aged ’”’ figure or carriage necessary. 

The practice of our system will brighten your eye, brighten your intellect and 
brighten your complexion with the ruddy glow of health. It will quickly make a 
marked change in your nerve control, insure sound sleep, a healthy appetite, and abilit) 
to digest the heartiest food, and you will find pleasure in your work and greater happi 
ness in your pleasures. Much sooner than you would think possible you will find that 
your neck and chest, your shoulders and back, will fill out to the graceful contour that 
nature intended. Nature works toward a common centre, so it comes that our system 
reduces the weight of fleshy women, and adds it to those who are thin. It rounds out the 
muscles, fills the hollows, and gives that sinuous grace, easy carriage and supreme health 
and beauty that is too often destroyed by modern methods of living. 

It is the ideal system for all women not hopelessly deformed; equally safe and beneficial to 
those in delicate health or in robust maturity; to growing girls, or to those whom time has 
already touched with the frost of many years. It has done all these things for others 

many others. If you doubt, we will most cheerfully prove to you what we have done for 
others. Itwilldoas much for you. Write to-day for illustrated booklet and full particulars. 


PRUDENCE BARNARD, Directress CLARENCE BARNARD, Director 


The Grecian School of Physical Culture 


810 Steinway Hall, Chicago 






























































































































































FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these two glo- 
rious new Commelinas. Of Bm 4 trailing habit, superb for 
carpet bedding or for hanging pots. /n pots they bloom every 
day in the year. \n the garden from May until frost, showing 
daily scores of large winged, butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No 
1) the most beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in sun or 
shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily raised as a weed from 
seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, flowers at once, and propagates 
so easily that plants are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 


No. 1 — Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 
No, 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 


Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail, guaranteed to grow, 
each; the 2 for 30c, 5 for 60c, 
of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 


OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus 
a oy 11 months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
barb, Pineapple Onion, Climbing Currant ‘and Blackberry, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Roses, Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phioxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. | 





"aEAUIFULS 
FLOWERS FREE 


to cover cost of packing and postage, 
Send Us 25¢ and receive this —— | “ Sunshine’’ 
collection of Beautiful Flowers, our new catalogue contain- 
ing the most liberal offers ever made, and a CARH CHECK 


for 25c., giving you your money back. 

. Pkt Giant Dai 
20 Packets Seed | i pit Aster” 
1 Pkt Evening Primrose 


Pkt Begonia 
1 Pkt Kudzu Vine 


Pkt Cal. Poppy 

Pkt Love Lies Bleeding 
1 Pkt Balloon Vine 
1 Pkt Baby Rose 


Pkts Pansy (named) 
1 Pkt Blue Bells 
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Pkt Chrysanthemum 
1 Pkt Star Flower Pkt Sweet Pea 
Pkt Cypress Vine 
1 Pkt Petunia, white 
20 BULBS 1 Calla, 1 Madeira Vine, 2 Gladiolus, 
2 Cinnamon Vine, 1 Anemone, 2 Hya- 
. , ogue all for 
and postage, 25c. 


Pkt Double Portulacca 
1 Pkt Double Carnation 
1 Pkt Wild Flower, garden 
cinth, 1 Montbretia. 10 Bulbs for Edging or Hanging Basket. 
20 Pkts Bulbs, Cash Check and Catal: 
LJ. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N.Y. 














Worth $1.25 


A Special Offer made to introduce our 
goods, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


20 Pkts. SEEDS 


nn IME PACKET EACH 
Rambler Rose, 3 colors mixed. Diamond Flower. 
Pansies, 10 colors mixed. California Sweet Peas. 
Washington Weeping Palm. Double Chinese Pink. 
Mary Semple Asters, 4 colors. Carnation Marguerite. 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. Heliotrope mixed. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum. Poppy—New Shirley. 
Forget-me-not Victoria. Umbrella Plant. 
Hi us Crimson Eye. Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. apan Morning Glory. 
Phlox Drummondii. etunia Hybrid, mixed. 
23 BULBS 
1 New Red Calla Lily, 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth, 
1 Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilies, 2 
Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 2 
Splendid New Canna Lilies —1 crimson, 1 golden. 
Return Good for 25 Cents 
on first si. 00 order; also our New , 84 
All the above sent postpaid for only 30c. 


wro-Day The Conard & ‘Jones Co. 
Rose and 


Flower Growers, Box A, WEST GROVE, PA. 


———$ >, 














Kentia. 


Phoenix. Areca, Boston Fern. Asparagus. 


Or Any Two for 50 Cents 

Sent prepaid to any address in the U.S. 3 Palms, 12 to 24 inches 
high; 1 Fern 18 inches; 1 Asparagus 18 inches. These are not 
small plants such as are usually sent out by mail, but are fine 
specimens just like the cut and worth double the price we ask. We 
make this special low price on condition that each person order- 
ing will send names of two persons that are lovers of flowers. 
To these and purchasers our 1903 catalogue will be mailed. Our 
specialty is choice house and outdoor plants. 

WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, Sidney, 0 








Seeas 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ete., have been the 
standard of excellence for nearly half a century. 
We send by mail postpaid, Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines and Small Trees, and guarantee safe 
arrival and satisfaction, larger by express or freight. 
Direct deal will insure you the best and save you 
money. Try us. Your address on a postal will 
bring you our elegant 168 page catalogue free. 49 
years, 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. pau2%ih2 onic 

















| sation in the head. 


When Bathing } is Good 





By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


HERE is nothing, I feel sure, | 
which requires the exercise of 
more common-sense than bath- 
ing. The physician can give general directions 
which will greatly assist a girl in choosing the bath 
best suited to her special constitution. After that 
she must do the rest by the use of her own intelli- 
gence. I am so often asked by girls, ‘* Shall I take 
a cold or a warm bath?” This must depend 
entirely upon your constitution. No one questions 
the necessity of some kind of daily bath, unless 
there is a decided indication that it is injurious. 
Thé distinction between hot and cold baths can 
only be arbitrary, but a convenient way of classify- 
ing them is as follows: A hot bath means over 98° 
Fahrenheit; warm is between go° and 98°; tepid is 
anywhere between 80° and go°®; cool varies between 
65° and 80°; and a cold bath is any temperature 
below 65°. The chief effects of a bath are cleans- 
ing, stimulating and soothing. Of these the power 
of cleansing seems the most important. To obtain 
this effect in its highest degree the use of tepid or 
warm water and soap is necessary. This kind of 
bath should be taken at least once a week. The 
necessity for soap will depend upon the quality of 
the skin and its exposure. For example, if the 
skin is oily, and if it is brought into daily contact 
with much dust and dirt, soap will have to be used 
oftener and more vigorously than in cases of the 
opposite character. If the skin is harsh and dry — 
lacking in oil — then soap should be used sparingly. 


The proof of the effect of a bath is the reaction 
which follows. If this is not quick and good the 
kind of bath should be changed. The effect of the 
cold or cool bath is stimulating. When the water 
comes in contact with the skin the superficial blood- 
vessels contract and the blood is driven to the 
internal organs and the temperature there is ele- 
vated, while the temperature of the surface is 
lowered. Then, when the reaction takes place, the 
skin vessels dilate, the blood rushes back to them, 
and the bather experiences a pleasant glow all over 
the surface. Good rubbing helps to bring on the 
reaction. But if the bather feels chilly and 
languid, and if the finger-tips and Jips are blue, then 
the bath has been too cold or too long, or the 
bather is not robust enough for a cold bath. In 
such a case a tepid bath is much better. A 
tepid or warm salt bath is very stimulating. 

Tub baths should be avoided by the neuralgic, 
thin-blooded and very nervous girl, and especially 
if she has a weak heart. A handful of salt briskly 
rubbed over the skin is invigorating. 

The best time for a cold bath is before breakfast. 

The cold bath should be avoided by the aged and 
by very young children, by the debilitated and the 
weak, and by those who are fatigued. 

A bath should not be prolonged. Ten minutes 
ought to be long enough for any bath, and you can 
learn to make them shorter. A cold tub bath can 
be taken within two or three minutes, for you need 
only to jump into the water and out again and rub 
yourself dry. It is well before a cold bath to drink 
a glass of hot milk or hot water, for you should be 
moderately warm before taking this bath. 

If you are not strong enough for a cold tub bath 
—for it is only the very vigorous who are, and 
many girls do themselves lasting injury by this kind 
of bathing — you may be able to take a cold or cool 
sponge. You may do this by standing in a tub with 
a little warm or tepid water in it and rubbing the 
cold water over your body. The hand is always a 
most excellent washcloth. 


Cold baths use up superfluous energy and you 
should decide before taking them if you have any to 
spare. The effects of the tepid and cool baths are 
the same as those of the cold, only in a less degree. 
The effect of the warm bath is soothing. 
flows into the relaxed superficial vessels of the skin 
and its functions are increased. When the tempera- 
ture of the water is raised there is profuse perspira- 
tion, and a very hot bath is a powerful stimulant 
both of the nervous and of the vascular systems. It 
cannot be borne long and should be taken only by 
the advige of a physician. If the bath be only 
moderately warm it acts as a sedative to the nerv- 


ous system and is only moderately stimulating to | 


the circulation. After a warm or hot bath care 
should be taken to avoid a chill, for the skin capil- 
laries contract and the temperature of the body sur- 
face is lowered, and the blood-vessels lose their tone 
foratime. Heat facilitates the body functions, and 
a warm bath will] often do more to refresh a fatigued 
person than a longer time spent in sleep. 

You must remember the varicus excellent author- 
ities have waged bitter controversy over these 
different points that I have suggested, and there 
seems to be only one on which nearly all modern 
writers now agree—that is, the fact of the neces- 
sity of individual discretion. 

There are several other kinds of baths ~— namely, 
the Russian, the Turkish, the needle, the electric, 
the sun bath, and the mud or peat bath. The latter 
is meditinal and _ . effects are often quite wonderful. 
. The Russias is a hot-vapor bath while the 
Turkish is a h Cir bath. There is more perspira- 
tion produced in the latter.than in the former. 
Both are followed by the cold douche. The object 
of these baths is to cause profuse perspiration for 
the removal of impurities through the skin and to 
stimulate it afterward by the cold water. The 
Russian bath should never be taken by a girl with 
heart trouble or by one who suffers. with a full sen- 
Neither should the Turkish 
bath be taken by these girls, and it should not be 
indulged in often by those who are not very strong. 


tious to the skin, but it needs massage to knead it in. 

The needle bath is taken in a circular cabinet 
where there are myriads of tiny pipes, both vertical 
and horizontal, from which the water is thrown 
against the body in fine sprays with considerable 
force. It is first warm and then gradually cooled. 


. | : . , 
An oil rub afterward is very refreshing and nutri- 


| the whole surface of the body, or a part. 
| light are produced when the current is turned on. 
ob 

| Doctor Walker’s Good Health Talks 


Are omitted from this issue merely to allow her to give 
| her undivided time to the planning of a notable ex- 

pansion of her successful department which we hope to 
| announce in the next (March) number. 


The blood | 


The electric bath is medicinal and is so arranged | 
that the electric-light rays are thrown either on to | 
Heat and | 
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People of refinement 
personal appearance 


who take pride in their 
appreciate in the bath 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly efficient in cleansing, purifying and stimulating the 
pores, puts the skin in vigorous condition — smooth, firm, 


white. 
to the complexion. 


Special offe 


r. for 5 cts. to pay postage 


The only soap scientifically adapted 
25 cents everywhere. 

Our booklet and trial size package of Soap sent 
; or for 10 cts. the same 


and samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


Address Dept. 57. 










stately Queen 


" for 


Sensational Flower Seed Novelty ! 


Everblooming Hollyhocks 


Flower the same season from Spring-sown seed. 
Picturesque, luxuriant and healthy. 
Blooming in exuberance from July until frozen. 

ubles, semi-doubles and singles. 
A riot of diversified colors and forms, 


Every garden may now be enriched with this 


flowering as rene as any garden annual, 
of seed, grand combi 


25c. per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1 


We illustrate in colors and fully describe these glorious 
Hollyhocks in our New Catalogue of ‘‘ Ever for the 
Garden” 1903, a copy of which will be mailed free to 
every purchaser of above seeds (on condition that they 
state in what magazine they saw this advertisement). 
This is the largest and handsomest Seed and Plant 


























of Flowers, grown as easily and 
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Catalogue ever issued. 
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PANS : 
PROPOSITION 


For 5 cents in stamps to 
pay the postage we will mail 
you a packet of y dong seeds of 


Templin’s dsm, Pansies 


Giant Ruffled, A nod and Striped 
Varieties. Also our “ Pansy Book- 
let " which tells how to grow them. 

Will send you at the same time our 
large (144 pages) Illustrated Catalog of 
Ideal , Plants and Bulbs 

We give valuable premiums for club orders. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 101, Calla, 0 
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Flower Facts 
FREE 


Just the information needed 
by all who wish to grow ftlow- 
ers and plants successfully, 
is contained in 


DREER’S @atenp. 
DAR 
208 pages of inestimable value to flower lovers. 
Our catalogue for 1903 will also contain a new and 
valuable feature, viz.: a complete index of all 


the old-fashioned, or common names of flowers. 
FREE if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 



















D. ana C. Roses— 


are the finest roses grown. Over 1000 distinct varieties. So/d 
by mail on their own reeks. D. & C. Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, like the Roses, are planted by all who 
choose only the best. Send for the 1903 


Guide to Rose Culture 


which describes all varieties and tells how to plant for the best 
results, FRE premium with every order. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 








VonCULIN INCUBATOR 


SOLD ON TRIAL 
Catalog free. 
WAYLAND INCUBATOR CO., Box 37, Wayland, N. Y. 


All about poultry business, 5 cents. 





YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you fhow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book, 


“407 
“Poultry for Profit 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


POULTR pages, 25 cents per year. 


4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page 
practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of pou!try books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 










PAPER, illustrated, 20 
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The Girl Who Invented 
the First American Valentine 








WHY DON’T YOU USE 
Goyer’s 
Maplecane Syrup 


“A High-Grade Product.” 


Served as a dressing for muffins, griddle cakes, 
fritters, etc., and for making cakes, puddings, 
confectionery and desserts it is simply unexcelled. 
Maplecane is noted for its delicious maple flavor, 
its absolute purity and uniform quality. It is so 
thick and rich it stays on your ualiine. Has a fine 
amber color and makes dainty dishes daintier. 
Buy a 2%-lb. can today. 

Your grocer sells our goods. If not, ask him why. 
Our Offer — Sample bottle and new recipe book- 
let free for your grocer’s name. If a larger sample is 
desired for Coenen experiments, send 10 cents to cover 
expressage, with the name of your grocer, and we will 
send you a one-pound can, charges paid. 


C. W. GOYER & COMPANY 
183 Tennessee Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Established 1846.) 
Also canners of Goyer’s Old Process Open Kettle 
Molasses. Largest canners of molasses and high- 
grade syrups in the United States. 
H. L. HOBART & COMPANY, NEw YorK CITY, 
EASTERN AGENTS. 





























Don’t Scrub Your Life Away 





Ox Fibre Scrub Brush 
Gi) HUB BRAND «ep 


They take the backache out of cleaning, last 
many times as long and do the work twice as 
easily. The fibres never break off or fall out, and 
they never matt or become water soaked. Ox 
Fibre Scrub Brushes save time, work and money. 

Insist on Ox Fibre, and see that you get the 
Hub Brand. Price 25 cents. For sale by dealers 
or will be sent direct from the makers, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


OX FIBRE BRUSH CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 














A high-class, 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 


Fifty egg ca- 


pacity. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically and 
perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Books mailed 
free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you name 
this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iltinots 


+ GARDEN 
VICK Sroka 
GUIDE FOR 1903 => 


IT IS FREE 


Valuable to every one who plants seeds — 
whether it’s only a flower bed or an immense 
farm. It is not a mere catalogue but a work of 
reference, full of profitable information about 
Flowers, Plants, Fruits and Vegetables. Helps 
you to cultivate your ground for greater profit 
or greater pleasure. Handsomely illustrated 
in colors and half-tones. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


181 MAIN STREET, E., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



































== FLOWERS | 


My “Surprise Packet” is a 
Flower Garden in itself and 
will delight you! It contains 


20 CHOICE ANNUALS 
(guaranteed 400 seeds). Sent with 
my pretty Catalog and Certificate 
admitting to my Third Annual 

ze Contest (first prize $50) 
for flowers grown from it, to all 
enclosing 6c. for postage and ad- 
dresses of two others growing 
flowers. I want to know you. 
324 Sioa awarded in 1902. See 1903 catalog for list. 








MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
818 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











By Arthur 


OST people who buy 
the elaborate and 
artistic valentines 


that fill the shops early in 
February, although intent 
on honoring a quaint old 
custom, probably do not 
realize that the manufac- 
ture of valentines to-day is 
the result of a woman’s 
cleverness and ingenuity 
in the early part of the last 
century. It may interest 
them to know, therefore, that the first fancy valen- 
tine ever made in America was the work of Miss 
Esther A. Howland, who in making it not only 
achieved her fortune, but also established an entirely 
new industry in this country. 





PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN iN 1040 
SY G6. W. FREEMAN 


MISS HOWLAND 


ep 

F COURSE the old custom of observing the 
name-day of the Saint is much older than Miss 
Howland— is even older than America, if we may be- 
lieve the encyclopedias. The kind of valentine sent, 
however, has varied, like other fashions, with the 
years. A century or two ago it was the custom to 
greet the favored one with gifts of the most practical 
character. Nowadays, even more frequent than the 
decorated cards or lace paper valentines, is the gift 
of flowers or sweets, gloves or jewelry. But in the 
early part of the last century lovers sent tokens pre- 
pared by their own 
hands, usually con- 
sisting of amatory 
messages printed or 
written on orna- 
mental paper, and 
garnished with pic- 
tures of loves and 
doves, languishing 
damsels and adoring 
swains. Probably 
the oldest valentine 
in the country is of 
this kind and belongs 
to a private collec- 
tion in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Its counter- 
part, directed in the 
same hand to another 
woman, is in the 
British Museum. 
This valentine is in the form of an ordinary sheet 
of paper about a foot square, folded for the post 
into squares of four inches. The seal with which 
it was closed is a badly drawn heart of red ink, 
now faded, as are the verses, to a pale pink. There 
are five sets of verses, each to be read by a further 
unfolding of the paper; the last is written around a 

gilt heart in the centre ‘of the sheet. 

The popularity of missives of this sort led to the 
manufacture of lace and embossed paper in England 
in 1825, and later to the making of fancy valentines. 
One of the earliest of these now exists, and displays 
a gayly painted little house, with a green paper 
door aswing on its hinges to disclose a youth and 
maiden seated close together within, while Cupids 
disport themselves outside and bear the sentiment 
appropriate to the occasion. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARK'S GALLERY 


WHERE THE FIRST FAN 


on 
T WAS at this stage of progress in the manufac- 
ture of valentines that the earliest one to appear in 
America was sent to Miss Howland in 1849. It had 
an elaborate border of fine lace paper and was deco- 
rated with colored flowers cut out and pasted on. 
In the centre was a small pocket faced with green 
paper, within which was placed a small red-edged 
note containing the fervent sentiments appropriate 
to the season and the day. 

Miss Howland lived at this time in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where her father and three brothers 
conducted a large stationery business. She was 
graduated from Mount Holyoke 
Seminary the same year she re- 
ceived the valentine. It was 
the first of the kind she ever 
had seen, and she and her 
friends were so pleased with 
it that Mr. Howland deter- 
mined to import a few of them 
from England. When they 
arrived Miss Howland became 
convinced that she could im- 
prove upon them. Procuring 
lace paper, colored paper, and 
paper flowers, she made two 
valentines, the first of which is 
illustrated on this page. 
Pleased with the result she 
made a dozen or more designs, 
and asked her brother, who 
traveled for the firm, to take 
the samples with him on his 
next trip and see if he could 
obtain orders for them. He 
consented, and upon his return 
surprised his sister by handing 
her orders amounting to five 
thousand dollars. 

She had hoped to receive 
orders for one hundred or two 
hundred dollars, but five thou- 
sand dollars represented work 
enough to keep her busy several 
years, and she hesitated before 
undertaking the task. Her 
father and brothers talked the 
matter over with her,and soona 
plan of work was decided upon. 











W. Brayley 


Embossed paper was ordered from England; and 
Mr. Howland went to New York to buy colored 
pictures from the only lithographer in this country. 
When the material arrived Miss Howland invited 
several of her friends to assist her. One cut out 
pictures and kept them assorted in boxes. Another, 
with models before her, made the background of 
the valentines, passing them to another who further 
worked upon them. So they went from one hand 
to another until finally the last valentine called 
for in the orders was complete. 


oh 


HE next year Miss Howland looked about for 

novelties, and was able to provide her brother 
with a large assortment of samples when he started on 
his usual] trip. Many of these valentines were quite 
elaborate and costly, and among them was the first 
message of Dan Cupid of which satin or silk formed 
a part. One of the kind still exists as a reminder 
of a sad tragedy, probably the first that occurred in 
connection with this business. The young woman 
employed by Miss Howland to paint satin valentines 
formed the habit of moistening her brush with her 
lips, by which act she absorbed so much of the paint 
that she died from its effects. 

The second year the number of orders was more 
than doubled, and so was the working force in the 
factory. In time quantities of enameled colored 
pictures and other ornaments were imported from 
Germany; but as these had to be cut out with scis- 
sors the enterprising 
woman had a set of 
dies made for that 
purpose. She then 
conceived the idea of 
embossing the little 
lithographic orna- 
ments, and wrote to 
the members of the 
firm in Germany tell- 
ing them of her plan, 
and that she would 
have the cutting and 
embossing dies made 
and sent to them at 
their expense. The 
idea was a new one, 
and they desired the 
credit of originating 
it, so they declined 
Miss Howland’s 
offer, and had dies made in their own country. A 
few months later embossed and cut pictures were on 
the market, but the only advantage the originator 
of the plan received was in being able to buy them 
in the more convenient form. 


op 


HE fame of the Worcester valentines spread all 
over the country, and the business increased so 
rapidly that in afew years Miss Howland was send- 
ing out more than one hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods. One firm in New York, which was 
using more than twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of her valentines annually, made her a liberal offer 
to control the output. Failing in this, the firm tried 
to buy the business, but this offer was also refused. 
While still engaged actively in the manufacture 
of valentines Miss Howland met with an accident 
whch would have compelled a woman of less courage 
and enterprise to retire from business. She fell on 
an icy sidewalk and injured herself so that for years 
she was obliged to superintend her business while 
seated in a wheel-chair. She continued her work, 
however, until her father became ill and required 
constant attention. Then, considering that her place 
was by his side, she gave up her occupation for the 
purpose of caring for him. The business was pur- 
chased by several of her employees, one of whom 
conducts it to-day in Worcester, the place where it 
originated and grew from its small beginning to the 
proportions of a valuable manufacturing industry. 


CY VALENTINE WAS MADE 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


THE FIRST FANCY VALENTINE MADE IN THE UNITED STATES— 1850 
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Better than 
Medicine 











If you wait until you have “time” to 
go to California you will never go— 
NEVER. The thing to dois to pack your 
trunk and GO. Forget household cares, 
dismiss business from your mind and 
GO. Go now—THIS month. 

Why should you go? Because Cali- 
fornia is the most beautiful portion of this 
great country of ours; because, by going 
there, you will escape the hardships and 
discomforts of February and March, the 
most trying months of the year at home ; 
because a month in California will do 
you more good than all the medicine in 
Christendom. 


Calitornia 


is the place of all others for the invalid, 
the pleasure seeker — for every man and 
woman who is “‘ out of sorts’? and needs 
rest. The air, the sunshine, the semi- 
tropical vegetation, the mountains, the 
blue sea and the still bluer sky — these 
are California’s aids to health. 


California is ez asily reached if yon take the Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific systems by way of 
El Paso. At El Paso you can stop off and visit 
quaint and picturesque Mexico, which is within 
sight. The train to take is the 


Golden State Limited 


which leaves Chicago and Kansas City daily and 
runs through to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco without change. No other 
train makes faster time —only 68 hours Chicago 
to Los Angeles. Less than four days from the 
Atlantic Coast. Through cars to Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco. Living is not expensive in 
California. As a matter of 
fact it costs less than in 
almost any other part of 
the country. 


NE 


Write for beautifully tllus- 
trated literature descriptive of 
California; also for information 
about the low rates now in effect. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger T raffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill, 


AN IOWA HOME sister 


us. This is af example of what we are doing throughout the U. 5., 
China, England and other foreign countries. We can please you 
also, and save for you by getting the best possible results for your 
money. If we have any reputation it is for thus accomplishing 
things. What we have done for others we can do for you. 
2° 5/6" “694 
AS BV/LT 9 
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Your plans will 
be satisfactory 

















Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are 
108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 138 Catg.$1600 tos poses. 63. 00 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00 150 ‘* 2000 to$2500, 1.00 
20 Practicable Stables, 50c 138 “ 2500 to$3000, 100 
40 D’b’| Houses, Piats,@c.,1.00 139 ‘‘ 3000 to$4000, 1.00 
ss seeeneets lessthan$800, 50c 110 “ 4000 and up'd, 1.00 

use $800 to $1200, 50c +17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
ie ° 200 to $1600, $1.00 31 Modern Churches,. . 2.00 


KEITH’ S A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing the Home 10 new designs monthly 
and photos of best examples inthe U.S. $1.00 yr. News-stands, 


THE KEITH CO. (/s/.'8?), 514 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


)Lawn Grass Seed 
( from the BlueGrass State} 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO.’S 
EVERGREEN LAWN GRASS SEED 


is the most successful and universally satisfactory ever 
offered. Endorsed by Park and Cemetery Superir 
tendents, Landscape Gardeners and owners of large 
estates everywhere 


A Beautiful Green Lawn in Six Weeks from Sowing 








It forms a THICK VEIVELY GREEN TURF in 
four to six weeks THA? WILI Nut Dik OUT and 
can be depended upon under all ordinary conditions. 


Withstands heat, droug!it and severest cold. 
PRI » W., S. & « s * Evergreen Lawn Grass," 


post-paid to “any adadre Pint, 15 cents; Quart, 2 
cents; 4 Quarts, 90 cent art sows 250 square feet 

In bulk, BY EXPRESS OR FREIG HT, buyer pay 
ing charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), $1.25. Bushel (20 Ibs.), §4 
Five bushels or over, $3.50 per bushel. Sow 60 pour 
to the acre. 


intere ste | r mpre 


We Will Mail Free t *s« & 
Lawns." 
develu + ee and care 





ess 
Gives valuable informati if r the prey 


of Lawn 





a New w Regulator 


on the Sure Hatch is rea! 





and direct acting — greatest . 4 
ment of years. Don't pay 

for old style machines. Get « \ 30 

and free trial offer Days 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. FREE 
Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio TRIAL 


WHEELER'S RELIABLE SEEDS 


Special Trial Offer. For 10 
new varieties of Beet, L ettuce, 
Regular price 25 Handsome catalogue 


LBRIDGE E. WHEELER. Bridveport, Conn 





we will mail 5 
Radish, 


large packets of 
Celery and Cucumber 





Individual Communion 
Outfits Send for FREE catalogue and 


list of users 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 
Box 16, ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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A Group of Bright Games 









‘* Playing at Love” 


*T IS legitimate on the holiday devoted 
to St. Valentine to ** play at love,” 
and one of the most amusing ways is 
the form of entertainment known as a 
** Proposal Party.”” The young men 
and maidens select from separate bas- 
kets cards upon which are the names of the famous 
lovers of the world— Romeo and Juliet, Petrarch 
and Laura, Dante and Beatrice, Ivanhoe and 
Rowena, etc. When the holder of the card marked 
**Romeo’”’ finds the girl upon whose card is 
written ‘‘ Juliet ’’ he knows that he has met his 
fate, and during the evening he must seize the 
occasion to make her a formal offer of his hand 
and heart, which the girl must use all her wit and 
ingenuity to evade. 

Heart-shaped photograph frames or dainty vol- 
umes containing some famous love story are given 
only to the men who have succeeded in making a 
declaration and to the women who have eluded all 
efforts to make them hear such an avowal. 

Another method of playing the game is called 
** Progressive Love-making.’’ Every man must pro- 
pose to every girl in the room before the evening is 
over, the girls using all their arts to prevent their 
** coming to the point.’?’ The man who makes the 
most numerous offers and the girl most watchful to 
prevent avowals should receive prizes. The tinkle 
of a bell may be the signal for a change of place 
and partner.— Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND, 


” 
The Game of A, B,C 


HIS game was invented by a party of young 
people who were visiting in the country. In 
preparation the girls painted upon each one of sixty 
blank cards some letter of the alphabet. The letters 
V, X and Z were not used. To each card they 
fastened a loop of narrow ribbon with a pin 
attached. 

On the appointed evening the game was ready for 
a trial. A card was attached to each player by 
means of its ribbon, and an announcement was 
made that no one must answer any question 
addressed to him except by a sentence beginning 
with the letter on the card which he wore, and that 
the answer must be given before the questioner 
could count ten slowly and distinctly. 

No two persons could attack a player at the same 
moment, and no one could make the same answer 
twice. If any person should start his response with 
a wrong letter or should fail to reply in time, his 
interrogator might take his letter from him, or one 
of his letters, and add it to his own list. 

Any one could answer from any one of the letters 
displayed by him at any one time. Any person left 
without a card was twice supplied with another, 
but any player losing his remaining card three times 
would be left out of the game. 

One of the first prizes was a pretty portfolio of 
birch bark and ribbon decorated with funny little 
figures of letters flying and frisking around in a 
fantastic fashion. A game of anagrams was set 
aside as its mate, and a child’s primer was chosen 
as the reward for the one who had made the most 
blunders,— ELIZABETH GOFF. 


op 
A Dictionary Game 


a 


Regal Enamels may be applied to wonderful 
advantage on old furniture, mantels, picture 
frames, etc., and in scores of ways about the 
house. Dingy, dull rooms are transformed 
into attractive, light, thoroughly sanitary apart- 
ments by dressing the woodwork with Regal 
Enamels. They form a hard, smooth, bril- 
liant surface, impervious to grease or moisture 
— as easily cleaned as achina dish. Anyone 
can use Regal Enamels successfully. Noted 
for their simplicity of application, satisfactory 
wearing qualities and beautiful, clear colors. | 


Can of Regal Enamel Free 


Send us your name and that of your druggist, } 
hardware or paint dealer and ten cents for } 
postage, and we will send you a trial size can 
of the newer and better Regal Enamels, in 

ure white, also color samples and our valuable 
Booklet on interior decoration. Write to-day. 

We make a special bath tub enamel. 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND COMPANY, 1302 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


IVER JOHNSON| 


REVOLVERS) 

















5 
5 
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$= 
5 @ Ofyour dealer or sent 


to any address cash with order 
IvER JoHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


FITCHBURG, MASS.USA. 
New YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST. 


E CALL it our Dictionary Game, and so far 
as we know it is original with us. The 
requisites are pencils, paper and a dictionary. 
Number one takes the dictionary, opens at any page 
and gives out a word for definition. The others are 
to write their definition of the word given on slips 
of paper in ten or fifteen words. At a given signal 
these are put into a box or hat and each player 
draws one and reads it aloud. The holder of the 
dictionary decides on the one which approaches 
nearest in accuracy and conciseness to the definition 
given in the dictionary. The author thereupon 
announces himself. Score may be kept in any way 
desirable. The dictionary then is passed to the 
winner and the game proceeds. 

The amusement and interest can hardly be esti- 
mated without a trial. One can alternate common 
words with words of unknown meaning. It is sur- 
prising how difficult it is to define briefly even 
the most ordinary objects. If prizes are given it 
| will add to the interest of the game.—G. P. B. 


| + 
| ‘I’m a Genteel Lady” 


Ts game is much more interesting and difficult 

if both men and women take part. 

The leader begins by saying, ‘I’m a genteel] lady 
(or gentleman, as the case may be), always genteel.’’ 

After each one has made this statement correctly, 
and I shall take it for granted that no one has 
made a mistake thus early, through having called 
himself a lady, or vice versa, the game proceeds as 
follows, each one repeating one statement at a 
time, as it is given ky the leader. 











A chipped bedstead will never do, particularly 


when with 


Neal’s Enamel 


e it can easily be made to look so pretty again; and 
such a large part of a room it occupies. 
To every housekeeper who 
A Sample Free will send us her name and 
address, the name and address of the dealer from 
whom she buys such things, and 5 two- 
cent stamps Yor postage and packing, we 
will send a can of Neal’s Pure White 
Enamel, enough to cover a chair, waste 
basket, or large picture frame. 
We will also send an instructive booklet 
on Enamels and Enameling. 
Yew Era Prepared House Paint —ab- 
solutely pure, lasts for years. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 


RUGS % OLD CARPETS 


Are you aware of the fact 
that the carpet you are 
tired of, the one worn 
in spots and the 

pieces in the 


I. os I'm a genteel lady (or gentleman), always gen- 
teel.”’ 

2. Repeat the above statement and add, ‘‘Come 
from this’’ (bows to person on the right hand) ‘ gen- 
teel lady (or gentleman), always genteel.” 

3. Repeat the first two statements and add, “ To 
tell this’’ (bows to person on the left hand) ** genteel 
lady (or gentleman), always genteel.” 

4. Repeat the first three statements and add, ‘‘ That 
this’’ (bows to person on the right hand) “ genteel 
lady (or gentleman), always genteel, had an eagle.” 

5. Repeat the first four statements and add, ‘* With 
silver claws, golden beak and purple wings.”’ 

6. Repeat the first five statements and add, ‘‘ Which 
flew away to the banks of the Yang-tze-Kiang.”’ 


















To each one who makes a mistake a piece of 
paper rolled in the shape of a taper is given. This 
he must put behind his ear, and henceforth, instead 
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PICTURE 15 LIKE THE LABEL ON EVERY BOX::- OOK FOR IT! 








HAIR BRUSH 
.. 


REACHES 
THE 
SCALP 
AT 
EVERY 
STROKE 





Has penetrating bristles of finest quality 
$2 Solid back—A perfect brush 


Everywhere, or 
by Mail 





S. E. HOWARD’S SON & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 






















STOIC oD 


— a 


Manicuring | 


at Home FacePowbER 


THESE RAW DAYS 


of February will make the 
complexion rough and coarse. 
Protect and preserve it with 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder. It is marvelous what this exquisite 
toilet necessity will do forthe complexion. Applied 
to the face, neck and arms, it renders the skin soft, 
smooth, and beautiful. Flesh,White, Pink, Cream 
Tints. 50c.perbox. Druggistsorbymail. Beware 
of dangerous substitutes which ruin the skin. 


Ben Levy & Co., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston 8t., Boston 


RELIABLE 

Incubators and Brooders 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Send 10 cents postage 
for great poultry book just issued, 
explaining remarkable guarantee 
under which we sell. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. 
Box B-67, Quincy, Ill. 


WE GIVE TIME 


for you to prove that CYPHERS 
INCUBATORS produce better re- 
sults than any other machine made. The 
guarantee says they must or your money 








It is not necessary to go to 
a manicure to have shapely 
and beautiful nails. Youcan ]j 
do the work at home, with the 14 
assistance of my free book on 
manicuring, “The Care of the 
Hands,” and a few simple and inexpensive tools. 
This book also teaches the use of 


Ma Belle Lustre and 
Ma Belle Polish 


two elegant preparations for polishing and tinting 
the nails without after treatment or washing. Ask 
your dealer, or write direct to the New York office. 
Free advice covering special or difficult cases. 


L. LEWIS, 236 L Fifth Avenue, New York 
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110 
Yards Pine Poultry 



















all back. Write for 196 page hook No. Self 
| 165, ‘* How to Money With Poul- Supplied 
and Incubators.”’ 


Fully covers the 

subject. 10 cents for postage; book free. Moisture 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. 














IT’S A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs to a hen with all 
the charces of breaking and leaving the nest, 
when an Ertel Incubator is so cheap. The 
simplest, most effective small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 
WONDER 





Ask dealer for it. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a } 
quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 
A 2-cent stamp will bring a sample from 














Has all the improvements of 
sacar ™ the famous , and built 

just as well. It’s a sure hatcher. 
e pay ht. Send for 
the book full of facts and pho- 
tographs; 6c. by mail, prepaid. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy,Tll. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York City J 


Mrs. Admiral Dewey 


and prominent families 
throughout the country are 
using our ferneries. 




















FREE ior my be-pp. A Hundred Per Cent. titctor Peta: 
Illustrated Catalogue A. *hatch for Peta- 


luma Incubators. They are the oldest and 
most reliable machines on the market. Re- 
sults are uniform and always high. Redwood 
and copper materials. Devices purely auto- 
matic and sure. Write for free catalogue. 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 81, Petaluma, Cal. Box81, Indianapolis, Ind, “* 


POULTRY PAPER FREE 


Your name and address on a postal card mailed to 
Reliable Poultry Journal, Box L, Quincy, IIL, will 
bring you a free sample copy of the biggest and best 
Poultry Journal published. Over one hundred pages. 
$50 CASH PRIZES — Everybody gets paid — 


Write for full particulars. 


A BIG THING FOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


4 FOR 10 CENTSF 


Send your name, address and 10 cts. at once 
and we will send you four 7-inch Hem- 
stitched Doilies, all different designs: also 
our new illustrated catalog of Fancy Work 


It contains a full descrip- 
tion of all known and un- 
known Decorative Flowers, 
Plants, Baskets, Vines, 
Ferneries, ‘Trees, etc. Naturally prepared, as well as 
artificial, in any style, size or price. We furnish 
Flowers, Plants, etc., for Homes, Offices, Churches, 
Parties and Festivities. 


FRANK NETSCHERT 731 §,cur* St» Chicago 
Rainbow Pansy 


A grand novelty which sells 
aut 25c. per packet, but if you 
will send us, before March 15, 
au 2-cent stamp and the ad- 
dresses of three persons who 
use seeds we will send you a 
full-sized packet of Rainbow 
Pansy to pay you for your 
trouble. Also a copy of our 
large, beautiful catalog, con- 
taining hundreds of illustrations, many choice novelties 
and bargain prices on seeds, plants and bulbs, 

muiled free if you mention this magazine. 

IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA Novelties and Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cts. 


C.8. DAVISSON & CO. a 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 55 


25 designs, all steel. S**x00r ox POULTRY 


Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence. and Family Almanac for 1903. Over 200 large pages 
Special indu« ements to of best book paper, with fine colored plates true to 
church and cemeteries. | life. Tells how to raise chickens profitably, their care, 
Catalogue free. diseases and remedies. Diagrams with full desc rip- 
KOKOMO FENCE tions of Poultry houses. All about Incubators, Brood- 
MACHINE Co. . ers, Thoroughbred Fowls, with lowest prices. 
You can't atford to be without it. Only 15c. 


408 North St 
yest C.C. SHOEMAKER Box 570, Freeport, Ill. 
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Qouremuntt the - Kokomo, Indiana 
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attic can be 
made into 
beautiful 





: — rugs? 
Write for particulars and price-list. 


Allen Rug Weaving Co.,430 Pearl St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
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of being called a genteel gentleman, he is addressed, 
whenever his neighbor has occasion to refer to him, 
as a ‘‘one-horned gentleman.” Every time he 
makes a mistake a taper is given him and his name 
is determined by the number of horns on his head. 
For instance, if the one speaking has for his right- 
hand neighbor a two-horned gentleman, and for his 
left-hand neighbor a five-horned lady, he says, if he 
has no horns himself: ‘‘ I’m a. genteel gentleman, 
always genteel, come from this two-horned gentle- 
man, always two-horned, to tell this five-horned 
lady, always five-horned,’’ etc. 

This game sounds complicated, but it is very 
simple and amusing. 

— ADELAIDE GREEN SANDS. 


AN AID FOR THE SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 


lutely FREE of expense or 


4 risk. Address 
. W.G. TIEMANN & CO. 
\ \ 107 Park Row New York 


LACE PATTERNS, Mountmellick 
Centerpiece. Oriental Table Mat, 
Ingalls’ 1903 Fancy Work Book, 
Bargain Catalog and a Kazara 
Bureau Set—ALL for 25 cents. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box 5. 


SIX 











Adults’ 35c. 


Youths’ 25c. 





Children's 25c. 


By mail or at dealers’, 


1 KEEP OLD FRIENDS AND ADD NEW ONES EVERY DAY 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth 
This means much to cleanly persons —the « 
Send for our free booklet,‘ Tooth Truths.” 


Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
mly ones who like our brush. 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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S I SIT down to write you for 
the first time in 1903 my 
heart is still all aglow with 
the Sunshine it got at 
School No. 115 in Greater 
New York. Fifteen hun- 
dred little boys and girls greeted me 
there, all wearing the Sunshine colors. 
I had gone there expecting to tell about 
Sunshine and to organize a band of ‘‘ good cheer ’’ 
workers, and was quite prepared to find hundreds 
that had never heard of what we as a Society are 
trying to do. But, dear me! they played a great 
| joke on me. Every child belonged to our Society 
FREE FOR A YEAR and was prepared with a Sunshine recitation, a 
song or a quotation. So it made no difference what 
boy or girl was called upon, no one failed to show 
me that the pupils of No. 115 knew quite as much 
as I did about Sunshine. 
One little fellow got up and said: 









































Organs $25 and Up Pianos $155 and Up 








An offer from maker to buyer, which is unequaled 
in generosity of terms, and which puts a fine 
instrument within the reach of every purse. 
You Advance No Money. We Prepay the Freight. 

You Shoulder No Risk. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Miniature Pianos and Organs Free 
To every intending purchaser we will present a beautiful 


set of miniatures, being accurate representations of our 
models of the latest styles in Cornish Pianos and Organs. 


“Whenever you are feeling blue 
Something for some one else go do." 


A very little girl with a very old face proclaimed 


These miniatures constitute the most costly advertisements her views as follows: 
ever issued and enable any one to select an instrument, no 
matter at what distance they live—as the Piano and Organ || | *‘ To do.the duty nearest thee, and try to do it well, 


in exact color as to wood, etc., is exactly reproduced. This 
elegant embossed set is sent free and with it the Cornish 
American Souvenir Catalog, handsomely illustrated 
with presentation plate in colors and fully depicting and de- 


Is the only key to the mystery of life that I can tell." 


There are, at this writing, more than fourteen thou- 





scribing 50 Exposition Models of Cornish American |} | sand school children in Greater New York wearing 
Fipeee | :- Or ans, also our interesting book “ The Heart | _ : 2 
eople. Send us your address to-day and we will || | the Sunshine colors,each trying every dayto do some- 


—s gt — miniatures FREE, if you mention this 
magazine. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, New Jersey 


thing to make somebody happy. But the children 
are not doing it all. The parents are forming 
Parents’ Sunshine Meetings, and once a month they 



























































} Ces ee ease Ge wept gather in the assembly-rooms to talk over the needs 
j in the different rooms and to plan for decorating the 
4 | walls with pictures that will best illustrate the 
4 | studies of the particular classes that meet there. 
; | Teachers are guests of honor. Billy’s peculiarities 
pe 
: are talked over, and Jenny’s shortcomings explained, 
| and Molly’s mother is cautioned about allowing her 
| daughter to use her eyes at night. 
| Teaching Sunshine to the Little Ones 
“How did you all happen to know about Sun- 
shine ?”’ I asked one of the girls. 

Before she could reply a boy said: ‘‘ We read 
about it in THE LaApigs’ HOME JouRNAL. It 
tells us just what to do.’’ 

** So it does,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and Iam going home 
to write you another letter this very afternoon.” 

Try The Newman Piano No wonder this school is called the es Sunshine 
And you will buy no other. School, for everybody from the principal, Miss 
Satisfies the most critical. Elizabeth Ball, to the janitor is cheeriness and 
THE MUSICIAN'S IDEAL geod neture. 
Tesente Da Tetal Free h When I visit a band of workers I am supposed to 
hoo rd ys" t > a ifr t ti Rt give ideas to help along. I try to, but invariably 
caters "the Frei oat bath a satisfactory come away with a stock of information that no 
ad go nd dee t ways. amount of money could buy. I must get it by 
eee ee _— going and talking with the little people myself. 
4 NEWMAN BROS. CO., Chicago, Ill. In one school in the very worst part of the city I 
fs noticed the little ones were taught the meaning of a 
a NoT word by having a picture to illustrate it. The lesson 
DIFFEREN | COMMON | | the day before was ‘* This is a horse.’’ A picture 
Pretty as well,and | | of a horse was pinned by the word ‘‘ Horse.” 
neg AS The lesson for this day was ‘‘ This is a cow,”’ 
Entertaining. Up- | | and a picture of a cow was the object-lesson. I 
to-date in every- -™ PF ; 
thing. Study the | asked who could read the first line. Every hand 
plan and you — went up and every little voice said ‘‘A horse.’ 
Points. Costs in | ** Now read the next line.’’ 
average location | | ‘* This is a——’’ Nobody could tell what 
bout $4000, with- | | ne : . 
por A omen lant. | c-o-w stood for. To help them I finally pointed to 
popes | the picture. Still they hesitated. Surely, thought 
larger view,plans, | | I, they know the picture of a cow. I drew their 
ee RES | attention to the horns and explained that the animal 
book No. 12 de- | | talked by saying ‘‘ Moo! Moo!” Everybody was 
sign, many other e 
new ideas in same. Send sketch of your ideas, I will perfect, silent. 
estimate, and give cost of full plans. See list of books classified. ** Well, I’ll help you more. Where does the milk 
Book No. oo designs from ?3 250 0 03,500 | come from? Who can tell ?”” 
a : a a pan as 2,600 = Ry 500 One thin and much-soiled hand was raised. The 
a 8 @ (eb anochery? 450 “ 3,000 name of its owner was Angelina Frachelli. Her 
“ # —* 1,200 “ 5,000 father owns one of the pushcarts where fruit is sold 
Views, figured plone, ——— and es- | | on the street corner. I nodded to her. 
timates t ch. Single boc any two : ae . : ine ‘ 
$1.50, four books $2, 2 $3, ail postpaid. Her tiny shrill voice fairly ringing with the 
=fiice D. 8. HOPKINS, Dept. L, Grand Rapids, Mich. excitement of her great discovery proclaimed: 
** From the milk-can.”’ 
One Boy’s Idea of Sunshine 
T= was the first school year for these little ones 
and many of them appeared to be not over four 
years old, though their parents insisted they were six 
or over. There were sixty children in this one room, 
and when I asked how many had ever seen a real 
live cow, one that could toss up its horns, swish its 
, tail and say ‘‘ Moo” at you, not a hand was raised. 
"i - Savings Account in a Strong Bank Finally one boy created an excitement by saying: 
is a Stepping Stone to Success.”’ j ‘* Oncet I saw one what was in a butcher shop, but 
The Peoples Savings Bank, with its capital and sur- ; 4 ” 
plus of 700,000 and assets of over $10,000,000, offers it — awful dead. om 
choclate security for savings, and its massive vaults j The teacher’s bell brought them to order. The 
| afford perfect protection against fire or burglary. . Ye ici s tha ; i 
: 4 per cent. Interest Compounded Twice result of the day’s visit was that two Sunshine 
: Year is Allowed on All Savings Accounts branches, nade up of women in well-to-do circum- 
YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL.—The booklet sent f ; ; j hi 
: if you mention THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. stances, did not rest until every child had aeun with 
) PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK PITTSBURG, PA. | them on a Sunshine outing trip some Saturday after- 





noon and seen all the animals in the park. No 
doubt these excursions were the first these tots had 
ever taken out of the street they live in. 

Another day—it was Sunday—I was talking 
to two hundred and fifty children in a Sunday 
school made up mostly of Germans. After I had 
talked for some time it occurred to me that perhaps 
they were not understanding one word I said. 

Turning to the boys I asked: ‘‘ Now I have been 


\.WPEPPER 2 Bw RLOCUST S™> PHILADA PA. telling you what Sunshine is; who will tell me what 


he thinks it means?” 


A boy of perhaps twelve stood up. He was very 
| much frightened, but between swallows he gave this 
definition: ‘‘ If you’ve got two sleds, and they are 


Our 200-page book “ The bg: and Treatment of Stammering” both new sleds, and you find a little boy what’s got 
sent Free to any addre Enclose 6 cents to pay postage “a : : diyfl i 
LEWIS STAMMERING SC! SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mieh, | no sled, you'll give him one of the new sleds. 
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** [have wonderful luck,” Ithought | 
to myself, ‘‘ in talking to children. 
Everybody can’t do it.”’ 

Filled with vanity, I asked the girls 
how many of them could tell me what 
Sunshine is. Nota hand. 

‘* Dear me, this won’t do! Now suppose you 
had six dollies. One with real yellow curls. One 
with black hair that you can comb. One with | 
big blue eyes that open and shut. One that cries 
*‘ Ma-ma,’ and two that can stand alone and have 
clothes for every day and for Sunday.’’ 

My, how their eyes danced! ‘* They see the 
point, all right,’’ I thought with great satisfaction. 

‘* Now suppose you have all these lovely dolls | 
and you find a little girl who has none. What | 
would you do?’”’ 

Not a hand raised in reply. All was as still as 
the grave and every eye was fixed on me. 

‘*Come, come, I must have an answer. What 
would you do?’’ 

This time a timid hand showed itself. Its owner 
leaned forward and hoarsely whispered: ‘‘ Keep 
’em.’’ 

A sigh of relief came from every little heart on 
the girls’ side of the house, and the little mothers 
settled back with a contented look that plainly said 
they were glad the question was settled. 


To Children All Over the World 


| PUT on my thinking cap. The great rule in 

Sunshine is not to give away that which you want 
or have need of, but to pass on the surplus. Six 
dollies seemed none too many for these little girls. 

** How many of you ever had six dollies?’’ was 
my next question. 

Dead silence. 

** How many of you ever had one dol! with real 
hair and eyes that would go to sleep?’’ 

Not one hand even then. So I had a story to 
tell tothe next grown-up branch I visited, and Santa 


Claus was ordered to take just one hundred and | 


sixty-seven beautiful dolls to that particular Sunday- 
school. The dolls were dressed by the young ladies 
of one of the New York churches. 

Dear old Santa Claus! How he was ordered 
about. Every one of the ‘ I-am-talking-in-my- 
sleep Barrels’? were handed over to him. Those 
made ready in Ohio went to Ohio; those in 
Montana to that State. Florida barrels were 
placed in Florida, and New York contributions 
mostly among the children of the big cities, while 
children all over the world got packages that just 
comfortably filled a stocking on Christmas Eve. 

It seems we had much more to do with children 
this year than last, though then we filled over twenty 
thousand stockings. This year the older branches 
relieved headquarters greatly by taking charge of 
certain districts. For example, Brooklyn Branch 
No. 5 cared for one thousand and over. Not a 
Sunshine nursery failed to have its Christmas 
tree. Seven kindergartens in Manhattan were fur- 
nished Christmas trees laden with hundreds and 
hundreds of gifts from barrels sent to headquarters. 

Never has Sunshine had such a good time making 
others happy. ‘‘ Shut-ins,’’ invalids, the aged and 
blind were especially provided for, and where 
presents could not go letters of greeting did. 


A Sunshine Offering for the New Year 


OME one asked me the other day what an 
individual could do to heip the Society in the 
most substantial manner in the quickest time and at 
least expense. This was my answer: Send in an 
envelope just as many stamps as you are years old. 
Give this as your offering to the New Year. Long 
before Christmas last year the stamps at head- 
quarters gave out and branches in and near New 
York had to do double duty, not only helping to 
pack the boxes but provide the expressage as well, 
or the Sunshine children would have been disap- 
pointed. Send, if only one stamp; it will send one 
letter. Address Sunshine Headquarters, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. In writing to headquarters 
always try to remember and inclose a stamp for reply. 
There are many things we don’t do, perhaps, but 
there is one thing we do do, and that is answer every 
letter that comes to us. If you do not get a reply 
it is because your letter either miscarried or you for- 
got to give your address. Just bear in mind that if 
everybody forgot to inclose a stamp—and nearly 
everybody does —the three or four hundred letters 
that come to us daily would cal) for six or eight dol 
lars in stamps for reply, not mentioning the paper 
and envelopes — so please don’t forget the stamp. 


A Pretty Sunshine Poem 


MANY invalids have asked me for another pretty 
é poem for 1903. They want to cut it out and 
keep it on their calendar. I have selected ‘* Scatter 
Sunshine,”’ by Juniata Stafford. May we all be 
able to do as she says. 


Scatter Sunshine 


Put a bit of sunshine in the day ; 
Others need its cheer and so do you - 
Need it most when outer sky’s dull gray 
Leaves the sunshine-making yours to do 


Give the day a streak of rosy dawn; 
Give it, too, a touch of highest noon; 
Make the ones about you wonder why 
Sunset crimson should appear “ so soon.’ 


Sunshine-making is a blessed task ; 
Cheery hearts, like lovely, wide- blue sky, 
Banish weary gloom and give fresh hope, 
Check’the rising tear or thoughtless sigh, 


Put the golden sunshine in each day ; 

Others need the cheer that comes through you — 
Need it most when outer sky’s dull gray 

Leaves the sunshine-making yours to do. 


s s 

in prizes 

A simple contest with big: prizes 
open to you 

$2000 in prizes will be distributed in our ‘‘ 20 


Mule Team Borax” contest, divided as follows : 
t Prize of $500.00, 2 Prizes of $100.00, 4 Prizes 


| Of $50.00, 10 Prizes of $25.00, 10 Prizes of $10.00, 


we! Prizes of $5.00, 250 Prizes of $1.00. 

We have given each letter, in alphabetical 
order, a numerical value, commencing with 1 
and ending with 26, as follows: A-1, B-2, C-3, 
D-4, etc. — X-24, Y-25, Z-26. Persons entering 
the contest are to write out three reasons why 
Borax should be used in the Toilet and three 


| reasons why it should be used in the Laundry. 


In no one of the reasons are more than thirty 
letters to be used. After the six reasons are 
written out, add up the numerical values of all 
the letters used. (Some letters will be used a 
number of times. Add the numerical value every 


time. ) The person who submits the six reasons 


in which the sum of the numerical values of 
all the letters used totals highest will receive 
first prize, and so on down. In case of ties 
the prizes will be awarded on the merits of 
the reasons submitted (to be judged by a com- 
mittee of three disinterested chemists). 

When sending in your entry use one side of 
one sheet of paper. Write your name and 
address at the bottom of the sheet with your 
three reasons why BORAX should be used in 
the Laundry immediately above it. Over them 


| write your three reasons why BORAX should 


be used in the Toilet, and at the top of the sheet 
in plain figures mark the sum of the numerical 


| values of all the letters you have used in your 


six reasons. Each entry must be accompanied 
by the /op of a one pound package of ‘‘ 20 MULE 
TEAM BORAX,” to be had of your druggist or 
grocer. Please do not write us for any further 
explanation. There is no catch. The contest 
is very clear and simple, and the prize winners 
will get good returns for mpersivey little 
effort. Below is shown the check which we 
have deposited with the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, for division among the prize 
winners. We believe that it is worth trying for. 


tsb PRIZE 


He Peoyfe' Z Coast Petart Company, 
: on Cherage, Prien o=1904, Ne 6034 
Vi by, morte Samael a 
“Fornaseteacvematmase | Ke bec fins, 
ha me | a 
The following letter from Edward Gudeman, 
Ph. D., the food and sanitary expert, will 


partially explain the value of BORAX. 


Chicago, Nov. 26, 1902. 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry, I have the following 
report to make: Water is said to be “ hard’ when it contains 
lime and magnesium salts, which retard the saponification or 
lathering of soap and interfere with the cleansing action and 
the solubility of the soap itself. All natural waters contain a 
certain amount of this “ hardness"’ which is eliminated by 
strong alkalis (soda, ammonia and other caustic materials) or 
by borax. The strong alkalis, used directly or as found in 
strong soaps, will destroy organic tissue and are very harmful 
in their effects. Borax is harmless and even healing in its effects 
A mild or neutral soap used with water softened by borax will 
cleanse better than strong soap or washing compound (which 
is generally a mixture of soap and soda) used without borax. 

For toilet and bathing purposes, I would recommend that 
only sufficient borax be used to counteract the hardness of the 
water so that the soap used will become soluble and be readily 
rinsed from the skin and out of the pores. For laundry pur- 
poses, | would recommend that a larger proportion of borax be 
used with a mild soap, as the borax itself is an excellent and a 
harmless cleanser besides a water softener. I have examined 
Lake Michigan water for you and find that it is not so “ hard" 
as the average natural water. It contains only 7 to 9 grains of 
lime and magnesium salts to the gallon. A quarter teaspoon- 
ful of borax will soften two quarts of Lake Michigan water, 
counteracting all the lime and magnesium salts therein con- 
tained. Harder water will require a proportionately larger 
amount of borax. (Signed) EDWARD GUDEMAN, 

Chemist and Chemical Engineer. 


We recommend that you send a two-cent 
stamp for our booklet ‘‘ Borax—Come In,’”’ 
which will greatly aid you in preparing your 
reasons. All answers must be in our office by 
MARCH 5, 1903. If neither your druggist nor 
your grocer can supply you with a one pound 
package of ‘‘20 MULE TEAM BORAX” send 
us their names with twenty cents in stamps, to 
cover cost and postage, and we will supply you 
direct. Address all communications bearing on 
this contest to Dept. A. X 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., Chicago 


Marqua Go-Carts | 


1903 Styles 


QU Adjustable 
an Go-Carts 

are easily arranged to 
a reclining position. 
Perfect running gear, 
with best rubber tires, 
Beautiful variety 






























of cushion mate- 
rials and parasols, 
havorablyknuown 
to mail order cu 

tomersin ail parts 
of the U.S. As 
makers and pio 
eer in selling 
Go-Carts direct 
from Factory to 
ll mne we have 
learned how to 

One of r Auto St lard | I tse 
Our 1 howt Wi ? fpr ed 


Prompt and satisfactory se ®, We prepay ght ea 
of Mississippi River ar ito WW nsin and | Audi ve ha 
points equalized. Write for ¢ atal gue ar compare 

















MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio 


er ee KL 


Largest Assortment in the World. Al! kincds of Books for Home 
Amusements. Charades, Keciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, 
Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Wo rks, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants 


SAM’'L FRENCH, 24 W. 22d Street, New York 
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Model 


R&G 
Corset No. 837 


Is Presented as 


The Leading Style for 1903 





It is a straight-front, moderately low- 
bust, moderately deep-hip corset. Of 
correct and artistic lines—in full accord 
with the present vogue, but without 
the outré eccentricity of the more pro- 
nounced models. 


It is designed not alone for snappy style 
and real beauty, but for comfort and wear 
—two distinct R & G characteristics; and 
it will, we believe, meet the requirements of 
a greater number of stylish women than any 
other corset. We expect it to be the most popu- 
lar corset of the year. 




















“837” is sold by dealers everywhere at $1.50. 
Other models, including the extremely low-bust, deep- 
hip styles, the Empire, and other specialties, are sold 
at prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 and upward. 


The R & G Corset Company 


395 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1903 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1903 











Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


KIRTS are, 
just at pres- 


ent, the most 
troublesome and 
difficult part of a 
woman’s costume 
to make, their cut 
and style being far 
more intricate this 
season than the cut 
and style of the 
new bodice. Prob- 
ably the most pro- 
nounced new 
model for spring 
will be the “ sec- 
tion’’ skirt, which 
is cut in three, and 
in some cases in 
four, circular ‘‘sec- 
tions,’’ the upper 
one being more in 
the form of a yoke 
made to fit snugly 
over the hips by 
several stitched 
dart tucks, each 
section of the skirt having the increased flow 
of width necessary to give the desired widen- 
ing, flowing effect which the modern skirt 
demands, the last section of all being cut in a 
very decided flare shape. These ‘‘ section’’ 
skirts are set upon a loose drop skirt lining, 
and are pretty when trimmed at the edge of 
each section with hemmed tucks or with 
stitched appliquéd bands or bound with taf- 
feta silk. These trimmings are suited to the 
heavier woolen grade of materials. In voile, 
etamine and other soft materials of this kind 
braid, ribbon and embroidery are used. 





HE comfort, to say nothing of the grace, of 

the kilted skirt has made it practically 
the one and only model for skirts of walking 
length. While speaking of the length of 
skirts let me say that the skirt of walking 
length has been accepted as the only skirt for 
general every-day wear. For the woman 
living in town, and for the woman going out 
and in to town, nothing else can be worn with 
any comfort, and except for the gowns for 
afternoon and church hardly any other length 
skirt is, or will be, worn. In the plaited 
walking-length skirts the plaits are stitched 
very flat and close around the upper part. 
These skirts are both box-plaited and side- 
plaited, the plaits often being held to the knee 
with straps of the material. 


TILLother walking-skirts are cut with fitted 
yokes to which the plaited part is attached. 
Six box-plaits are used in seven-gore skirts, 
the lining being made in seven parts and cut 
in to fit the goresexactly. The lining in most 
of these skirts is seamed up and inserted 
separately, being tacked lightly at the gores. 
The edges of the lining and the material 
are finished separately, the lining being fin- 
ished with a narrow kilted or gathered dust 
ruffle. The two plaits in the back run up 
very close together, the space between the 
back plaits being narrower than those at the 
sides and fronts. In fact in all the box- 
plaited skirts the plaits widen out toward the 
lower edge of the skirt. 


O CHANGES in seasons or fashions have 
power to replace the separate blouse. For 
the early spring blouse, to wear with the coat 
and skirt suits, mohair will be much used, 
preferably in the lighter shades. This is an 
excellent and durable material, with a sheen 
in the finish which makes it adaptable for this 
purpose. Blouses of this material fit in nicely 
between the plainer flannel blouses and the 
fancier ones of silk. These mohair blouses 
are made up mostly with tucks as their prin- 
cipal trimming. Many of them are made in 
narrow box-plaits all over, the double-stitched 
edges with narrow plaits being considered 
sufficient trimming. The sleeves are plaited 
to match the other part of the blouse, the 
direction of the plaits depending only on the 
fancy of the wearer. For those who have long, 
slender arms the plaits running around the 
arm instead of lengthwise are becoming, as 
are the sleeves made with short caps at the top 
and full balloon-shaped lower parts. 

Crépe de chine is an ideal material for the 
separate blouse. Only the softest of founda- 
tions should be used under crépe de chine; 
either a soft-finished taffeta or satin is best 
suited for this purpose, as neither of them will 
destroy the effect of the material. 


HE age of the wearer apparently has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the material to be 
chosen in the way of separate blouses. The 
choice lies entirely in the trimming, color and 
style of making, the softer, paler shades being 
best for the elderly woman. A pretty color 
scheme in the way of a blouse for those wear- 
ing second mourning, and indeed for any 
elderly lady, would be one of pale gray chiffon 
made over a white silk foundation, and 
trimmed with insertions of a fine black net 
lace. 

The ‘‘sun”’ plait has again been revived in 
the new lease of life which all plaited clothes 
have taken on. This is a difficult plait for 
the inexperienced to manage, but the result 
when it is successful will pay for the extra 
trouble that must be taken. Ona blouse, for 
instance, the widest part of the plait should 
be at the top, narrowing down to the tiniest 
width toward the waist-line, the skirt being 
plaited in the same fashion, with the widest 
part of the plait around the waist. 


HE length of the shoulder seams is made 

more prominent by the form of trimming 
used in the new blouses. Many deep col- 
lars and capes are being used, and in many 
instances the trimming of the bodice is ex- 
tended out across the sleeves to give a wide 
and rather sloping effect. Itseems putting the 
‘cart before the horse’’ to see blouses, and, 
in fact, entire gowns, made of the thinnest, 
most transparent materials trimmed with 
appliquéd bands of silk and even of broad- 
cloth, but the effect is good and gives just the 
necessary touch of relationship between the 
skirt and bodice which is so essential. 


HE demi-season hats are of tulle and chif- 

fon, these hats depending entirely upon 
their shape and draping for all their style, the 
trimmings not amounting even to the pro- 
verbial ‘‘ row of pins.’’ Hats of taffeta silk 
are nice for the early spring days when the 
winter ones seem too heavy. These hats of 
tulle, silk and chiffon are in most cases of the 
toque shape, with brims of the coronet style 
covered with many fine folds or quillings or 
ruchings. The hat of a decided contrasting 
color continues to be a feature of millinery and 
is a becoming change, breaking up the one- 
tone monotony of many suits in the heavier 
materials, the hat being so totally different in 
both color and texture. 


ERY prudently, and most sensibly, the old- 

fashioned habit of wearing long crape and 
nun’s veiling veils in deepest mourning has 
been toa large extent given up, the long veils 
being confined almost solely at the present 
time to widows’ mourning. The toque of 
to-day made of crape or of the dull mourning 
silk, and worn with either a-deep face veil or 
a narrow draped veil reaching to the waist- 
line, is certainly a vast improvement on the 
heavy, cumbersome and really unhealthy veils 
which were formerly worn. The materials 
for mourning veils are crape and silk nun’s 
veiling, of which formerly the long veils were 
made. In the case of the face veils they are 
quite deep, reaching to the shoulders, and are 
finished with wide hems and arranged upon 
the hat as the ordinary chiffon veil is. 














HE many-gored 

and the plaited 
skirts will un- 
doubtedly remain in 
fashion, as the long 
straight lines of these 
skirts are most be- 
coming and give 
added height to the 
figure. The combi- 
nation of the skirt 
with the gored upper 
part and the plaited 
lower part is a suc- 
cessful model in the 
new skirts, as is also 
the seven-gored upper 
part skirt with the cir- 
cular lower part. In 
these combined gored 
and circular skirts 
there are many possi- 
bilities of arrange 
ments which combine 
trimming and making 
happily together. 
These skirts are 
somewhat difficult to make, and when this is 
successfully accomplished so much has been 
gained that further ornamentation is made 
unnecessary. 

In the joining of the upper gored part of the 
skirt to the lower circular flounce, a pretty 
method of trimming is the use of flat circular 
bands, which in effect simulate wide tucks; 
as the upper part of the skirt overlaps the 
lower the effect is in the form of a tuck, the 
other two bands being placed underneath it. 
This forms a cluster which finishes effectively 
the joining of the two parts of the skirt. 

On skirts where long lines are desired, and 
rather a princesse effect, these flat bands or 
tucks are made to extend up on each side of 
the narrow back gore, thus giving a long 
straight effect in the back of the skirt. 


HE coats to be worn with skirts of this 

description are three-quarter length, made 
with easy-fitting backs and semi-fitting fronts. 
The sleeves are plain and coat-shaped. 
Trimmings there are none, unless bone but- 
tons and stitchings can be called trimmings. 
Occasionally the extreme severity of this style 
is varied by a Norfolk jacket, when the plaits 
and the belt suffice for trimmings. Gowns of 
this character for the spring will be made in 
the new flecked and homespun tweeds, and 
still others will be made with dark blue-and- 
green plaid materials for the skirts, and plain 
dark blue cloth for the coats. 

For the dressier coats to wear with the 
longer skirts the Russian blouse Eton will 
again be worn. These coats are made with 
seamless backs and wide double shoulder 
capes. The capes are unlined and the trim- 
ming of the capes carries out the trimming on 
the skirt. Sometimes one wide shoulder cape 
is used, the second one being of lace or of 
linen and lace appliqué, something to lighten 
the trimming of the coat which is often needed 
to make it becoming tothe face. The Russian 
blouse coats still blouse in the front, all 
gathers at the waist-line being quite done 
away with, and the necessary looseness being 
given by means of short darts. The darts 
entirely do away with the objectionable bulki- 
ness given by gathers, especially in the case 
of the heavier-weight materials. 


HE wearing of wash cotton blouses 

throughout all seasons has become so very 
general that new and suitable materials are 
constantly appearing for their making. 
These blouses are worn over slips of India or 
pongee silk. Embroidery and lace are prac- 
tically the only trimmings used on the silk 
and cotton blouses. Among the prettiest 
materials for these wash blouses are the new 
mercerized mixtures of cotton and linen and 
the very dainty little brocaded cottons. All 
grades and qualities of linens, from the very 
coarsest bagging linen to the fine handker- 
chief linen, are used for blouses. Linen is 
the best material to use where embroidery is 
to be a feature of the blouse. The moderate- 
priced linens, ranging in cost from fifty to 
seventy-five cents a yard, are excellent for the 
plainer every-day blouses, which gain much 
individuality when the bands and collars and 
cuffs are embroidered by hand in a heavy 
linen thread in the stiffest and most con- 
ventional of designs. The fine sheer linens 
are more suited for the more delicately pat- 
terned designs. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


The Spring Styles 
Are Now Ready 


We are enthusiastic about our Catalogue for 
the coming Spring season, because we believe 
it to be the handsomest fashion publication of 
its kind ever issued. It illustrates new and 
exclusive styles that are not found elsewhere. 
Never have styles been so attractive and 
prices so reasonable as this season. We keep 
no ready-made goods, du/ make every gar- 
ment to order, thus ensuring a satisfactory fit 
and finish. We aim to give to each order the 
same care and attention that it would receive 
if it were made under your own eyes by your 
own dressmaker. You take norisk in dealing 
with us, because any garment that is not en- 
tirely satisfactory may be sent back promptly 
and your money will be refunded. No matter 
where you live we pay express charges. 





Our line of fabrics is larger and better 
selected than ever before, and while it is par 
ticularly replete in Etamines, new Canvas 
weaves, Mistrals and other Spring and Sum- 
mer materials, we have not neglected the 
staple fabrics, such as Broadcloths, fine Vene- 


tians, Cheviots and Zibilenes. We have also 
imported a number of fabrics which are con 
fined to us, and which during this Season will 
be shown by no other house. Our styles and 
materials are worthy of your attention, if you 
wish something entirely different from the 
ready-made garments shown in every shop 


Our Catalogue illustrates fashionable suits as 
low as $8 and as high as $35. Between these 
two extremes we can satisfy almost any 
reasonable taste. We make stylish skirts of 
excellent fabrics in the new French cut, from 
$4 up to $20. Rainy-day and Walking 
Skirts of splendid serviceable materials from 
$5 to $15. Some entirely new things in 
Walking Suits from $30 to $25. If you wish 
a jaunty jacket we make them of the new 
Spring coating fabrics from $6 to $20. 


Our rew Spring Catalogue and samples are now ready 
Write for them to-day; we send them /ree by return mail 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street New York 
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Infants’ 
Short Dress 


Nainsook 


square 
oke of hem titching 
ind feather-stitching, 
finished with hem 
titched ruffle neck 


andsleevestrimmedto 
rrespond, skirt has 
hemstitched hem. 


Sizes, 6 months, §Qc 
1, 2, and 3 years, 
OUR 


Catalogue 


ent for 4 cents post- 


ige) describes over 2,000 
ticles— more than 1,00¢ 
of which are handsomely 
ustrated— forthe Com- 
plete Outfitting of 





Boys, Girls and Infants 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Correspondence recel s prompt attention 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
: 5 r 4 y 

It Hasn’t Torn Yet 

Antherea, The Beautiful 


All-silk 


beautiful and good as if it were four 





and Good 
lining for gowns is not as 
times the price, but it wears-——and 
possesses a great deal of beauty too. 
Che good stores sell it 
right, 
mack 


simply be 


cause it 1s made and wears like 
in any color. The 


America is fifty- 


woven-steel 
price anywhere in 


eight cents am yard 


Some me tt give \ 1 good vy e 
some don NER us ? 

Ask for A t d be re that yo 
receive it 

*Antherea”’ i ta ed on the se me rik 
forit. If your merchant do t keep it, addre 


AN THEREA, THE BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD 
166 Broome Street, New York. 


SLASCOCKS Baby 
Jumper 








Rocking Chair 


BED, JUMPER, 
ROCKING CHAIR 








AND 

HIGH CHAIR 
FRE J A beantiful 
booklet 
ith 100 rich illustrations 
* howing the many prac 
= —, othe uses of Glascock’s 
Combined way Jumper 

and Rocking Chair and giving score 

of te ils from grateful mot 
a a. ae 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
Box 6-A, Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 











BALL AND SOCKET 
Garment Fastener 


For Waists and Dresses 




















! 
Butt ril 
GENUINE, which are STRONG and 
| PERFECT, | re that 
r trace irk i or 
f ener 
Jealer hasn't them, 
a wid uf 
THE BA ET MFG. CO 
I x Ma 
FAY STOCKINGS 
} | y en, I ‘ 
Bent 
TPE Al 
il 
wy Iry « puter hh pl 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
V2 T Street, biyrta, Ohie 














300 =" IGN STAMPS 


A CROWELL STAMP ©O., 145 Euclid Ave, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Little Men and Little Women 


A TALK 


mothers that the making of 
children’s clothes is a labor 
of love, as it certainly requires 
an unusually large amount of 
both labor and love to accom- 
plish the task in question 
Holland is a material which 
adapted for 
of children, as it is not 
only stout and strong but attract 
ive withal. Little girls between 
the ages of six and ten are 
wearing dresses of Holland 
made in what we used to call 
the ‘‘ Mother Hubbard”? style, 
though even this style has undergone some 


|" IS a fortunate thing for 


| 
eems especially 
the uses 


slight modifications necessary to conform with 
These little 
dresses are made upon shallow yokes in the 
back and front, the skirts being gathered 
on to the yokes, but not with that super- 


the progressive ideas of the day 


ibundance of fullness formerly known. The 
breadths, in many cases, are slightly gored 
toward the upper part. This gives a pretty 


spring, and sufficient fullness to the skirt at 
the same time 

On these dresses made of 
gathering of the goods on to the yokes is 
made quite a feature, the gathering often 
being done with thread of a pretty shade of 
scarlet or blue, and the yokes embroidered 
in conventional designs, or done in French 
knots of corresp: nding shades. Other little 
dresses of this material have the skirts 
smocked on to the yokes, and the sleeves at 
the wrists are gathered into bands which are 
finished to carry out the same idea 

Belts of the material of the 
patent leather, are 
waisted effect 


Holland the 


dresses, or of 


worn to give a long 


ITH the dresses which are not embroid 
ered plain white linen collars are worn. 
These collars are not the same as the Eton ones 
worn by the little brothers, but are deepet 
and are very often cut in a three to five 
pointed shape Others are tucked and round, 
on the cape idea, and open in the back. 
Others again are in the triple cape fashion, 
opening both in the front and back, the edges 
being finished with insertion or a narrow edge 
of embroidery or lace 
Still another pretty idea for children’s 
clothes in connection with this question of 
embroidery is the trimming of the plain linen 
or chambray dresses with wide insertions of 
Hamburg embroidery, or any of the finer 
nainsook insertions, the embroidery being 
done upon the insertion To get this effect it 
is necessary to choose a decided and rather 
bold pattern in the insertion, and then to do 
it over either in an outline or in a solid over 
and-over stitch, not, of course, the entire 
pattern, but just sufficient to make the em 
broidery effective 


ie RE are new ideas which immediately 
present themselves to the mother’s mind 
from this idea which may be utilized for coats 
as well as dresses For instance, a coat of 
or tweed would be exceedingly pretty if 
trimmed with heavily embroidered bands of 
insertion on the collar and cuffs It would 
vive a little touch of novelty and yet be of 
practical utility 

It is just these simple little 
things which make 


serge 


inexpensive 
children appear really 
that is not eminently prac 


stvlish Nothing 
tical and serviceable ever looks well on a 


rr AKING of children’s coats reminds m« 
Y to tell you of the lovely new coats of all 
over embroidered muslin which will be worn 


over silk slips by the very little ones this spring 


and summet rhese little coats are made 
with circular skirts and also in the double 

breasted box-coat fashion The latter styl 
is not as pretty as the former for these softer 
flaring coats The silk slips to be worn 
ber th them are usually made of India or 


themselves require little 
ming, as there is quite sufhcient 

in the material from which -they 
re made With these coats, hats and bonnet 
h are worn 


BY ONE MOTHER 


By Mrs. Ralston 


STRATIONS BY KATHARINE N, 


"T HE fleece-lined Jersey jackets for the little 
children from two to five years old are 
wonderfully snug and warm for cold days, 
and also come in well to wear under the 
lighter spring coats hese little jackets may 
be bought ready made or be made at home 
hey are simple short little affairs bound at 
the edges with silk ribbon and come just below 
the waist-line They are made 
with and sometimes without sleeves, and 
either tie or button down the front 
As most mothers prefer to do sewing for 
their children at home perhaps a few hints as 
to the finishing of tailored garments for their 
children may help them, as, for instance, in the 
strapping the seams of cloth coats for spring 
wear As these coats have no interlining it 
is wisest when strapping the seams to tack a 
narrow strip of coarse linen down each seam 
this, of course, being done on the inside of 
the coat or skirt his strip of linen keeps 
the seam straight and prevents the puckered 
look which is so noticeable on many home 
made tailored garments; it also makes the 
machine stitching 


sometimes 


show to better advantage 
is THE case of a “* lapped eam the turned 
ges should be on the right side of the 
p24 and one of the edges should be left 
slightly wider than the other After stitching 
the seam together the widest turning should 
be turned in and tacked down to the garment 
so that it will cover the narrower edge; the 
stitching should extend as near the edge as 
possible, the wider turning of the seam being 
finished before the stitching is done, as ina 
run or felled seam The wider edge should 
always be placed on the upper side in the 
machine in order that the right side of the 
stitch may be on the outside of the seam 





5 Conse seem an indispensable part of a 
little child’s outdoor costume. They are 
nowadays made to look so well that it repays 
one for the laborious trouble of putting them 
on and taking them off each time the child 
takes his outing Leggings for the younget 
children are, of course, the knitted ones, 
which come in a variety of colors For the 
older children, who are beyond the age of the 
carriage, are of Jersey cloth and also 
of leather, the leather being especially and, in 
fact, entirely used for boys. 

When tie leggings are made of cloth or vel 
vet they should match the shade of the coat 
with which they are worn 


leggings 


ABIES, during the first three months of 
their lives, wear the little knitted socks or 
bootees, which come in several heights from 
the low sock to the high bootee with tops, 
quite in the fashion of little boots 
however, 


As soon, 
as the long dresses are taken off these 
bootees are re plac ed with moccasins or shoes 
and long stockings of white. The moccasins 
are soft, comfortable little affairs, usually in 
the pale pink or blue or tan shades. When, 
howe ver, moccasins are not worn, often for 
the reason that it is found difficult to keep 
them on the baby’s feet, little half-shoes or 
slippers are worn, or the high bootees in pale 
pink, blue or tan, these paler shades being 
preferred when the baby is dressed up. But 
black is used for every-day wear 

White stoc kings or socks are worn bv 
small children, unless those matching the 
shade of the leather of the shoes or slippers 
are preferred 


TO OTHER MOTHERS 


RICHARDSON 


HE styles for the little 
men’s clothes con 
tinue to be rather monot 
onously conventional, 
and the fewer liberties 
taken in the matter of 
their dresses and suits the 
better When a change 
is made it should always 
be a slight one A new 
style suit for boys between 
the ages of three and five 
the box-plaited one 
ie style of which origi 
nated from the Norfolk 
jacket suit, which has . | 
been adapted in a skirt 
suit suitable for the little men of younger 
years These suits are made with three wide 
t front and back, the 


box-plaits in both the 
plaits being attached to a square yoke, which 


t} 


extends across the front and back and is three 
inches in depth over the shoulders Phe 
plaits are stitched on both edges 
tightly at the waist-line 
out loosely The sleeves are 
finished with band cuffs 

leather or one matching the 
suit is worn with it 


and fastened 
where they spring 


full bishop ones 
A belt of patent 
material of the 
and the bloomer trouser 

allowed to show about two inches below the 
tuni With these little suits linen Eton col 
lars in exactly the same style as those used 
by the older boys, and soft silk ties are worn 
ind sometimes linen turn-over cuffs rhis 
style of suit may be reproduced in materials 
ranging from broadcloth to the finer grad 

of nainsook and muslin, but is really more 
appropriate for goods of heavier grade, such 
as madras, cheviot and butcher’s linen 


ATHER a pretty way of departing a little 
from the conventional Russian blouss 
suit so much worn by the little men between 
the ages of three and six is a suit made of a 
light-colored broadcloth, the trousers be 
the full bloomer style, and the Russian tuni« 
reaching to within two to three inches of th: 
trousers’ edge rhe tunic is cut with the box 
back and fastens in the regulation way dow! 
the left side, where there isno band trimming 
as in the other suits, but simply a finishing 
border of stitching. The sleeves are full 
bishop ones finished with narrow. stitched 
bands and cuffs of the broadcloth. The but 
tons are invisible and the buttonholes on a 
‘fly’? fastening 


‘ing of 


The collar isthe new point 
in these suits. It isof linen and an enlarged 
Eton in shape, and edged with a narrow ruffle 
of hemstitched linen of a finer, sheer quality 
The ruffle is goffered Collars of the plain 
Eton shape, in the larger sizes, are also worn 

This same idea may be copied in the wash 
materials for summer, in which case the 
collars would be pretty in a color in the cass 
of a white suit, and white in the case of a 
colored one. Patent-leather belts are worn 
with these suits 

When used for best, socks and patent 
leather pumps are worn with these suits. 


She girls from ten years upward the loose 
double-breasted sacque paletot coat and 
the Norfolk jacket are practically the two 
styles worn, as the length and lines of these 
coats are even more becoming to girls of this 
age than the short Eton jackets. Such a coat 
may be used separately, or as a coat toa skirt 
suit. The coat requires two yards of double 
width material. If the goods are sufficiently 
heavy, the paletot coat is nicer for spring an 
summer wear if made up without lining 
Finish the inside by binding the seams, using 
strips of silk for the facing of the fronts and 
for the facings of the sleeves. 

The backs of girls’ coats are this season cut 
in several fashions. Some are quite straight 
and loose in the box-coat style, and others 
are semi-fitting in style, the choice depending 
entirely upon the size of the girl. Many of 
the coats have openings at the side 
tike the longer coats, the stitching around the 
lower edge being carried all around and up 
the seams at the openings, this being the only 
finish required rhe sleeves of some of the 
coats are plain coat-shaped ones, others are 
bell-shaped and finished with wi” 
turn-over cuffs. 


seams 
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The Mourning Bodice 


Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
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A New 
Story 


Why SILK breaks, 
cracks, and fails to give 
satisfactory wear. 


We know you have had 
trouble with your silk 
others have 


* Silk 
Secrets 


is a small booklet, 
telling why your silk 
garment did not 

wear well, and how to 
avoid making a 
garment and having it 
go to pieces 

after little service. 


On Request 


3 Beautiful 
Advance 


14 x 20 inches 
with a copy of ‘* Silk Secrets 
prepaid to any address on receipt the 
name of your dealer and four cents to 
pay postage. 
These plates are of the highest types 
of the Modiste’s latest creations, and 
cannot fail to give ti ecipient sable 
jeas for her new costur 


Dressmakers will find these 
plates invaluable aids in 
their business. 
Address YORK SILK MFG. CO. 

Dept. A, York, Pa. 


Manufacturers of over six 


es of dress silks 
jaily, and producers of the guaranteed brands 
* MONEYBACK ™ and © DIAMONI Dress Silks 


EXCLUSIVE FASHIONS 
AND HINTS BY MAIL 


()' TSIDE ot New York are we 


ta 























vomen who wear fashionable clothes 
‘ thie S Si tini 
LO Ne K t oe. f stvles 
nd s t st eir | rom us 
ew we > \¢ i is 
t names ce ipti 
i nable ta S 


without charge to « 
samplesf htromt of tl 


pur 


Peau de Crepe 


If you w te 1s ere you saw t 
louncel we will mail vou immediately 
sample of the silk, and later we w sel 
vou other hints and samples, wl 

+h ’ tat ‘ a 
he usual store offerings, and wl 
he greatest interest to fasl 


AMERICAN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
No. 1 Union Square, New York City 














e best little priced s 


t 
\lv price Is so tinyt 


ma-M<ai 


ya 


I'm ashamed to mention it rl 
} Val ~ 
j for y pre s 
\ la y 
" pretty fancies in silk Yours t 
é my an mesty, YAMA-MAI 











DUNCAN & STENZ 


No. 466 Broome Street, 
















New York 














ERNOOK TO WEAR IN SECOND MOUS ( a HOW TO BUILD 
ec cnateenens LACK g site bod ned with anew black tattete ARTISTIC BUILDINGS asc Poswusw rene 
et a bias bands. The ‘ es are and t a €7.00, or se r ideas { r 
. fag stit 8 The broché s T s sa ape and t f € est t sof t 
a he fagot stit ne the tront to st es of the figured silk F. C. MILLER, Architect, 1702 Ontario Street, Philadelphia 








Direct 
From the 
Ostrich 
Farm 

To You 





Cawston 
California 


Ostrich Boas 


Sold at Producers’ Prices 


For $12.00 


For $16.00 


‘ 


For $25.00 


$ $ 
Special Amazon Plumes 
For $5.00 


For $10.00 


SOUVENIR PRICE LIST 


Natural Curiosity , 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 
ed 

















American Beauty 
Hair Brush 





Unravels and Combs, but 


Doesn't Pull Out the Hair 


It is mac rf istiess teel wires set 1n 
ently y ny rubber base It cleans the 
scalp y a healthy friction that pro 
motes rious growth It cools, soothe 


ina Stimulates Wil last a veneration 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 
irate 5 ae 


ETURNED IF 


Eastern Commission and Importing Co. 
69 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, all 














sorts of stores sell the famous 
En rlish complexion soap. 


Established 1789 








Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Roller Mak: Keeps and Restores Beauty in 


Nature’s Own Wa 








GIVEN withevery Roller 
SAMPLES necessary t 


t WW 


C.J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





























Virginia Lands 
P RK 5. CHAFFIN a COMPANY In oe Richmond Va 


Qn Dressing the Hair 


By Annie Kellet, and Arnold 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY C. M. GILBERT 


\ ast > perta 
4 \\ 1 i t 
1 ‘ 
mony w 
i downward droop to t new 
its both in the shape and tl ty f tr 
vhich makes the style of dressing tl 


the one best adapted to use wit 


Ihe coils of the hair are arranged t 

pear large and loose; the effect, therefor 
iuch fter thair it was last veatr The 
istrat ns on this page ire the newest and 

most approved styles in hair-dressing 

Somet Ss t 5 nen irvy to. slight! 

( el ‘ | ri i i t ’ y 
t tt t fullness This, when done ul 
\ not at all injurious to tl hair and 

yearing of a pad or! 
Phi tvle of dressing the hair > ver 


becoming to tall women with long, thin neck 


and a particularly attractive one when low 

necked evening dresses are worn 
For the Pompadour with undulations 
divide the hair from ear to ear and put the 
light], 


*} 


Pompadour up, allowing it to droop slight 
! 
the forehead at one sick 
lo makea Pompadour, d the hair it 
itre t the he id ba K oO c iT d ‘ cle 
mit iir nt ht rmarts T ind side 4 
1 put itup in three separate par the front 
f ind then the sic ro make the Pomp 


dour firm, either use a roll, or a crepee, or 
rough the hair underneath 

Phe very large Pompadour is going out of 
stvle, or rather it is still worn large at the 

but not so large over the fact 

For the three-quarter arrangement of the 
hair t 
than height, and the hair be arranged to 


form a double bowknot in the back 


1¢ Pompadour should have more breadth 


VERY becoming way for an elderly woman 


to wear her hair is to part it in the centre 


after waving the front portion Carry it back 
over the ears, and then divide and plait it i: 
two braids. Make a chain knot of the braids 
ind arrange them so as to give a good 


shape to the head 

he correct way for a young girl to dress 
her hair, when she is wearing a short walking 
kirt. is to have it arranged in a braid with 


ribbon bows This arrangement, though 
quite simple, is one in which many errors at 

nace The hair when arranged in this way 
| 1 lie closely to the head and not show a 


division between the Pompadour and the back 
iit In order to get this style the Pompa 


uur should be parted from the crown of th 


id an inch back of the eat giving aslant 
ng appearance to the side of the head The 
Pompadour is then carried to the top of the 

id and fastened with three com} then 

braided until it reaches the under hair 
where the two parts are braided together 
The plait when finished, instead of being 


turned over as is generally done, is slippec 
rough from underneath and carried to the 


i ribbon bow is tied A second 


young girl débutante to 





i 
‘ to divide it across the head 
make the front half into a Pompadour and 
put combs in it to hold it up The hair 
should then all be taken together and ar 
ranged low to form a figure eight, which 


should be allowed to fall down low, entirely 


F' IR the stvle known as the English Bun 
the hair is made into a Pompadour, divided 


behind the ears and taken up in three se¢ 


tions In this a large roll worn around the 
head to meet in the back rhe other hair is 
then twisted to form a figure eight at the base 
of the head Phe centre of the twist is then 
pulled out quite loosely, making the coil stand 
out from the heac Phe roll makes the hair 
stand out rhe hair when arranged in this 


vay must be worn full back of the ears and 
show underneath the bun which should 
not come down to the neck 

lo arrange the hair high on the head, divide 
it in two parts from the crown of the head 
ind make the Pompadour in front by tak 
ing the hair up in three separate divisions, the 
mitidle first and then the sides; this gives 
the Pompadour a good shape Then bring 
the back hair up slightly above the crown of 
the head; make a knot with the baek hair 
forming the puff, and put the ends of the 
Pompadour around the puff The hair should 
not be all taken up at once when it is dressed 


in this way 


lo keep the hair in good condition the scalp 
should be manipulated at least once a week 
na rotary motio! never up and down It 
should also be brushed every night thor 


ughly, and shampooed once a month; if the 


i is very olly it needs shampooing once 

ry two weeks Light hair, to be kept 
ght, should be rinsed three r four times 
ifter ng shampooed 


Hair that is well brushed and undulated 


once a week should remain in its undulations 


A 


Laan 


4iGH HAIR 
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The B : ' 
» » TZragr nS rs | ‘ ] ‘ ( y 
1e between-Seasons Gown You C 
aV e | a 
Designed and Drawn >. By ass | Goods 
Especially for The al | Een | \ ‘ ; > ress 
. en a a i) \ Katherine Vaughan Holden 
\ Di > Mill 
| IPECT the 1 
| New Styles for 
Spring and Summer 
j 
- 
VV 
SAMPLES FREE 
Broadcloths, Meltons, 
Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Oxfords, Cheviots, 
Cassimeres 
54 
from 90< 
to #2.00 a yard 
7 l , 
OUTING, GOLF, BICYCLE AND 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 
Tilton Woolen Mill, 101 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 
¢ 
The Queen of Dress 
Fabri 
A SIMPLE AFTERNOON GOW? a rics 
| fipow. simple mode! may be reprod er 
etamine or mohair.with trimmings of bias ba s 
f taffeta, and yoke and sleeves of coarse lace 
- hot , L: \NSDO | | NE 
Ask for the Genuine and 
, 
Insist 
FOR mBOOR wean On seeing the perforation 
an eres wre GGre, os ee « . eeee eee e808 &@ e6e6 
as are preferable if one of the gray shades e 08 ee oo e 4 e ee e e 
ft goods is used colored embroidered e@e*tee ee . e ° > e 
DRESSY HOUSE GOWN might be used for the trimming Eignt ‘ce vs eee s ws 3°", ™ cos ° 
| . ‘ ; ot wide material wil! suffice - See 6 ée ee eeeeece coats 
4 HIS model may be reproduced in gray 


crépe de chine, and trimmed with cream lt: 
French knots, and tiny silk buttons to simulate |< 
knots. Fifteen yards of material twenty in 
wide will be required 
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. ab ‘d 
Underwear 


, 











Lor da CF 
lavlor 

HAND FINISHED. , 

UNDERWEAR Sle ¢ 


TRADE MARK NEW roRK) 


(FRENCH, GERMAN, | 
SPANISH 


ROSENTHAL COMMON SENSE METHOD OF 
PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY TAUGHT BY OUR 


(PHON E METHOD 


OF CLOTH, SILK AND LACE 


SOFT mode cloth would be good 
for the development of the mod 





el shown above. The blouse may be 
of lace or soft silk. Eight yards of 
wide cloth will be needed, and three 
yards and a half of lace or sil 








A VISITING COSTUME 


HIS calling costume with 
its long coat would be 


Tutt ssary Tl 
becoming to a tall, slender bps ge rece at meni z res 
woman. The mode! is ver i few minutes * pra ictice several! ti: mes a day at 
chante. the effect bole spare tx eee te »acquire a thoro ugh mastery of 
gained entirely by its cut iversati Frenct » Germ an or Spanish. »]- 
Eight yards of extra wide » Professors all over his ar A octane cout pan 





and the Press generally ‘ends se this perfect and 


natural system of teaching languages Send for 
testimonials, booklet and letter telling allabout this 
20th century scientific marve A postal will do 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
13D Park Row, New York 


. oe ________________________iff 

- , A warm iron trans 

~~ j SMART STREET GOWN Embroidery Designs ::: fers the desigt to 
= ‘ 


LIGHT-WEIGHT smooth cloth should be 


material will be required 








oO 
selected for this model, with coarse receipt of 20 cents I will se cattiogue showing 
_— = ; scrim lace dyed to match the cloth for the hundreds of designs an tho t 24 — tr “ a - ee 
o — trimming. Six yards of very wide cloth and un a =e ' opine iz ag u hict h wi yy ve 4“ of < “aaa 
es se four yards and a half of eight-inch lace will : ae ‘ : 


be required JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 
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Umetican. fad 
CORSETS 


upon lines dictated by 
th ming fashions in gowns; with 
due consideration of hygienic prin 
ples. Theyembodytheessentialswhich 


courage an even and well propor 
development of the ent 
id to remedy natural defects. 


Style, Grace and Comfort. 
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aA Be stow 
LONGFELO MODELS 
The ‘ t creation 


Made of Several Cloths at Several Prices. 














MODEL 425 (| strated) Made of 
ndia Batiste Hose Supporters at 


ta d. The Pair $1.00, 











Sent prepaid if your dealer can bigs 
pply 
aN AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO 
Hee) Dept. L,67 Wooster St., NewYork, N.Y. 





you 











This tag on a skein of yarn 
means 
Perfection in spinning 
ind dyeing. 
Is it worth while to experi 
ment? A few cents savedon yarn 
will mean dollars lost in labor. 


g an rochetir 





nt manufact 
V. Fleisher, Inc., Phi 
5 tickets taken from 
cents for postage. 











NO MORE 
DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose 
for 10c 














i feet, attach * Racine 
Feet’ to legs of hosiery by our new 
Stockinette Stitch, and you have a 
pair of hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10c and a few moments’ time. 


Cut off ragg 





Racine Knitting 
Dept. E, Racine 


$500 IN CASH PRIZES 












RAG CARPETS 








A r 


"W. CUSHING & CO.» roxce2ti Sains 


Fitting and Finishing 


The 


a Gown 


By Emma M. Hooper 


SC sess 
x9 ( Wr 


lr WOULD be diff It te AY 








wi the mM rt 
part of are ib e 1 
ting or the f } the 
" hen exactit ‘ 
na the i t reiat t re 
Lt ire i ( il! t 5 
that care bot t htt t shir A 
te ne iry t pr 1 Satistactory wi 
Reme i l it perfect hitting 
1 ot npertect easurements Ha 
ne ¢ t neasur eve if use a pape 
patter il il ~ i i ittern from s« n 
é {f the I ih t After t nea 
nents i ee ta i} t e patter 
ike the 1 ir ulterat S the t 4 r 
out of th ache s baste a ! 
sea fit itt your tor ter whe ecessar ind 
then rip it up ana t i pattern f ndat 
By doi this y Save yoursell f n eit! 
na 1 misht or spt y r 
Select a Correct Tape-Measure, using a 
tailor’s measurements, as they are more correct 
measure the collar both at the to, and bottom on 
the in le ucross the tront from one armsize to the 


other 1ust above thet { the bust entirely 


lest part ¢ 


around the figure over the fullest part and close uy 

under the art l thi sure I arrou 

the t i izht S take Se 

t o t i ! ACT t icK 

t ot e cant 

t 1 t irda t ‘ tor the 
. yth asure t rseam from the 
lower edge of the collar to the end of the shoulder 
from centre of neck in front straight down to waist 
line; let the arm hang loosel wr the under-arm 


measure, which 1 





the waist-line yrwn the side and 
the outside of the arm trom to the armsi t 

the wrist, and mark the elbow: measure the wrist 
elbow and muscular part of the arm; measure the 
skirt in the front and back from the lower edge of 
the belt to the floor, around the hips and wal 


and down each hip, as they often diff 


Apply These Measurements to the paper pat 





tern and see how they agree; patterns are cut for the 
iverage, not the d lual, figure. Placethe linir 
1 a smooth table, pin the paper | rn to it 
wing an inch for seams at the under-arm an 
shoulder seams and three-quarters of an inch else 
where, see that ea hy ece 18 laid exactly € 1 over 
the lining with the grain or woot of the materia 





Never twist a piece of the pattern around ** in order 
to get , 


rhe warp threads should run straight 


size to the elbow ontop of the sieeves Layt 
front edge of the fronts to the selvedge of the] 
mark the waist-line and a line two inches above 
Between these the lining must be fulled to the o 


side material s 


Some Dressmakers Baste and Fit a 


then rip it and cut the outside by it, which is not 


necessary if careful cutting and correct measuring 


have been done Place the material right side 
down on the table; lay the pieces of lining over it 
with the two warps even and baste through the 


waist-line first, using a medium thread and a long 


needle: then move the lining down from the toy 
about half en inch and run a line across two inche 


above the walist-line 


Linings of Poor Quality Pull Askew and 
cannot be made to fit well If the dress-goods is 
easily raveled overcast the edges as soon as the 
pieces are cut Careful basting results in straig 


seams; never pin seams for sewing 
seams from the waist-line up, and trom the waist 
line down In basting a skirt commence at the toy 
Hold the gored edg 


e toward you when basting 


Cloth, Velvet and Velveteen must be cut with 


all the pieces running one way or they will shade 


Baste the lining and outside together 


traced line. In basting the shoul 


differently 
an inch from the 
der seams stretch the front a trifle 

The Pieces hese the Sleeve should be laid flatly 
together, the elbow pinned to fit and then the 
seam be brane from the to; then the 
gathered to fit between the not 

ind tha 
In fitting the 
keep the inside seam 


inside 
down: elbow 
fullness hes on the 


outside seam t basted up and down from the 


gathering sleeve either one seam or 
both may be 


the arm, or 


altered; under 


if it comes up at the hand cut the under 
w to the 


times ne 


narrower from the el wrist: settir 


sleeve lower at the top is some essary 


Commence at the Waist-Line of a gown to pin, 





hook or itton it, and smooth it up, not down 
Fit a waist w the person is sittl as well as 
Sta I the fron ( tt he selvedges 
t und put pins back; the 1 holes 
i r 1 I ! Ir t € ¢ Bas 
rts I 1 ut t ilter ti 
t t Tt rts s me ju 
‘ Unless very sle r 
t ? t t ' ut ‘ rt bust in it 
t st t abdome! Whe 
t t t t ( irts t ‘ i k ‘ the tr nt 
{ g, the sh sa ms ould 
i at the watst { seams at the 
It is Always a Good Plan to fit a watst frst 
t right side, ar iw t alte 
a i € I t wa with an 
thei rsid I side and shoulder seams shoul 





alk 3 


i toward the front and the darts to 

and the back seams opened. Make 

il alterations in the side and 

ean ind before pinning them up 

| t wo | t ther at th tre ol 

t in If t “ | qa up t " h on 
th r ur g rt-waisted and 
the r é The armsize at the back 
hot t tra t trom the edge f the shoulder 
seam to es un ntront and rneath the 
irm ! irm e si i be ut it on the wearer 
according to the figure, having the curve close, yet 





Ifthe Back Wrinkles just below the collar the 
centre back needs cutting out there If the wrinkles 
are across the back and lower down the back is too 
long or the shoulder seams too tight Wrinkles 
und t irm p iat t side form was not held 
sufficiently full; wrinkles’all around the neck may 
be removed by using a lar sized ir Make 
waist as long as it is easy and becoming to wear; 
keep the darts near together at the waist-line, as this 
gives the greatly desired tapering appearance Cut 
the armsizes and neck out correctly after the rest of 


the fitting has been done 


If Thin Around the Neck lay a piece of thin 
sheet wadding between the lining and the outside 
ta g it to the lining If a waist ** breaks ”’ in 
if t of arm it can be n 1 bys ng tothe 

ir t s rtot r-arm ama 
I f € alr r nding to fit the iu 
4 irro ig itto er im i it si i 
nearly reach the collar When of a very full form 
take up a tiny diagonal dart’from the armsize 


toward the top of the second dart, having it almost 


If a Waist Has Been Carefully Basted it will 


be easy to stitch the seams straight he stitching 
except on a wash gown, should be done with silk 
ind an easy tension on the machine rhe stitchi: 


for the bon Finish the edges of seams w 
overcasting, or seam ndir r turn them in an 
t nt ther Use a small iron for press 
sean and en all ims except t m ned 

efore Velvet or cloth seams are fir 1 by sta 
i in iron with the small end uy l running the 
am over it quickly, using a t of thin crinoline 


between the goods and the i 


If a Belt is Worn inside of the waist have it 


feather-stitched to the back and side seams straight 


across and a third of an inch above the waist-line 
tor ¢t ttom edge This s eased between the 

ns and fastens f it with two hooks and eyes 
\ 1ist is not faced around the ver edge vy. for 
the outside belt S away with that hn the belt 
of material 1s interlir | t i is, line f thin 
ind stit d several tin I » large hoc and 
eyes on waist and Ski It keep the ba { 

ust ad n and the skirt and 1ist together 


The 


the wearer before they are stitched in 


Sleeves Should be Pinned 
are overcast Sew dress shields in tow 
not straight down, and put the nee 
the binding; tack the under part tw 
of the waist Sew the hooks and eyes 


of an inch apart on the front of a ti 





and back from the edge so as to prev 
ping; run a whalebone up each front 
top of the darts to keep the edges of the waist firm 


Cover all but the extreme edges of the hooks and 


eyes with a strip of seam binding hemmed down 


The Boning of a Waist is very important; it 
in a binding, 
tched to the 
All the 


third of an inch above the 


may be done with whalebone covered 


stays, or feather-bone, which may be st 


am on the machine bones 
uldenda 


allow for turning 


centre of each s¢ 
a waist si 

lower edge to or binding the 

At the top the end of 

the casings An inch of the binding if used is 
] j 


in on down tl 


, 
bones should not reach the 
i down at the top and ie seama 


r 
little full; this allows the bones to give or spring 


when put in tight Bones should be fastened three 
as to extend to 
to the top of the 


waist-line for the 


times in their length and placed so 


} 


within two inches of the armsize, 


darts, to five inches above the 
Covered 
centre of the 
ies being cut at the topand 


ng to fold over 


curved seams and six for the centre back. 
yned to the 
seams with twist, the bor 


bottom to allow the 


bones are herring-b waist 


cover) 


Skirt Seams Should be Opened and pressed, 


the raw edges of the lining and the outside material 


put together and tacked if a separate drop skirt is 
ives are overcast in an unlined 
and the silk 


1e lower part is 


to be used The « 
, 


woolen skirt, the seams pressed open, 


lining bound with bias strips I 


hemmed invisibly. turned up, pressed and bound as 


the material demands The velveteen binding is 
in on after the hem is turned and then hemmed 
iown, or the new inding that requires one sewing 
s used, but in either case the binding should project 
an eighth of an inch below the edge 


A Heavy Narrow Ribbon Belt is a handsome 
a skirt after the top has been bound 


The placket opening should be cut two inches 





toward the right of tne centre back, and the 
i I arral tin ti I a 

ich s l i : 
fast nes for keep n sec 

Wh t skit mplete s 
| rs r ‘ Side oft + 
$1 t 1 front of t ba 





Ladies Home 


Journal for February 1903 








A splendid showing of new suits 

il skirts for the early pring, 
.o woman should miss examining 

e WOOLTEX stvies as thev come 
out. WOOLTEX quality and fin- 
ish are famous. WOOLTEX st 

re abreast of Paris, Berlin, Vier 
onudon Ask your deale 
If he hasn't WOOLTEX garments 
send us his name and we w 
refer you toa dealer who hasthem 


k of styles FREE 


H. BLACK & CO. 
Cleveiand, O. 

















LATEST CREATIONS 
APPROVAL 


EXTRA SHORT STEM 
’ tely perfect, ma 





HUMAN HAIR 
to mat any ordinary ade 
Note How Reasonable 


n 


PECIAI 
fly and 


‘It is free 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 102 
195 State Street, Chicago 











Finer than point lace, 

l ind made in old 
shen Very best qual 
ities of linen and silk 
Scarfs,d , handker 
chiefs, napkins, table 
and tea cloths, center 


miles 


pieces, bed pre ds, la 
dies’ waists, laces, etc. 
Also finest Mexican 
Opals. Sent anywhere 
in the United States’pre 
paid by mail or express, 
We deal only in articles 
imported from Mexico, 
and sell exclusivel 





mail orders direct to the 
he profit of the middle man. 


gue FREI 
THE AMERICAN- MEXICAN IMPORTING CO. 
Drawer 1133, San Antonio, Texas 





consumer, thus ivi 


uu 7 mt trated cata 

















HIGH. HAIR SWITCHES 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS 
2 oz. 2Q0inches, $0.90 30z. 24inches, $2.25 
2oz.22inches, 1.256 3%o0z.26ins,, 3.25 
24 oz. 22ins., 1.40 402z.28inches, 4,00 
Remit five cents for postage. 


All short stem, three sample lock of 
hair. We car i r All orders 
filled pr ptly M ¢ € illus 
trated Cata e of Swit ris, Bangs 
I a r Waves, et i wit hes by 
mail or ap r al.t € P aid ei if satis 





factory. Other et iil In ‘Gptering 
write us to this effect. This offer aay +. ‘be made again. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., The Old, Reliable Hair Goods House 
112-114 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
POST 


JO°SHEET MUSIC 918° Dkr 


Creole Belles, 2-Step or Song, 17c. Mister Dooley, 17c. 
Nancy Brown, 17c. Dance of Clowns, 9c. 
On a Sunday Afternoon, 18c 


@ STANDARD EDITIONS CG: A TAM CD4s 
THe . MyRex MUSIC CO 7. 
































ie 
ete? 
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SS |= | foe eee OU 


The 


An Unusual Offer 


A Linen Pillow Cover with a very 
attractive design. A pair of strong 

embroidery hoops, and four skeins 
of silk to work the design with. 


; All for 


25¢ 


Ladies’ Home 




























8 
RY, 
7 
Ten Dollars 
The Silk is 
POTTER’ 5 BRAIDED WASH SILK 
iis atin de et Astpis ana « = oo «ty. n 
xa eed mene saaythy oe cut or tang 
| S k t pert t nditior i n ‘ 
| I I = I Hot t a , - 
| ‘ for a 
fher t ius his na 
} ¢ ‘ i ae A ; 
4 | i Pot VASH SILK 
if WINSTED SILK CO. 


Art Dept., 234 Adams Street Chi 


20, Illinois 


| 











You Can't Pull Off the Buttons 
‘Ideal” Underwaists and 
Corset Waists 


HAVE BUTTONS ON DOUBLE TAPES 
THAT WON'T PULL OFF,and EYELET TABS 
FOR HOSE SUPPORTERS THAT WON’T 
RIP OUT—THEY ARE DIFFERENT. 
Style 543 








rt 
Price 50 Cents 
“IDEAL” 


t 
ta 

















a supporter 


Po with a 








a. FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace or silk stocking. 


Self Locking 


Loop y, 
Never slips 


















or loses 


its np 

. Saie 
grip. by all 
dealers. 

Sample pair 

sent by mail on 









receipt of 25¢, 


ad J.HALEY& CO. 
ae 343 ee New York 
Established 1870. 


















to write for our 260-page — bool 

lock of Tells h w men with su sal 

riers make money MA em L AN. 

illus TERN or KTEREOPTIC ON. 
Bangs McALLISTER, Mi& Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
hes by 
com Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50¢ 
in. WHEN YOU USE OUR 
s House Dovfar » faabae With Pe 
1Tc. 





Journal for February 1903 









Lessons in Buttonhole 
Making and Fancy Stitching 
M. Louise Walter 


NEEDLEWORK ARTICLES 





By 


SECOND OF 


A BUTTONHOLI stitch is a folded edge Put t needie in the 
} +i¢ . . f = 9 . P if_wavw ¢ , 
loop stitch worked ver OZ A \ same } eaga 1 ry throug 
an edge of material to Insure ° > horizontal position: take thread from 


THE TWO 





o Le P 
Deanna’ e / 
\ 
— - e Bye vere 
——« 
-—-« 
| 
og 














MAKING BUTTONHOLES BUTT LE ENL GE SEWING ON BUTTONS LOOPS AND EYELETS 
To make the barred end side it is we to take a A to ed button is A o« Saar Ip o 
' d distended butt« thread ong e igt t Se diagonal A stitches mad f severa 
hole toward the left, wo finish a tto e wit two-holed buttonis sewe threads, and 
1 ss the width, « ect < t t 2 i p < ft hole t ' e A An eve tisa pie edt 
a the pu t i t s t € ar r s eit t t 
right faste r r Rg stead of the ' € s ft t a 
yy ( | . 
l 
FOR BLANKET CROSS STITCH OUTLINE HAIN STITCH RAL STI 4 FEAT STITCH 
Sometimes Used to finis Used for de a A ps A tty stit TI s hes are 
called flat but flanne! seams, « tion. Thisst ' hain t ay take alte take a siant 
tonhole stitch for marking. One is worked on a pearance. Used nate with the wdirectior 
Used nstead of stitcl rosses ne fron the pia of t ee e hel« 2 ga elike 
overcasting to anotherina worker being ning The a straight pos effect Pe ather- 
finish raw edges stant ga dire longer on the needle is always tior Thisisa s g is used 
of blankets or 7 Q te a right than the serted the f t of feathe for « imenta 
oolen art es useful stit “ ng side j t etitet + 
r - —s 
reopyp 
' Wis | ' vi this: NY LEANN Y Ave 
Ite (. XH oP ry 
hi al J 
i} PASA SAR? ” 
| j 
PUG TLS ATA an eguiNisnadold ie? 
t 
DRAWN-WORK HEMSTITCHING 
ee 
A process of drawing c ~ A decorative stitch used 
threads through which a a stead of hemming Any 
needle is passed over and number of threads can be 
under a number of drawn and hem basted 
threads, to form a design Hemstitching can be 


a efromr 


ght to left 





re— — 
] 
* Pear 
' ~ . “f= 
i = =. ' A. 
~ is - ! 
wok ~ ¢ 
. s / i 
' ‘ ‘ , 
| ; ' x yi? "a ! 
FRENCH KNOTS % AS ‘ 4 ’ 
‘ an | 
SCALLOPING An embroidery stitch used | ‘ iN ave . e , 
Applied to embroidery for decoration. It consists ‘ ee- f ~. ; 
Used to decorate borders of several threads wound ° \ ‘ Pe, ‘ 791 | Pant 
A double row of semici: around the needle, which | eS. s ey < Ca ‘ 4 ‘ 
| ‘ ~<— .? x » ’ x 44a, 
cles filled in and blanket is inserted close to where j “ et Ag he oe" = * 
- Ne - -- 
stitched to form an edge t was brought through etal | Rd en < mee 2 
ri ad vey Ta, ~S 
i a 477A iS Ss re “~s . 
. ’ y\v%, o>. ¢ ‘ 
eee i =/@ a= 4 =O ‘ 
— _ a ~ x 
ae waa a ’ Bn HS \ 
A ie as ae a en ana i rt “4 . s 
cooled i a ne « ws > ‘ 
Sewer eee an ea ew ee = < oo = 4. ’ ¢ ; & ‘ 
t Ad Lit . 
a= — —<— — ae -————| i---- e ,/ \ ~ } 
‘ 
‘ 1 i i } ' J ce * ‘ 1 
| my i - ! —s i . ‘ ' 
/ toe Bat { & ; F £0 Ge a % ° 
o = 
i] = t | = i ! a? | ! ' ae Re ~ “ees 
54 ' i 9 om sat 
- —— ——_—-— of —_—_——— -——_—— = 
- eee ae eae ae eae ee 
-- - -_— —_— —_— = _ = ~~ y fn *, p 
RO FLL LSS TS SSS SSI conventionarizen MoRninc ctory DEsiGn 
" —- A bit of decorative art. suitable fo 
~ , sa trepiece, outlined in < Color should alway 
ER DESIGN IN RUNNING STITCH be carefully considered in ali forms of decorat 
2s of running stitches are used on both An accurate knowledge of color is important 
t Greek border in the centre A oc for artistic purposes. Colors that harmonize w 
uld be workea out in a rainbow pattern always be improved by their association This 


a the design, with cotton, silk or worsted design might also be used for b! 
& & 2 


book or magazine « 


ses and dresses 


f decoration is quite effective overs, or for a sofa pillow 


Page 51 


-CROFTS & REED- 


Soaps, Perfumes, Flavoring Extracts 
and PREMIUMS 


Direct from Factory to Consumer 
ws Pemniuns cn 20 DAYS TRIAL 


and Premiums on 

4 boxes Toilet Soap at 25c, $1.00 
2 boxes Carbolic Soap at 25c, 50 
2 boxes Wild Rose Soap at 25c 50 


sny from the 
makers, SATIN 


retailer's larg 
. ° as " 5 boxes Fragrant Bouquet Soap 
So at 25c, 1.25 
: 1 box Orange Lily, 15 
PREMIUMS 1 box Queen of Violets 25 
: 1 box Olive Castile, 25 
Oestides 1 box Pine Tar, 25 
a, 1 roll Shaving Soap, 30 
This | => 110 cakes Cotton (fine toilet and 
laundry) at 7c, 70 


is a st —> 
sample $10.00 


50 cakes Family (laundry)at5c, 2.50 
assortment 


7 boxes Pearl Soap Powder at 10c, .70 


N 1 oz. White Rose Perfume 25 
1 oz. Trailing Arbutus, 25 

1 jar Tooth Powder, 25 

1 jar Rose Shampoo, 25 

1 box Talcum Powder, 15 

1 2-oz. Lemon Extract, .20 

1 2-oz. Standard Vanilla .30 

$10.00 

Retail value of Premium, 10.00 






Total value of prem. and goods, $20.00 
We give you both for only . 10.00 


Morris Chair 
Free with $10 / 
assortment “> 
We do not require 
cash with Order, t 


50c 


( If you do not 
care for premiums we 
will send a $10 assort- 
ment for $5. 


elegant Golden 
Oak Sideboard is 
e of ef 
give Pree 





~ Bend for Free Iilus- 
trated Catalogue 
E xts 
Write about our 
Club Order Plan 


836 Austin Ave. 
¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘OROFTS 4 REED 











p ~ THIS DOILY 


FREE 


TO EVERY 
EMBROIDERER 
Sending 10c for our 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
until March ist, 1903, 
> and asking for the Doily 
~ eed 


Full-Paged Colored Plates, Mountmellick Embroidery, 
Huckaback Designs, Stylish Linen Collars, 
Colored Drawn Work 
END for “1 b r 


e¢ FREE 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 6 Union St., New London, Conn, 














A FREE BOOK ABOUT 


INCUBATORS 





int S mat 
book is free — write t avi 


\ Racine Hatcher ee Box 75, Racine, Wis. 








PEET’S Patent 
Invisible Eye: 


LADIES! 


, | ‘ Invisip.e Eve 


Ws in the TRIANGLE 


10 


Peer’s 


It’s In the Triangle.” 
PEET BROTHERS, Philadel phia 


“WEDDINGS 


wc tage mf ling 
, ti \ I ceme t« free 


Select Goods 








Correct Styles 





Our t f € ty Wed 
ding and Social ¢ 5 I t 

THE FRANKLIN PRINTING ¢ co. 
432 West Main Street Louisville, Ky. 





HAIR GOODS 
Perfeet For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Pompadours, Wavy Switehes 
Complexion Beautifiers. 
. ta } € 
Fr. BURNEHAM, Dept. C 
7O State Street < ne 


TREES best b Tes fears 
fe RY 
Fruit Boox free. 
Want MORE SaLesMeN “PA Weekly 
STARK BKOS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


$3.00 up. 
I 








"CASH 











tamps and \ 


; ur grocer’s name to receive 
full half pour 


d sample of 


WHEATLET 


w why it he very best cereal food 


ucan po DIV eat. () 


ELBERT HUBBARD, editor 7he PA 4) 
savs 
‘You 1 S Ss is a ! 
mber, all being writ naW " 
: l } 







the lt (that’s Fit / 
No. 713 Springarden St 
LOCKPORT, 





work 


“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your 





GOLD ) DUST 





best ft was! 
ak the Hed yond ea akes y 
+} ; ] f 
e ea alf the labor of soa; A 
aC Ka e 
: aon sPar 
4 y by HE K 1K 
Jew K 
} + y re M tre 
a rrar $s ba I v a 
Makers of OVA 





3 DOZEN FOR 25 CENTS 





DRAWN WORK PAPER D'OYLEYS 
W. the vest facture the world of lace 
r"« tlet Cases Cr et Fr 
ery kind of} 
¢ t the table 
bc. for 


3 dozen t 
; One Dollar for our large one of 
asserted D'Oyleys nb Table Decorations. 


Mansell, Hunt, Catty Co., Ltd., Dept. D, 22 Reade 8t., N.Y 

















McFarlan’s 
Slumber 
Slipper 


| 
\| For Men, Women and Children 
| 
| 


| 10c a Pair—-Postpaid 
| 

| FREE t e 

| McFarian Mills, 36 Harvey Av 
=_— Amsterdam, N.Y 























Sos " . ‘ ext trate 





All free t r name na Adare 


LADIE s ART CoO., B x 240, St. ovis, Mo. 


e TEN, ‘RIFFE WHEEL LACE 


Mrs 


N THIS midwinter 
ty 


é ! 5s a t ‘ 
il ever 
ul 
t t 
‘> 
ta - . 
e bt ta t I | the storm 
it of of i ‘ i irment 
" i ‘ for tr g purpos is well 
is f \ t c the herring-! ‘ 
patt i t i for this pu t 
t rain Phe backs « 
t ' ' Russian st { 
t the fr ts ar s 
I t f ng closely, \ \ 
» > t ot t ese ‘ vats it 
ot th narr shoulder iy 
| re t ! suc ( i il 
‘ ! r the entire g 


Blouses for a Warm Climate 


ll Im 


linen muses to wear Il 


the South, that will also be suitable to wear next 


eY BEATRICI 
Make them with a series of clusters of tins 
tcl it KS,t tuch t ters ta iwa 
é 1 ¢ r,a s rated |} ban { he 
or t I Ma t 
htt irts, or ips, t t 
t ht and the full slee 
t « at t ‘ ft i ind ! 
fs, tuck t t i 


it the 


Dressing-Sacque for an Invalid 


What is a nice material for a dressing-sacque for 
n invalid, and how should it be made 
AN INVALID 


Fret 


ch flannel cor 





bine s of plain flannel or cashmere, the 
iin bands being feather-stitched or embroidered in 
" I ntional design, would be exceedingly pretty 
The cket should be mace th under-arma s 
k sea und the ft es { tl back breadths 
plait i ter of fine | s at the waist 
I ipper part of t f readths may be 
rite t! ime wa | s ll give comfort 
le f t bust é The sleeves 
of the le pagoda pattern. Finish tl 
ed f t of the sacque with one wide dou 


ith a wide rolling collar 


rirdle of ribbon tied loosely in front 
r lighter ht than French 





ish somethis in weig 


use challie or albatross 


An All-Around Coat for 
What would be a nice, all 


ised during 


Mourning 


vat that could 
the spring by a middle-aged woman 
g Mrs. X 

Venet 


ana 


irou 1 ce 


In mournin 


I should advise a coat of ian or broadcloth 


le with a tight-fitting back double-breasted 
Have the s« 
slot fashion with the fro 
to the edge of 


> for such a coat Is 


in the 
over the 
The best 
htting 


ng fronts ams made 


tseams extending 
the 2 
the 


houlder irment 


} 
two-seam ciose 


one finished with a rolling turn-over cuft Finish 
the cuffs, turn-over collar and small revers with 
itched bands of moiré, or face them with silk 


An Outdoor Suit for Calling 


Will you advise me as to a suit for calling, and 


outdoor wear generally FANNY 
\ dark br n or a gray tweed would be the nicest 
erial to « se for s n t Have it made 
i skirt of walk length and a three-quarter 
th Norfolk jacket he skirt would be pretty 
if uci e shallow side-plaits stitched to the 
‘ { finished around the lower edge with 
ul rows of stitching Have the jacket semi 
fitting, with side back, side front, and under-arm 
ims \ belt extending beneath the plaits and 
faste ng in front should be worn with the jacket 
i the sleeves be finishec i with turn-over cuffs 
Coat for a Girl of Fourteen 
For a girl ot fourteen, what style of coat and 
terial would you advise Mrs. ANNA E. A 


kled 
sted fronts 


hree-quarter-length coat of spec tweed 


ide with a box back and double-brea 
Pretty Gown for a Young Widow 


lor 


a young widow what would be a pretty and 
Mrs. J. P. 

vuld be 
pretty if 
and trimmed 


ible house 
\n entire g 


1 young widow 


gown 
own of black chiffe lovely 
The skirt 
ide with a finely shirred yoke 
edge 
sely shirred at the top. 
deep round yoke in front formed entirely of shirring 
the tops of the cap 
part very full and bishop shape, 


mm we 
would be 
around 
Spanish flounces, 
the bodice with a 


two wide 


Make 


the lower with 


and have sleeves shirred in 


the lower 


finished with shirred gauntlet cuffs. With it wear 
i girdle of dull silk, and narrow collar and cuffs of 
t y] footing 


A Good Style Walking-Skirt 
Will you tell me make a walking-skirt 

} 2 »hout the summer ? 

Miss K 
1 or the 
skirt cut Ina 


how to 
yle throug 
flecked twee 

Have the 
upper part 


white 





rcular fashion with th quite shallow, 


somewhat suggesting a deep yoke, and the circular 
rufile attached to this The top of the ruffle should 
net measure more than one yard and a half; its 


dth around the lower edge should be four yards 
a half ( if your material is heavy this 
th could be This style of skirt is usu 


ly seamed at the centre of the front and back, 


f course t 


lessened. 


but 





The Ladies 


Ralston’s Answers 





j du 
; 7 i 1 
— = - =, 
% * 
a, t ‘ nay be omitted if 
‘. the skirt cut 
1 sea r side ot 
front ,siopi seam 
i uch tie er 
t t tl | es joi ion 
t r If t e sea ur é pressed 
t t be « I S as the | be hidden 
the { the ba { the sh t The fastening 
n t be ertect t i plain, extending over one 
tt i t i the edge be st 1 dow 
Phe lett sick ott vced and left quite flat; the 
ick is then lapped and made to fasten with closed 
hook 1 evelets 
Russian Blouse Coats 
S ild a RK in é ‘ ide single or 
ck e breast Mi kK 
Such coats are prettiest w ude double 
reasted, W the i f oper Ss left at t 
k, andt ves ‘cut the Y 11 
ely filted toy nad ’ it f i é 
rists I ( and the r are pret 
! shed with ve et Wit 1 ¢ t of t Kl i 
large « ur of la or of é ice trin ry 
effective when th " for dr \ i 1 n 
the after W tis suffi 
tly plain for street wear i Skirt t atc! 


>» 
Length of Skirt fer Fifteen-Vear-Old Girl 








ir r ul r r € 

t et I t 
Best Dress for a Little Girl 

Will you tell me how to make a best dress for a 
little girl of ten, to wear to lurch and at home 
something in a serviceable color Mrs. P. DD 

\ plaid bodice With a plain Skirt t! ed wit 
the plaid would be pretty for a cl 1 of ter Make 
t bodice in the handkerchief blouse style to wear 

th a guimpe, and undersleeves of w piqué or of 
nainsook; if the bodice is ide over a lining the 
finer material would be prettier rrim t skirt 
with one wide band of plaid and two narrower ones 
above and below it lo wear h this dress her 
hair ribbons should be of the b test predominant 
shade in the plaid 


Evening Gown for a College Girl 
For an informal evening gown for a girl of eight 
een, that could be to the the 


ge entertainments, what w« 


worn 


uld you advise 





A gown te point d’esprit ti ned with nar 
row rucl qi ngs of pale blue orn witha 
rdle or sash of pale blue taffeta and chiffon, would 





I think, be becoming to 
over either a white 


n could be 


} 


slip 


you. The gow 


made uj or pale blue 


Costume for a Fancy-Dress Party 


Will you suggest a suitable costume for a little 
girl to wear to a fancy-dress party, and how it 
should be made ? Mrs. B. D. 1 

rhe character of ‘* Bopeep’’ is a pretty one for a 


The 
petticoat of a pale sh 
with a 


small girl to take dress is in the shepherdess 
silk 


lers of a 


If ye 


] 
style with a 


ade ot 


bodice and pant 


, made 
or satin quilted, 


ile striped or tlowered brocaded silk uu desire 





ething cheaper satine or cretonne does nicely. 
opeep’s’’ hat has a tall narrow crown with a 
traight brim, and is trimmed with bands of black 


The c 
e mittens, white 
buckles; in 

are 


velvet ribbon stume is completed with cream 
k shoes with 


shoes with red 


stockings, and bla 


large many in 


A white crook 
d ribbon should be 


stance 4 
tied with a bunch 
The hz 
nd bands of ril 
round the neck and wrists. 


he s Is 


worn. 


of flowers an carried air 


is worn high and powdered, a bon are 


worna 


Traveling Suit for a Bride 





Will you suggest a traveling suit for a sprii 
bride, also tell me what material to us 1 how to 
have the suit made ¢ BRIDE-TO-BE. 

\ suit of mohair in a dark navy blue made witha 
skirt of walking lengt and either a Norfolk jacket 

ra blouse Eton, would be pretty, although proba 

y a three-quarter, semi-htting Norfolk, if the gown 
is to be strictly for traveling, would be the best. 
Make the skirt with a plain front gore and’a narrow 


fitted yoke around the hips. From the yoke down 
have the skirt la in flat side-plaits, stitching the 
plaits along the outer edge and fastening them to 

knee-line in front and a little shorter in the 


back. ‘The 
front than in the ba 


yoke should be 
k of the 


slightly deeper in the 


» skirt 


A Bride's Traveling Gown for Spring 


What material and style would you sug- 
gest fora bride’s traveling gown in the early spring? 
FRANCES. 


color, 


A gown of a dark blue and green plaid made with 
and a flatly stitched bodice 
iquéd bands of a plain blue silk. 
and 
trimmed with green wings. This 
and stylish costume for 


a kilted walking-skirt 


trimmed w ippl 
With it wear a short covert coat in a dark tan, 
a dark blue t 
will make you 
traveling 


a very pretty 


To Wear to Her Son's Wedding 


Will you tell a mother what to wear t 
wedding, when she desires to look her ye 


Black and white is the best combinat 
silk skirt trimmed with jet or embroi 
worn with a soft white satin bodice e: 
to match skirt, 
make a very pretty gown. 
and jet toque, or a bonnet of 


pet the or covered v 


would you 


a tulle 


OQ dorwss 
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Paint and Varnish) 


REMOVER 


REMOVES CLEAN TO THE WOOD INSTANTLY 


Varnisl 
from fu 
brusl 


Shellac, Wax, Varni 


rniture, floors, woodwork, etc. 
vipes off with 


h Stains o 


Applied with 


clean rages or « on 
waste. So simple a child can use it. Does not 
imure hands or finest grained wood Fresh 
varnish or paint can be applied imme stely after 
use and make a finish just ke new. Make old 
xiwork like new 
Send us 10c for packing and mailing 
Free sample sufficient for full trial. Also 
valuable booklet. 


STA . 
Dent. A, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Enamels, Wood Finishes and Paints 














Would you beinterested 
IF “SS NO DOUBT 
in your own mind 


p-R A. 


rect fr factory at 


"$20. 50 
ABSOLUTELY FINEST GRADE 


“YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE 
| FIRST, get r Beautif Catalogue and make your sele 
ion t of STYLI and kinds of finish ; then, the machine 
selected will be sent to your wn home, Absolutely Free 
| of any cost to y Y will please try it, examine it, an 
| return it, if y like © keep it and pay our low factory 
| price amples of Work ne on this machine sent to any 
aly upon request d for Special Catalogue Neo. B 202. 











| THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Toledo, Ohio 
ene (EX LUSIVE MAKERS } —_—SS 











Thrifty Mothers 


don’t darn 
darning when 
*‘Wear-Proof”’ 
pair of their 
children’s 
wear the sole. 
your shoeman 
Wear-Proof’ 
lined shoes or send 
for free sample to 
FARNSWORTH, HOYT & 00, 
Cor, Lincoln and Essex Sts, 


BOSTON 
ST. Lovuts CHICAGO. 


C)RCHESTRA| 


 —— 
O Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 


GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 


et made by Lyon & 

ae standard of ex 

styles as well as hig 

* Washburn.” Ask your local music 

dealer for them, and if he doesn't keep 

them write to us for “ Dept. G"’ Catalog, 

illustrated, mailed /ree. It tells how to 

judge quality and gives full particulars 

If you are wise you will secure an instru 

ment with a mathematically correct finger board and a 
full rich tone, one that will give satisfaction for a lifetime. 


LYON & HEALY, 41 E. Adams St., 
World's Largest Music House 
* Sells Everything Known in Music.” 


"FREE TRIAL 


No Money in adv 


GEM IRONING 


n 10 days’ FREE T I 
save 9-10 of your ire 
all your worry, rett 
per hour to heat | 
* It is without doubt 
A. S. Manhard, Lim 
eresting booklet, 
roning 


Jomestic Jomestic Mangie C Co., Box ¥ 


$3. 00 £> (Nf Silk Elastic Stocking. 


saving but save 
they request 
linings in every 
own and their 
shoes They out 
Ask 


for 











Healy, are the 
Very low priced 
grades such as the 









ellence 








Chicago 





HIN) 











_ Thread Elastic 
WR! , . 
a, sons @ Sprieg Gru 


xy) 00 








FLAVELL’ ee St - it~. Pa. 
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al | Eighth Prize Recipe. 
iling Steamed Pillsbury’s Vitos Pudding :—Scald two cups of milk and stir 
Also 








constantly, while gradually adding one cup Pillsbury’s Vitos. As soon 











as mixture thickens remove from fire, and add one-half cup molasses, two 





avo HOUSEHOLD 


ee 


re DOCTOR a 


appreciate jy Lifebuoy 
Soap because of its antiseptic 
disinfectant properties combined 
with its thorough cleansing qual- 
ities. It leaves an atmosphere of 
cleanliness and health through- 


eggs well beaten, two tablespoons melted butter, one teaspoon each of 








soda and salt, and one cup seeded raisins. Turn into a buttered mold 


and steam three hours. Serve with lemon sauce, made thus: Mix one- 








fourth cup butter, one cup sugar, the yolks of two eggs, the grated rind of 
one, and the juice of two, lemons. Cook in top of double boiler until 
mixture thickens, stirring occasionally. Dates may be used in place of 
raisins. This furnishes an inexpensive, delicious dessert for eight. 

Above recipe gained Eighth Prize in a contest participated in by more than 

a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


Re 
" 
SH. ARAWWS SRSA RRS A HS PABA 





he h i d 
the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred out t e ouse not experience ‘ 
different ways, is sold in two-pound cartons by grocers everywhere. ; f m her soaps Try k ‘ 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other ; ro ot : P a Cake. 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request, 1¢ dealers five cts. or by mail, two ’ Send for valuable lllustrated | 
: cakes ten cts. , a: Eooklet. Free. —\S 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Mi Pa ' ~~ 
lsbu J Washbu sCo., Ltd — lis, Minn. fae LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NY NEW YORK OFFICES a. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. . <a SS SAS SS SSS SS SS Ge . Sy WAL SE SAS. oe y > 








Rubens 
Infant Shirt 











“Oh, 1 Wish «oes 
God Would Make a 
New Animal,” 


Said the man with the meat-weary stomach. 

One doesn’t tire of delicious Cream of Wheat 
ranios, i as one does of the regular round of meats. 
OLINS, | It makes a blessed change when other 
aly oe dishes fail and it adds to the vigor 
oe Se and vitality of the body and to 
oe the joy and pleasure 
i particulars. of living. 








 ndhemenineiiindterhittenss hale tert 
& } 
ile ni _ 7! j 





Sid 


| 
prt mee ve aris. | 


BACK VIEW. 





Catalog, 














ure an —_ . 
r board and a i mn y 
fora uerime. , nr 7 . A Word to Mothers 
St., Chicago oe -_ ’ 
e The Rubens Shist is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lufigs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 




















silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods No Buttons No Trouble 
ris er Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Patent Nos. §28.988— $80 233 
° ‘ ] ; ‘ ) 
$2.09 : Manufactured by E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago 
M4 Vhiludelphia, Pa. ao ] 
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